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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

npHE following pages are practically a reprint of a 
-■" volume which was issued for private circulation 
some twelve months ago, imder the title " K^e Eeligion 
of Plutarch as expounded in his ' Ethics.' " The main 
difference between the present volume and its prede- 
cessor consists in the translation or removal of various 
quotations from Greek and Latin sources which were 
given in full in the first edition of the book. The 
references to these sources have, of course, been re- 
tained. Verbal corrections have been made here and 
there, and a few pages of new matter have been intro- 
duced into the " Preface." In other respects the two 
impressions Tire substantially the same. 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without 
expressing my gratitude to J. E. Sandys, Esq., Litt.D., 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, and 
Examiner in Greek at the University of London, who 
kindly placed at my disposal Ms own copy of the 
original essay, in which he had made numerous 
suggestions on points of stjde, and on questions of 
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vi INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

scholarship in general. These suggestions have, for 
the most part, been adopted in the preparation of the 
present edition. My thanks are also owing to my * 
colleagues in the Civil Service, especially to those in 
the General Post Office, London, to whose encourage- 
ment it is largely due that this essay, in its present 
form, is able to see the light. 

As the Athenseum, in reviewing the original edition 
(Athenssum, 2nd of August, 1902), suggested that " the 
present essay is probably the forerunner of a larger and 
more elaborate book," it may be desirable to explain 
that the following pages do not constitute '' the lai^er 
and more elaborate book" which the Athenseum is 
right in forecasting. 

JOHN 0AKE3MITH. 



PREFACE 

TXTHEN the student of Plutaxda leaves the familiar 
' ^ ground of the " Parallel Lives," and turns, for 
the first time, to the less thoroughly explored region 
of the "Ethics," he is struck with wonder at the 
many-sided excellence of the writer whose special gift 
he has been accustomed to regard as consisting in the 
composition of biographies more remarkable for the 
presentation of moral truths than for the accurate 
narration of historical facts. He learns with surprise 
that Plutarch' has bequeathed to posterity a mine of 
information respecting the period in which he him- 
self lived, as valuable and as interesting as the view 
presented in his "Lives " of that higher antiquity in 
which his classic heroes moved and worked. Even 
the actual bulk of Plutarch's contribution to what 
may be called "general literature" is noteworthy. 
Apart from the " Lives," the so-called *' Catalogue of 
Lamprias " contains the titles of nearly two hundred 
works attributed, ostensibly by his son, to Plutarch,* 
and some fourscore of these have been handed down 

^ See the Heading of the Lamprian Catalogne: Bxbkabdasis, 
▼ol. m p. 478. 
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to our time under the general, but somewhat mis- 
leading, title of " Ethica " or " MoraUa." 

Among these surviving essays are to be found 
contributions, of a surprising vitality and freshness, to 
the discussion of Education, Politics, Art, Literature, 
Music, Hygiene; serious and studied criticisms and 
appreciations of the great philosophic schools of Greece 
and their founders; short sermons on minor morals, 
illustrated by vivid sketches of character both typical 
and individual; conversations on Love and Marriage, 
and on other topics perpetually interesting to civilized 
societies. The longest work of all, the " Symposiacs," 
or " Table Talk," besides containing a wealth of 
material used by Plutarch and his fnends in the 
discussion of current problems of scientific, literary, 
and social interest, gives a picture of Grseco-Roman 
Societv in the first Christian centurv, which, both 
from its general character and from the multitude of 
details it contains on matters of fact, is of the utmost 
importance for the accurate study of the period and 
its complicated problems. All these various works 
are interpenetrated with the character of the ^writer 
to such a vivid degree of personality that their study, 
from this point of view alone, would probably cast 
more light upon Plutarch's methods as a writer of 
history than innumerable minute and difficult inquiries 
into his " sources," and the manner in which he used 
them in writing his " Lives." 

Fascinating, however, as is the study of the " Ethics " 
in these various aspects, it soon becomes evident that 
the point of paramount importance for a proper 
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appreciation of Plutarch's attitude towards life and 
its problems in. general, is to be found in the position 
which he assumed in face of the religious questions 
which perplexed the thinking men of his time and 
coimtry. What was Plutarch's view of that ancient 
and hereditary faith which was not only the official 
creed of the Empire, but which was still accepted as 
a sufficient spiritual satisfaction by many millions of 
the Empire's subjects ? Was it possible that a man 
80 steeped in the best literature, so keen a student of 
the greatest philosophies, could be a believer, to any 
serious extent, in those traditions which appear so 
crude and impossible in the light of our higher modem 
ideals ? And if he could think them worthy of credit, 
by what method of interpretation was this consumma- 
tion facilitated ? How could he persuade himself and 
others to find in them at once the sanction and the 
inspiration of virtuous conduct ? These are some of 
the questions which are constantly before the mind 
of the reader as he turns the pages of the " Ethics," 
and they are constantly before the mind of the reader 
because the author is constantly supplying materials 
for answering them. The most important of Plutarch's 
general writings are devoted to the full discussion, 
from a variety of standpoints, of religious questions, 
not only those handed down by the popular tradition, 
or embodied in ceremonial observances and legalized 
worships, but also those more purely theological 
conceptions presented in the various systems of Greek 
Philosophy. Around Plutarch's Religion revolves his 
conception of life ; his numerous contributions to the 
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discussion of other subjects of human interest unfold 
their full significance only when regarded in the light 
supplied by a knowledge of his religious beliefs. 

Such, at any rate, is the experience of the present 
writer after a close study of the "Ethics" during 
several years ; and it is with the hope of contributing 
in some degree to the clearer appreciation of Plutarch's 
manifold activities in other directions, that an investiga- 
tion into his religious views has been made the special 
object of the following pages. 
^^ The text which has been used for the ptuT)0ses of 
this essay is that issued at intervals between the years 
1888 and 1896 b y Mr. G. N, Eemardakis, the director 
of the Gymnasium at Mytilene.^ The editor has 
postponed, for discussion in a subsequent work, many 
questions bearing upon the authority of his USS., and 
the principles which he has applied to them in the 
choice of his readings; his efforts in the editio minor 
having been almost wholly confined to presenting the 
results of his labours in the shape of a complete and 
coherent text. Although, as Dr. Holden has said, 
" until the appearance of the promised editio major it 
is premature to pronounce an opinion on the editor's 
qualifications as- a textual critic," ^ yet Mr. Bemardakis 
has exhibited so much combined accuracy and acumen 
in the preliminary discussion of various questions 
connected with his collation of MSS., and has disposed 
so completely, as Dr. Holden admits, of the charges 

* Plutajichi Ch^ronensis Mofolia recognovit Gregobius N". 
Bernardablis (Leipzig. Teubner. 7 vols, and Appendix). 

* CloMical Review, vol. ir. (1890), p. 306. 
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of inaccuracy brought against him by Professor von 
Wilemowitz-Moellendorff of Berlin,^ that the more 
general student of Classical Literature may, perhaps, 
feel isome amount of confidence that in this edition he 
sees the actual work of Plutarch himself, and not the 
ingenious and daring conjectures of some too brilliant 
critic. This feeling of confidence will not be diminished 
by the evident anxiety displayed by Mr. W. R Paton, 
an English scholar working in the same field, "to 
induce Mr. Bemardakis to assist and correct" him 
in editing a text of the " De Cupiditate Divitiarum," ^ 
and it will be increased by the discovery that, greatly 
different as the text of Bemardakis is from that of 
any other previous edition, the difference frequently 
consists in the substitution of plain sense for undiluted 
absurdity, or total want of meaning. 

Indebtedness to other sources of criticism and 
information is, the writer hopes, fully acknowledged 
in the footnotes as occasion arises. There has yet been 
published no work in English dealing with Plutarch's 
'* Ethics " at all similar in scope and character either 
to Volkmann's " Leben, Schriften und Philosophic des 
Plutarch von Chaeronea," ^ or to Gr6ard's " La Morale 
de Plutarque."* Archbishop Trench, who speaks 

' (Then of Goettingen.) See the Prmfatio to Bebnabdaeis' 
Second Yolume. 

» The Treatise of Plutaech, De Cupiditate Dicitiarum, edited by 
W. R. Paton. (David Nutt. 1896.) We have also consulted Mr. 
Paton's Plutarchi Pythici Dicdogi tree (Berlin, 1893). (An emendation 
of Mr. Paton's is noted infra, p. 90.) 

' Leben, Schriften und Philosophie des Plutarch von CJiaronea, von 
B. VoLSMAKN (Berlin, 1869). 

* Dela MoraU de Plutarque, par Octave 6b£abd (Paris, 1866). 
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slightingly of Greard's interesting study, has himself 
contributed one or two " Lectures " to some general 
observations on this sphere of Plutarch's activity,^ 
while the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy has given two chapters 
to the subject in his "Greek World under Soman 
Sway."^ Chap, xiii., which is headed "Plutarch 
and His Times — Public Life," is devoted partly to 
Apuleius, and partly to Plutarch himself, and exhibits, 
in continuous form, a number of that author's best- 
known and most frequently quoted statements and 
opinions on the subjects of Politics and Beligion, 
some ten pages being set apart for the presentation 
and criticism of his views on the latter topic. Chap. 
xiv. is entitled "Plutarch and His Times — ^Private 
Life," and intersperses with comments a number of 
extracts from the evidence furnished by Plutarch on 
various matters appertaining to the social and domestic 
life of his epoch, giving the gist of passc^es selected 
from the "Table Talk," from various essajrs on 
Education, and from several tracts on Minor Morals 
and other themes of general interest. 

Although Professor Maha£F;r 's prolonged and extensive 
researches into every available sphere of Greek life and 
thought occasionally enable him to help out his author's 
descriptions by aptly chosen illustrations from other 
sources, yet, in dealing with a writer at once so 
voluminous and so full of interest as Plutarch, the 

^ Plutarch, hU Life, hu Parallel Livety and hu Morals. Fife 
Lectnres by Richard Cbxketix Tbx5Ch, D.D., &c (London, 1873). 

' The Greek World under BoTnan Steay.from Polyhiue to Plutarch, 
by J. P. MAHArrr, D.D., &c. (London, 1890). 
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historian is hampered by the necessary limits of his 
appointed task, no less than by his own diffusive 
and gossiping style. Mr. Mahafiy's Clio has always 
appealed to ns in the light of an amiable and cultured 
hostess presiding at Afternoon Tea, gliding graciously 
hither and thither among her guests, and introducing 
topics of conversation which have only a superficial 
interest, or which she presents only in their superficial 
aspects; while, perhaps unconsciously, conveying the 
impression that she reserves for discussion among a 
few chosen intimates the more profound and sacred 
issues of human life. These two chapters on Plutarch 
furnish an excellent example of Professor Mahafiy's 
method. They are entertaining in the sense that all 
well-conducted gossip is entertaining. A trait of 
character is chosen here ; a smart saying, or a foolish 
one, is selected there; a piquant anecdote is retold 
elsewhere: but the searchlight is never stationary, 
and the earnest student who trusts solely to its 
assistance will vainly attempt to see Plutarch steadily 
and see him whole. 

It is, of course, the fact, as already suggested, that, 
in these chapters. Professor Mahafiy is dealing with 
Plutarch only so far as he furnishes material illustrative 
of the conception which the historian has formed as 
to the character of the age in which his subject lived. 
This fact i& conspicuously evident in the brief account 
of Plutarch's Religion given in the ten pages from 
page 311 onwards, where Professor Mahaffy accepts 
the belief of so many of his predecessors, that the age 

was an age of religious decadence, and not an age of 

h 
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religious revival; and that, moreover, it was blame- 
worthy in Plutarch that "he never took pains to 
understand " Christianity.^ Farther, it must be added, 
that the historian's natural desire to illustrate Plutarch's 
times, rather than to display Plutarch himself, has 
led him to commit serious injustice by his uncritical 
acceptance of certain spurious tracts as the genuine 
workmanship of Plutarch, 

The conclusion at which Professor Mahaffy arrives, 
that Plutarch was " a narrow and bigoted Hellene," ^ 
is intelligible enough to those who accept the view 
which we have endeavoured to combat in Chapter III. 
of the following essay, a view which is simply a 
belated survival of the ancient prejudice which consigns 
to eternal perdition the followers of other Eeligions, 
because they are wilfuUy blind to the light with which 
our own special Belief has been blessed in such splen- 
dour. But the man who, after even the most casual 
study of Plutarch's utterances on Religion, can seriously 
describe him aa " narrow and bigoted " wiU maintain, 
with equal serenity, that it is the practice of the sun 
to shine at midnight. Professor MahaSy, indeed, in 
using such expressions, is at variance with his own 
better judgment, inasmuch as he elsewhere concedes 
that, "had Plutarch been at Athens when St. Paul 
came there, he would have been the first to give the 
Apostle a respectful hearing." ^ 

1 Mahaptt, p. 321. How Plutarch coald possibly have ^*'tahei^ 
jpatM to undersUiTui '* Christianity whea, in Professor Mahaflfy's own 
words Cp. 349), he ^ geems never to have heard of it" we must leave it 
to Professor Mahaffy to explain. 

« Ibid. p. 321. » Ibid. p. 349. 
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The subject of Plutarch's " Moralia " has also been 
touched in a few contributions to the current Literature 
of the Eeviews. The article on " Plutarch " appearing 
over Paley's initials in the " Encyclopaedia Britannica/* 
and giving a brief statement of the subjects dealt 
with in the different tracts in the ^'Moralia/' almost 
entirely exhausts the short list of English literary con- 
tributions to the treatment of this portion of Plutarch's 
work. Paley declared in the article in question that 
the "Moralia" were "practically almost unknown to 
most persons in Britain, even to those who call them- 
selves scholars." This sweeping assertion is not by 
any means true to-day, although it is still the case 
that, so far as the literary presentment of results is 
concerned, the "Ethics" of Plutarch are a neglected 
field of research. 

Volkmann, in the " Leben und Schriften " part of 
bis work, carefully discusses the authenticity of each 
tract in the generally recognized list of Plutarch's 
writings, while in the volume dealing with the 
"Philosophic" he gives an exhaustive analysis of 
the greater portion of them. Becognizing that Plutarch 
had no special philosophical system of his own, 
Volkmann endeavours to remedy this deficiency by 
the application of a systematic method of treatment 
with regular branches of " synthetic " and " analytic " 
investigation. The " sjnithetic " branch of Volkmann's 
method is devoted to a discussion of Plutarch's 
philosophic standpoint; to an examination of his 
polemic against the Stoics and Epicureans ; and to the 
consideration of his relation to Plato, which Volkmann 
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regards as the foundation of Plutarch's Philosophy. 
The function of Volkmann's " analytic " method is to 
discoyer how, on the philosophic basis thus laid down 
by the "synthetic" method, Plutarch arranges his 
positive conclusions in a coherent relationship with 
his negative polemic. It is, according to Yolkmann, 
a natural result of the successful operation of this 
twofold system, that the circumstances of Plutarch's 
life lose their external character, and attain to an 
essential connexion with his philosophical conceptions. 
This last assertion is made by way of criticism directed 
against Greards "natural and simple" method of 
arranging Plutarch's philosophical utterances under 
headings descriptive of the various spheres of life to 
which they seem appropriate — ''la vie domestique" 
''la dUy "le temple^'' Sec. Volkmann thinks that 
under this arrangement the sense of internal unity is 
lost; that Plutarch's views are presented in it as 
goodnatured and benevolent, but somewhat rambling, 
reflections on the separate aspects of human Hfe, 
instead of being treated as the outcome of a consistent 
philosophy taking ethical phenomena into systematic 
consideration.^ This criticism has considerable force, 
though it does not detract from the truth and charm 
of M. Greard's book. Volkmann himself undoubtedly 
errs in the opposite direction. Gr^ard was quite 
justified in retorting on his critic, " II arrive Tneme qu*en 
voidant etablir trop rationellement la philosophie de 
Plutargue, M. Volkmann se trouve conduit a lui priter 
une sorte de systeme, lien quil sache comme personne que 

* VoLKMAifir, vol. ii. cap. 1. 
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nvl moint que U sago de ChSftvnie n'a porti dans ses 
Scrits une pensie sysUmatiqtie" ^ Yolkinaxm, in our 
opinion, attaches far too much importance both to 
Plutarch's discipular relation to Plato, and to his 
polemic against the Stoics and Epicureans. Plutarch's 
opposition to Plato is frequently as strongly marked 
as his opposition to Stoics and Epicureans; and his 
indebtedness to Stoics and Epicureans is frequently as 
strongly marked as his indebtedness to Plato. 

Volkmann's work had been preceded in 1854 by 
an interesting and well-written Thesis, entitled "De 
Apologetica Plutarchi Chseronensis Theologia."^ The 
author, C. 6. Seibert, gives a brief review of Greek 
Philosophy, with the object of showing the attitude 
assumed by each of the great schools to the gods of 
the national tradition. He demonstrates conclusively, 
and Volkmann follows in his steps, that Plutarch owed 
something to all the Schools, to Stoics, to Peripatetics, 
and to Epicureans. Yet he, too, insists that Plutarch's 
attitude towards the popular religion was identical 
with that assumed by Plato — eadem ratione {qua Plato) 

' Gb^jlbi), Preface to Third Edition, p. iiL 

' De Apohgetioa PhUarehi ChmronemU Theologia (Marburg, 1854). 
Seibert refers to two other authors who had dealt with some aspects 
of his own subject^ Absolnto demnm opnsculo Sehreiieri oommenta- 
tionem de doctrina Plutarchi theologica et morali scriptam . . . 
neenon NUzchii KiUenHs de Plutarchi thedogo et philosopho populari 
disquisitionem 1849 editam oonferre Ucnit.— We have been unable to 
see a copy of either of these dissertations, although Trench also 
aBudes to Schreiter's work. They did not, in Seibert's opinion, 
render his work unneoessary ; but he enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of the friendship of ZeUer, who helped him "libris 
oonsOioqiie.** 
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Platonis disdpidi theologiam tractarunt, e ([uibtcs prse 
ccet&iHs PhUarchics moffistri divini vestigia secuttts est 
This, indeed, is the orthodox tendency in the apprecia- 
tion of Plutarch, and it has been carried to the extent 
of claiming Plutarch as the founder of that special 
kind of Platonism distinguished hy the epithet " New." 
" Plutarch," says Archbishop Trench, " was a Platonist 
with an oriental tinge, and thus a forerunner of the 
New Platonists." — " He might be described with greater 
truth than Ammonius as the Founder of Neo-Platonism," 
wrote Dr. H. W. J. Thiersch, who, however, had not 
freed himself from the idea (the truth of which even 
so early a writer as Dacier had doubted, and the 
legendary character of which M. Greard has proved 
beyond a doubt) that Plutarch received consular 
honours at the hands of Trajan.^ — "In this essay" 
(the De Oraculontm Defectu), thinks Mr. W. J. Brodiibb, 
" Plutarch largely uses the Neo-Platonic Philosophy." ^ 
Even those who do not insist that Plutarch is a Neo- 
Platonist, or a "forerunner" of Neo-Platonism, are 
so anxious to label him with some designation, that 
they will hardly allow him to speak for himself. It 
may, perhaps, argue presumption on the part of an 
homo incognitus nulliusque auctoritatis to suggest that 
Plutarch faces the teaching of his predecessors with an 

* Politik uTid Philosophie in ihrem VerhSltnufj dtc, by H. W. J. 
Thiersch Qlarborg, 1853). — Damals stand Plutarch, dem bereita 
Trajan consularische EhreR bewilligt hatte, auf der hdchsten Stufe 
des Ansehens. (For M. Greard's destruction of this Legend see his 
first chapter. — L^gende de Plutarque.) 

' The Essays of Plutarch, by W. J. Brodbibb. Fortnightly Bevieto, 
vol. 20, p. 629. 
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independent mind ; that he is nvMus addictus jurare 
in verba magistri; that he tries Plato's teachings, not 
from Plato's point of view, but from his own.^ 

Such, however, is the view maintained in the pages 
of the following essay. It seems to ns that, in order 
to discover the principle which gives coherence and 
internal unity to Plutarch's innumerable philosophic 
utterances, it is not necessary to start with the 
assumption that he belongs to any particular school. 
Philosophy is to him one of the recognized sources of 
EeUgion and Morality. Tradition is another source, 
and Law or recognized custom another. Plutarch 
assumes that these three sources conjointly supply 
solid sanctions for belief and conduct. They are the 
three great records of human experience, and Plutarch 
will examine all their contributions to the criticism 
of life with a view to selecting those parts from each 
-which will best aid him and his fellow citizens to lead 
lives of virtue and happiness. The great philosophical 
schools of Greece are regarded &x)m this point of vi«w — 
from the point of view of a moralist and a philosopher, 
not from the point of view of a Platonist, an anti-Stoic, 
or an anti-Epicurean. Plutarch is indebted, as even 
Volkmann himself shows, to all the Schools alike. 
Then why call him a Platonist, or a Neo-Pythagorizing 
Platonist, as Zeller has done ? Plutarch's teaching is 
too full of logical inconsistencies to be formalized into 

* " Ht eared not for tlie name of any sect or leader, hut pleaded the 
cause of moral heavty in itie intereitts of tnith mdy." — Merivale's 
** Romaiu under the Empire'* cap. 60, where there is an excellent, 
bot unfortunately too brief, account of our author. 
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a system of Philosophy. But the dominating principle 
of his teaching, the paramount necessity of finding a 
sanction and an inspiration for conduct in what the 
wisdom of the past had already discovered, is so 
strikingly conspicuous in all his writings that his 
logical inconsistencies appear, and are, unimportant. 
It is this desire of making the wisdom and traditions 
of the past available for ethical usefulness which 
actuates his attempt to reconcile the contradictions, and 
remove the crudities and inconsistencies, in the three 
sources of religious knowledge. This is the principle 
which gives his teaching unity, and not any external 
circumstances of his life, or his attitude in favour of 
or in opposition to the tenets of any particular school. 
There is no English translation of Plutarch's 
" Ethics '* which can claim anything approaching the 
characcer of an authorized version. Almost every 
editor of Plutarch has felt it necessary to find fault 
with his predecessors' attempts to express Plutarch's 
meaning through the medium of another language. 
Amyot's translation is, in the opinion of the Comte 
Joseph de Maistre, repellent to " ladies and foreigners." 
Wyttenbach, who makes numerous alterations of 
Xylander's Latin version, also says of Eicard's French 
translation, that " it skips over the difficulties and 
corruptions in such a manner as to suggest that the 
translator was content merely to produce a version 
which should be intelligible to French readers." ^ 

^ (Euvres Morales de Plutarque, traduites du grec par Domikic 
RiCARD (1783-1795). — '*Rapprochee du teste, la version de Ricard 
est, dans sa teneur ge'nerale, d'une ele'gance superficielle et d*une 
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Wyttenbach himself is reprehended in the following 
terms by the editor of the Didot text of the '^Moralia" — 
'' Of the Latin version, in which we have made numerous 
corrections, it must be admitted that Xylander and 
Wyttenbach, in dealing with corrupt passages, not 
infrequently translated conjectures of tiieir own, or 
suggested by other scholars, which we have been 
unable to adopt into the Greek Text." In the preface 
to his English translation of the " De Iside et Osiride,'' 
the Hev. Samuel Squire, Archdeacon of Bath in 1744, 
has some excellent critical remarks on the style of 
previous translators of Plutarch, and he somewhat 
pathetically describes the difficulties awaiting the 
author who endeavours to translate that writer — " To 
enter into another tmvtCs Soul as it toere, who lived 
several hundred years since, to go along with his thoughts, 
to trace, pursue, and connect his several ideas, to express 
them with propriety in a language different from that 
they were conceived in, and lastly to give the copy the 
air and spirit of an original, is not so easy a task as it 
may be perhaps deemed by those who have n^ever made 
the attempt. The very few good translations of the 
learned authors into our own langua^ey wUl sufficiently 
justify the truth of the observation — but if any one still 
doubts it, let him take the first section of the book before 
him, and make the experiment himself* M. Gr6ard is 
briefer but equally emphatic — *' Taute traduction est 
une osuvrc delicate, celle de Plutarquc plus que toute 
autre peut-etreJ' 

fid^t^ peu approfondie/' — QbAasd. Tbkkcr also severely oondemns 
•ome of the translatioDs in the edition iafued in Dryden's name. 
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Wbatevei nuty bo the cause of the perpecnatioii of 
diis tugraoiotu tradition of fault-gndiug, whether the 
general difficolty spedfled by Archdeacon Squire, or the 
more particolar obatacle of a corrupt text described by 
other commentfttois, we do not feel that we are called 
upon to make any depertore from so long-established a 
custom. The q[iiaint charm cf most of the translations 
fonning the boaia of Dr. G-oodwin'^ revision no one 
will be inclined to deny, although the reviser's own 
remarks make it clear that little dependence 13 to be 
' placed upon their accnxaoy in any instance of difficulty.' 
The two Toltunee contained in the well-known " Bohn " 
aeiies of tranalationa are utterly misleading, not only 
OS regards the colour which they infuse into Plutarch's 
style, bnt also aa regards their conspicuous incorrectness 
in many particalai instances.^ To other n-aoslatioiis 
of individual tracts reference has been cccasionally 
made in the notes. / 

In view of the fact that no dependence was to 

. be placed upon the accuracy of any translation yet 

furnished of that portion of ottr auUior's work with 

which we were dealing, it waa neceasaiy, before 

V > PtufoK^'* Jforiib, tniuUted from tbo Ot«ak t^ Nranl faasdi, 

Ioorreoted uid rariied bjr W. W. Qooswtv, PhJ). <LaiidoB, UTO).— 
" It nuir bare been » lortimate thing for iobm of osr tnualaton Out 
Beatlej' wu too mooh ooenpied with the wlie hatda of Ohiiit Chndi 
to notioe tha blnndsn of mra who ooold writa notoi Mjlng that tho 
f Parthenon li a ' ProiDODtiUT ahootlng into the Blftok Sea, when 
■toad » ohappel dedicated to Knne Tirgln godhead, and fiunona tbr 
lome Victotf thareaboat obtaia'd.'" — Editor** Prefooe. 

* Plutarch's Morola. TAwMopAiml Sua%*. TruuUted bjr tha 
late C. W. Kiaa, U.A. (London, 1839). ^UeeX £May«, tnnaloted 
bf A. R. SHTLI.ETO, ALA. (London, 1868). 
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TindertaMng this essay, to make full translatioDS of 
considerable portions of the " Ethics " from the text 
of Bemardakis ; and these translations, or paraphrases 
based upon them, ore largely employed in the following 
pages. Mere references to the text in support of 
positions assumed, or statements made, would have 
been useless and misleading in the absence of clear 
indications as to the exact intj^rpretation placed upon 
the words of the text. The writer cannot hope to have 
succeeded where, in the opinion of competent judges, 
there have been so many failures. But he has, at any 
rate, made a conscientious attempt to understand his 
author, and to give expression to his view of his 
author's meaning, without any prejudice bom of the 
assumption that Plutarch belonged to a particular 
school, or devoted his great powers of criticism and 
research to the exposition and illustration of the 
doctrines of any single philosopher. 
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witnessed dnxiiig the pfolonged oooxse 

in era; the great attempts wiuch die 

bring 



itself into a more intimate and fraitf ol relation 
the principles that make for goodness of d 
and lighteoosness of life : hare, in gaieral, ta] 
fam less ^jeasoned inTocationi to the en 



itelligenee__ ^n of emotional apptaali ty thf iTftfnrf 1 
fand pepostessiozus of bnmanity. The hope 



^ reward, tl2e fess 
of certain moral <xQsi^iikx>, and of oertttin penonalitaes 
imagined as emU^T^ixi^ Hi^wt qualities; a heartfelt 
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hatred of certain moral defects, and of certain person- 
alities imagined as embodying these defects : — such are. 
the feelings that have formed the strength of every 
movement which has in turn agitated the religious 
life of the Western world from St. Paul to Wesley, 
from St. Augustine to Cardinal Newman. What is 
felt to be goodness is loved with a personal adoration 
which is convinced that nothing in the world is of 
import compared with the hope of one day touchipg 
the mere hem of that garment of holiness, the mystic 
effluence of which has already power to irradiate life 
with a strange beauty and meaning. Any sanction 
which imaginative piety or legendary authority can 
lend to Virtue is credited, not because it makes Virtue 
natural, intelligible, and human, but because it places 
her on a pedestal beyond the reach of unaided mortal 
eflbrt, and thus compels a still more determined 
recourse to emotional and supernatural sanctions in 
order to ensure her fruitful cultivation. Hence 
Tertullian will glory in the Crucifixion of Christ, 
because in the eyes of reason it is shameful ; and he 
[will proclaim the Besurrection as certain, because 
jreason condemns it as impossible.^ Hence Augustine 
will believe first, postponing the grave question whether 
belief is likely to be supported by proof .^ Hence that 

' Terttjllian: De Came Christi, 5.— " Crncifixna eat Dei Alios; 
non pndet, qnia pudendum eat. Et mortuus est Dei Alios ; prorana 
t;redibile est, quia ineptum est Et aepultus resurrexit ; oeitum eat, 
quia impoBsibUe eat." 

* St. Auqustinb : ConfessioneSj vi. 5. — " Ex hoc tamen quoque jam 
pneponens doctrinam Catholicam, modestiua ibi minimeque fallaoiter 
sentiebam juberi ut erederetur quod non devMnstrahatur (aire eaaet 
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conception of saintlme^^ vhich the world owes to 
Catholic Ghxistiamty, a type of character which, while 
maintaining a marvellons purity of life, is devoid of 
that robust intelligence without which purity runs into 
asceticism ; which carries virtue to such an extravagant 
pitch that its results may be more disastrous than those 
of extravagant vice, inasmuch as the latter may serve 
morality by demonstrating the repulsiveness of iniquity, 
while tiie former tends to evil by exhibiting the im- 
possibility of goodness.^ 



quid demonstranditm, fled eni forte nan easet, give neo qnid eflflst), 
qnarn iUio temerafia poUioitatkme floientUB orediilitatem iirideri; et 
pofltea tarn mnlta fabulosiBsiina et abBurdiBauna, quia demonstrari son 
poteraat, erede&da imperari."— The pnnoiple inherent in the five 
italioiaed words is identical with that which the writer exposes as an 
ezamjcde of the absnrd orednlitj of the Manichmans. The difference 
is mmly one of degree. 

* Attempts have, of course, been made at various times to ration- 
alize a Beligkm whose caidinal principle is Faith. ^Paley andBntler 
are oonspiciioiis examples in the history of Anglican unnsoanSy^ 
but neither the one nor the other snpplied any widespread inspiratio 
to the religions life of the day. Bntler, " who had made it his bnsi 
nesB, ever since he thought himself capable of such sort of reasoning 
to |>rotw to himself the being and attributes of God,^ who ** found it' 
impossible to dissociate philosophy from religion in his own mind,'' 
and ^ would have agreed with South that what is nonsense upon a 
principle of Beason will never be sense upon a principle of Beligion," 
was yet compelled to admit that ^ it was too late for him to try to 
support a falling Ohuroh ; " and it is a matter of national history that ' 
Wesley, with his direct appeal to the principle of ''justification by 
/att^i" did more to reinvigorate the religious life of England than all 
the cultmed rationalists who adorned the English Church in those 
days. And in these later days Butler has not escaped the charge of 
«( having fundshed, with a design directly contrary, one of the most 
terrible of the persuasives to Atheism that has ever been produced." 
(BtOler, by the Bey. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.) Faley likewise 
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\ This " extravagance du christianisme " ^ is, of course, 
utterly at vanance with the general character of the 
efforts by which either a Greek or a BomaxL directed 
his steps in the ways of goodness. Neither Aristotle 
nor Horace, neither Plato nor Seneca, would have 
admitted many of the most lauded virtues of modem 
ethical systems to be virtues at alL Least of all would 
they have hailed as a virtue that passionate excess of 
enthusiasm which makes Yirtue independent of Eeason, 
and greets intellectual impossibilities as the trials and 
tests of the "virtue " of Belief.^ • Speaking in a general 
sense, and with a tacit recognition of certain exceptions 
to be noticed in their proper place, it may be premised 
tha t Pagan goodness of character found its inspiration, 
Tint: in ftny IrinH nf ftTTin tjonal enthusjasm. but in 
methods of thmight and afifcion selected and controlled- 



thought it a just opinion ^'that whatever renders religion more 
rational renders it more credible," and devoted his genius to the task 
of making religion more rational, but has done little more than fnmish 
a school text-book for theological atndents. Further, what Christian, 
in his heart of hearts, and at those moments which he would regard 
as his best, does not respond more readily to the sublime sentiment 
of Tertullian than to the ratiocinations of the Analogy ot the 
Evidences f 

^ M. Constant Mabtha's Etudes morodee sur VAntiquiU, from 
which we have taken this just and striking phrase of Bonnet, gives 
an interesting account of the passionate and anguished manner in 
which the calm precepts of the famous *' Golden Verses of Pythagoras'* 
were applied by Christianity : — ^** Le philosophe, si s^vfere qu'il ffit, se 
traitait toujours en ami ; . . . le Chretien an contraire, . . . passe soU'- 
vent par des inquietudes inconnues ^ la sereine antiquite."^ (jjExamen 
de Conscience chez lea Anciens.) 

*' Belief is a virtue, Doubt is a sin."— Quoted by J. A. Fronde, 
Short Studies, vol. i. p. 243, 
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by the operation of reason and intelltoence.^ Horace's j 
opinion respectdng the Ticionsness of the man who 
indulges in a too exoessive love of virtne is the opimon, 
if not of a Ghreek, at any rate of a Boman who is satu- 
rated with Greek philosophy ; * but the early character 
of the poet's countrymen, as evinced not less in their 
Eeligion than in their general outlook on life, is as 
little disposed to extravagance as the strongest advocate 
of aurea mediocritas could well desire. Boman Eeligion^ 
influenced to «ome extent as it was by the gloomy 
terrors of Etruscan superstition, found its value and 
its meaning, from the gods of the Indigitamenta down- 
wards, in the fact that it was an appeal to the intelli- 
gence of the citizen. That this appeal operated in a 
narrow sphere of duties and was not unaffected by mean 
and sordid considerations does not militate against 
its general character as an address to the reason 
rather than an invocation to the passions. Ancient 
critics found for the word " BeUgio " a derivation which 
pointed to carefulness and regularity as qualities 
inherent in its essential meaning ; ^ and that avoidance 
of disordered excess, which tends to compromise, was as 
conspicuous in early Boman religious practice as it was 
in the sternest of Greek philosophies when trans- 
jplanted to Boman soil, and interpenetrated with the 
Boman character.* This spirit of compromise was 

> Certain emotional aspects of Greek Religion are dealt with in 
the Bubeeqnent analysis of Plutarch's teaching. ^ 

* Horace : EpitL i 6, 15, 16. 

* Gastok Boissieb: De 2a Bdigion Bomaine, toL i. p. 21. Cf* 
CioxBO : De Natura Deorvmy ii. 28. 

* Cf. the remark of Sxmxca : EpiMm ad LueUium, L 21.—'* Qnod 
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based upon a recognition that the actual demands of 
practical life were of greater importance than the 
maintenance of a rigid conformity to the letter of 
religious precepts. Virgil, who was a participant in 
the work of religious reform inaugurated by Augustus, 
and who everywhere breathes a spirit of the most 
careful reverence towards the ancient traditions of the 
national faith, gives emphatic expression to this view 
of the dominant claims of practical life, and of the 
tolerant attitude which Beligion assumes with regard to 
them : — 

" Qaippe etiam feetifl qoadam esercere diebas 
Fas et jura sinont ; riyos deducere nuDa 
ReUisio retnit, segeti pnetendere saBpem, 
TnRJdiaa aTibos moliri, incendere yepres, 
/ Balantmnqae gregexn flayio mersare aalnbri" ^ 

This recognition of the principle that Duty has claims 
[which even Eeligion must concede is prominently 
written on every page of Eoman History. It indicates 
the operation, in one direction, of tiiat influence of 
Season on Eeligion which, in another direction, leads 

fieri in seoatu solet, faciendum ego in philosopbia quoqne existimo. 
Qaom cenanit aliquis, qaod ex parte mibi placeat, jnbeo ilium diyidere 
sententiam, et sequor/' — For a summary of interestiug examples of 
the manner in which this spirit of compromise worked oat in practical 
religious questions, see Boissier, pp. 22, sqq. 

1 Viboil: Georgics, 1. 268-272.— Cf. the note of Servius on this, 
passage : ** Scimus necessitati religionem cedere." On the general 
character of Roman Eeligion, cf. Constant de Bebicqub : Du Poly' 
th^isme Romain, — ** On dirait que les dieux ont abjure' les errenrs d'une 
jeunesse fougueuse pour se livrer aux occupations de T^e mOa, La 
religion de Home est TS^ge miir des dienx, comme Thistoire de Borne 
est la maturite de I'esp^ce hnmaine." 
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to the ai^Tfiiamiwi of a leal dhinily in Hie gods adored 
by f oreigii peoples. The fimoiu fomrala of Boman 
Seligion, irhich appealed to Hie porotectmg gods of 
Carthage and its people to leave that dty to its £Bte, 
is an eadj anticipation of that hospitable toleranoe, so 
strange to Tnodem sects, which weloomed Oreek and 
barbarian deities to the Soman Pantheon, and never 
persecuted firom religious motives.^ This spirit had 
its apotheosis in the endeavours of the refoimers of the 
age of Plutarch to establish the triumph of Beason in a 
general recognition of the Unity of God beneath the 
different names which expressed Him to different 



I 



peoples.* 

Although we cannot accept as actual history the par- 
ticulars given by Dionysius Halicamaasenms respecting 
the manner iu which Somulus established the principles 
of Boman religious and political administration, con- 
siderable value may be conceded to such an account, 
because it is calculated to eiqilain, from the writer's 
point of view, the existence of certain actual character- 
istics of Boman civic and sacred polity.* Bomulus is 1/ 

' Maobobiub : BatwrwiJAa^ ilL 9. — *^ 81 deoa, si dea est, ooi popnloB 
ciTitasque^^arCE&giniensiB est in tatela, teque maxime flle " etc 

* PiiTTTABOE : Dt lude et OHride. (Passages subsequently quoted.) 
Cf. Dion Chbtbostox: De CogniUone DeL (YoL L p. 225, Dindorfs 
Text) 

> DiONTSins OF HujCABNASSUB : De AniiquitatibuB Bomanorwn, 
iL 18. — Though Livy's account of the administratiye measures of 
Kuma is written in a totally different spirit from that of Dionysius, 
it may be noted that Numa is depicted as introdncing religion as an 
aid to political stability. — '* Ne luzuriarentur otio animi, quos metus 
hoftium disciplinaque militaris continuerat, ommiwn primumt rem 
ad muUitudinem imperitam et illis sacolis rudem 
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recorded as subjecting Beligion to the selective power 
of reason and good taste. Season decides what it is 
becoming for the Divine Nature to be, and everything 
inconsistent with this salutary notion is rigidly ex- 
cluded from the State Beligion. Bomulus teaches the 
Bomans that the gods are good, and that their goodness 
is the cause of man's happiness and progress; he 
instructs them in Temperance and Justice, as the bases 
of civic concord, and of the advantages resulting there- 
from; he inculcates military Fortitude as the best 
means of securing the undisturbed practice of the other 
virtues, and the social blessings springing from such 
practice ; and he concludes that Virtue is not a matter 
of chance, or the result of supernatural inspirations, 
but the product of reasonable laws when zealously and 
faithfully carried into practice by the citizens. Eeason 
is here clearly represented as the lawgiver of Beligion, 
and the cause and origin of the practical virtues. 
Dionysius may, as we have suggested, be endeavouring 
to explain, by an ex post facto piece of history, the 
existence of certain characteristics of the Boman con- 
stitution as exhibited in its later developments, but 
these features are not the less evident and essential 
parts of the system because we cannot accept any 
particular account of the time and manner in which 
they were incorporated with it. 

Further, the Boman administrative authority deli- 
berately repressed the exhibition of religious enthusiasm 

Deornm metum injiciendum ratua est." (LrvT, L 19.) Cicero con- 
fesses that the auspices had been retained for the same reason. (De 
Div., u. 33.) 
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as dangerous to the stability of the Bepablic ; the State 
could brook no rival in her affections : the devotion of 
Begnlns ^ and the suppression of the Bacchanalia bear 
equal witness to a firm insistence on the control of 
personal emotion as a cardinal principle of Boman 
[ministration.^ The apparently paradoxical and casu* 
istical position assigned in the '' De Natura Deorum " 
to Cotta^ who believes in the national religion as a 
Boman while denying it as a philosopher, is suffi- 
ciently lucid and rational when regarded in the light 

t The indignant phnaeB with which Horace aoathes the degeneracy 
of hia own times in this reapeot clearly indicate the leligioni aspect 
of the patriotic self-immolation of Begnlns :— 

«< IGlesne Grassi conjuge barbara 
Tnrpis maritns vizit et hoetinm 
(Proh onria inversiqne mores !) 
Oonsennit soceromm in armis 
Snb 1^%!^ Medo Marsns et Apnlns 
AfycSiAorum et nominii et togm 
ObUtiu mtemmque Vetim 
Incotnmi Jow et wrbe Boma f " (Oil., iiL 5.) 

t Cf. BoisfiEEB: De la BeUgim Bomaine, toL l p. IT.^^'Non- 
senlement la religion romaine n'enconrage pas la d^yotion, mais on 
pent dire qu'elle s*en m^fie. C'est nn penple fait ponr agir; la 
r^rerie, la contemplation mystiqne Ini sent ^trang^res et suspectes. 
n est avant tont ami du csJme, de Tordre, de la r^gularit^ ; tont ce 
qni excite et tronble les ftmes Ini d^platt" Boissier qnotes as the 
remark of Servins on Georgia^ 3. 456, the words, ** Majorei rdigionem 
totam in experientia edUooabant; " bnt what Servins really wrote was, 
**Majore$ enim expugnantet religumemj totum in experientia GoUoea- 
hant,** and he gives an apt reference to Cato's speech on the Catili- 
narian conspiracy as reported by Sallnst : — ^ Non yotis neqne snppliciis 
mnliebribns anxilia deomm parantnr: yigilando, agendo, bene con" 
eulendo, prospere omnia cednnt'* Propertins (iii. 22) boasts that 
Bome is free from the more extravagantly emotional legends of Greek 
mythology. 
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of the religious administration of Borne, which had 
never claimed to enslave the intelligences of men, so 
long as that elaborate ritual, with which the safety of 
the State was involved, received due and reverential 
attention.^ 

The ancient Eoman Eeligion, revolving round the 
State in this way, and moulding the Ufe of every 
individual citizen into rigid external conformity with 
the ofiBicial ideal, showed its strength in the production 
of a type of moral character which was perfect within 
the iron limits fixed by the civic authority.' It was 
dignified, austere, self-controlled, self-reverent. In the 
absence of great temptations, such as assail the secret 
strongholds of the human heart and lie beyond the 
influence of any external power, the ancient Virtiis 
Bomana was equal to all the demands which a some- 
what restricted code of ethics made upon it. But, 
when a wider knowledge of the world brought with 
it a weakening of the chain which bound the citizen 
to the central power ; when, at the same time, a wider 
possession of the world and a richer enjoyment of its 



» Cicero: De Nat Dew, lib. iiL— Cf. the "theory of Twofold 
Truth," which was " accepted without hesitation by aU the foremost 
teachers in Italy daring the sixteenth century,'' who ^ were carefal 
to point out, they were philosophers, and not theologians." — TKa 
Skeptics of ihe Italian ReTULiiBanoCf by John Owen (p. 186, second 
edition). 

^ CiczBo : Tusc, Disp, i. 1. — ** lam ilia qua natnra, non Uteris, 
adsecuti sunt, neque cam Grsdcia neque ulla com gente sunt con- 
ferenda ; qu» enim tanta gravitas, quss tanta oonstantia, magnitudo 
animi, probitas^ fides, qu» tarn excellens in omni genere virtus in 
ullis fuit, ut sit cum majoribus nostris comparanda ? " 
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pleasures^ increased to an enonnoos extent the tempta- 
tions directed against the purily and completeness of 
the moral character: ^ then it became alarmingly clear 
to thonghtfal men that, imless the moral life was to 
oron to seed in vicious weeds of self-indtdgence, it was 
necessary to invoke the aid of a subtler and stronger 
influence than that of the State> an influence capable of 
varying its appeal in accordance with the infinitely 
varying moral needs of individual men.^ It was with 
the hope of finding inspiration of this character that 
Lucretius and Cicero turned the attention of their 
countrymen to Greek Philosophy; it was there that 
they wished to find an ampler and more direct sanction 
in reason for cultivating a life of virtue. Eeason, which 
had not been devoid of effect in the narrow sphere 
of Eoman Seligion, was now to be made the basis 

^ A Bitoation foreoast in the ^well-knowii passage of Plato's 
Ifepubltc,*. 619 C in refersBoe to the soul who has ohosen for his 
lot in life ** the most absolnte despotism he ooold find." — ** He was one 
of those who had lived during his former life mider a well-ordered 
oonstitation, and henoe a measore of virtoe had fallen to his share, 
iknugh the infiuenoe of habit, umUded hy phUotopby** (Davis and 
Tanghan's translation.) What ooold more aooorately describe the 
oharaoter of early Boman morality than these words ? 

^ It was inability to grasp this truth that explained the ^ patriotic " 
opposition of the Elder Cato to tbe lectures of Cameades, OritolanS) 
and Diogenes. He was *' unwilling that the public policy of Bome, 
which for the Roman youth was tbe supreme norm of judgment and 
action, and was possessed of unconditional authority, should, through 
the influence of foreign philosophers, become subordinated, in the 
consciousness of these youths, to a more uniyersal ethical norm.*' 
Uebebwxo: Chrundriu der Qe$ckichte der PhUotophie (Morris and 
Porter*e translation, p. 189, vol. L). (Cf. M. Mabxha : Le Ph%lo9oph$ 
Camfyde a Borne,) 



<• 
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of morality in general; but it was reason directed to 
the purification and enlargement of the springs of 
personal conduct, and calling into play qualities which 
had lain dormant, or had been restricted, during the 
long dominance of the State over the individual citizen* 
To Eegulus, his religion was the State ; to Cicero, the 
State and its demands form but a small fraction of the 
moral life. A revival of Eeligion was to Cicero a 
revival of Philosophy ; Eeason, the parent of Philosophy, 
was also to be the parent of Conduct ; the fbst of all 
virtues is the virtue of Elnowledge, of intelligent dis- 
crimination between the things that make for morality 
and happiness and the things that make for immorality 
and misery.^ Starting from this standpoint, Cicero, 
though approaching Greek Philosophy more in the 
spirit of the student than in that of the religious 
reformer, though participating, as his Letters show, 
in that general carelessness on religious matters 
which marked Eoman Society during the later years 
of the Eepublic, was, nevertheless, the means of 
giving a powerful stimulus to that movement in the 
direction of deliberate personal morality, which became 
conspicuous in the Graeco-Eoman world of the Early 

* Cicero : D« OfficiU^ i. 43. — " Frineeptcfw <ymn%v,m viriulum tHa 
sapientia quam (rotpiav Grasci vomTi^— prudentiam enim, quam Grssoi 
(pp6v'nfTiVt aliam'quandam inteUegimas, qua est renim espetendarnm 
fugiendartunque scientia ; iUa aatem sapientia quam prinoipem dixi 
rerum est diyinaram et hamanaruin scientia, in qua continetor deoram 
et hominnm communitas et societas inter ipsos— ea si maxima est, nt 
est certe, necesse est quod a commonitate ducatur officium id esse 
maximum."— He is here emphasizing the social duties of the individual 
man. 
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Empire^ and cnlminated under the fostering care of 
Trajan and the Antonines. It then became dear that 
Cicero had not looked in vain to Greek Philosophy to 
save his countrymen from that moral degradation and 
disorder which, in his own words, it demanded the 
most earnest endeavours of every individual citizen to 
check and restrain.^ 

In Greece, Beligion and Philosophy had early\ 
enjoyed mutual relations of an intimate diaracter. f 
The force of the weighty invocations which the poet j 
of the " Works and Days " * addresses to his dishonour-^ 
able brother P^nses lies less in the conventional theology 
which alludes to the wrath of ''broad-sighted Zeus'' 
as tracking the footsteps of the wicked, than in the 
reasoned choice which the sinner is invited to make 
between Injustice as leading inevitably to ruin, and 
Virtue leading as inevitably to prosperity;^ and the 
daims of individual judgment, the right of every man 

' Dt DMnaUoMt ii 2. — " Qnod enim mimiiB reipnUios affene ma- 
JvB meliufire-poBSiimiu, qnazn n dooemut atque erndimfts jnventutem ? 
his pneaertim moribos ;aiqiie temporibus, quibus ita prolapia ert, nt 
omninm qpiboB refrsnenda ac ooeroenda tit" — ^We aball ventore to 
believe that pencmallj Cioero was not a religions man, in spite of 
thereligiou8.nflefnlne6S of his philosophic work, and also notwithstand- 
ing TroUope's contention that ** had Cioero lived a hundred jears later 
I sbonld have suspected him of some hidden knowledge of Christian 
teaching." (Tbollope's Life of Cicero, chapter on *<Cioero's 
Beligion.") Cicero's Letters have as much religion in them as 
Lord Chesterfield's— and no more. 

' Hbbod. ii. 53. 

9 Hesiod : Worki and Dayi, 280 sqq. (cf. 293-326). Here also is 
to be found that famous description of the hard and easy roads of 
Yirtue and of Vice. The reward held out to progress in Virtue is that 
this road, too, becomes pleasant and easy at last. 
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to subject everTthing to the test of his own intelligence, 
never found finer expression than in the verse which 
assigns the palm of moral perfection to him who has 
the courage to think for himself.^ Pindar, the most 
religious poet of antiquity, applies the test of reason 
to the established myths of Hellas when he refuses to 
credit such legends as depict the gods in unseemly 
situations, or under the influence of degrading passions.^ 
Xenophanes thought that the claims of Eeligion and 
Morality could be best advanced by cleansing the 
moral atmosphere of the gods whose recorded lives 
were so flagrantly in opposition to the dictates of 
purity, reason, and honour ; a strain of criticism which 
found its most striking and notorious expression in the 
famous Second and Third Books of Plato's " EepubHc," 
but which had not been without its exponents among 
more whole-hearted adherents of the national Eeligion, 
But, meanwhile, the national Eeligion, as embodied, 
at least, in the national liturgy, had been coming to 
terms with the growing strength of Philosophy, and 
the vestibules of the Temple at Delphi were inscribed 
with those famous philosophical apophthegms, whose 
presence there subsequently enabled Plutarch to claim 
that Apollo was not only a God and a Seer, but a 
Philosopher.^ The popular morality of the days of 
Socrates, which supplied his cross-examinees with 

* Ovroy /xcy travdpKrros hs ainf nravra vo-fiirrf, (HesiOD : Works and 
Days, 293.) — It is not sarpusing that Aristotle qnotea this vene with 
approval, or that it comoieiided itself to the genias of Boxnan writers. 
(Cf. LiYT, xxiL 29 ; Cicero ; Pro Cluentio, o. 31.) 

* Pdtdab : Olymp., 1, y. 28, sqq. (Christ's Teulmer Edition). 
^ PLrTABCH : De E apud Delfhos, 385 B.D, 
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ready-made answers to qnestdons on the nature of 
Vice and Yirtae, and of the vices and the virtues, 
was composed as much of Philosophy as of Beligion 
in the narrower sense of the term.^ The Theogonies 
of Homer and Hesiod furnished the external machineiy 
of the supernatural world, but the moral utterances of 
these two poets, and not of these only, but of Simonides 
and Solon, of Theognis and the '' Seven Sages,^' con- 
tained many striking lessons, and many emphatic 
warnings, touching the necessity and advantages of 
a life of virtue. It became, in fact, quite evident, 
though not, of course, explicitly asserted, or perhaps 
even consciously admitted, thai; the gods, as represented 
in the Homeric poems and as existing in the popular 
imagination, were quite impossible as a foundation for 
Morality, though surpassingly splendid as the material 
of Art It is hardly too much to say that, after the^ 
establishment of the great philosophic schools in the 
fourth century^ all the conscious inspiration to a life 
of Virtue, and all the consolations which it is the more 
usual function of Beligion to administer, were supplied 
by Philosophy. Sudden conversions from Vice to 
Philosophy mark the history of the philosophic move- 
ment in Greece as religious movements have been 
marked among other peoples and in other periods, l 
An edifying discourse under a Stoic Portico, or in an 
Academic School, has been as effective in its practical 
results as a religious oration by Bossuet, or a village 
preaching by Whitfield.^ Beligion and Philosophy are 

> 8ee 7%e JSI^tes o/iinstofZe,by Sir Alexasdsb Gsakt, EssajIL 
* Horace's ''Matatos Polemon'* is weU known. The details of 
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( identified, because both are identical with Morality; 
the lives of some Greek Philosophers furnish the 
nearest parallel attained in antiquity to the modem 
ideal of saintliness. 

This application of Philosophy to the spiritual 

requirements of the individual man, this independence 

of supernatural sanctions for goodness, was aided by 

jythe almost purely liturgical character of the Greek 

/(] Eeligion. Greek Eeligion made no special appeal to 
the individual conscience with a view to awakening 
that sense of personal responsibility for every part 
of one's life and conduct which is the very soul and 
centre of Eeligion as understood in modem days. To 
attend the traditional religious festivals; to fulfil the 
rites prescribed for certain occasions by the sacerdotal 
laymen who represented the State on its religious side; 
to hold a vague conventional notion respecting the 
existence of the gods and of their separate personalities; 
to listen quietly, and respond reverently, while the 
purple-robed, myrtle-crowned, altar-ministrant intoned 
with solemn resonance the ancient formulae embalming 
the sacred legends of some deity whose "Mysteries" 
were specially fostered and honoured by the State ; to 
aid in giving effect to the dreadful imprecations pro- 
nounced against those guilty of sacrilege or parricide ; 
to respond, in a word, to all the external demands of \ 

the story are given in practically the same form by Diogenes Laertios, 
Valerius Maximas (vi. 6. 15), and by Lacian in his dramatic yersion 
in the BU AccmAaivA (16, 17). Philostratns— 2^'i;« of the SophiitSy 
i. 20 — gires an intensely modem account of the conversion of the 
sophist XsjBUS. (See also Note on p. 28.) 
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tibe national £Edth as a political institation; represented 
the leligioiis doty of a good and patriotic citizen. A 
beautifol and impressiTe litnzgy is, indeed, not^snthout 
effect in snironnding with a qniet atmosphere of good- 
ness a class of minds whose temptations are merdfally 
proportioned to their weakness ; bat real moral worth 
must spring fix)m internal sotoroes, and these internal 
sources were not to be found in the Greek national 
Beligion. Hence a wider field for Philosophy in the 
lives of a people whose eagerness in the pnrsuit of 
virtue was as marked, if not so successM, as their 
aspirations after perfection of art and profundity of 
knowledge. 

We do not ignore, in attributing this importance to 
Philosophy as tlie inspiration of goodness, either that 
fortunate class of people who, in Plato's beautiful 
expression, are "good by the divine inspiration of 
their own nature,''^ or that more numerous section 
of society who were directed into a certain common 
conventional goodness by the moral influence of the 
purer myths, and who were taught, like the youth in 
Browning's poem, ''whose Father was a scholar and 
knew Greek," that 

^ Their aim ahoald be to loathe, like PelenB* son, 
A lie as HeU's G^te, love their wedded wife, 
Like Heotor, and so on with aU the leei" ^ 

But there was another side to the myths, a side less 
favourable to the development of morals, and one 
which had been brought forward so conspicuously in 

* Plato : Xatos, 642 C. (Jowetfs translation.) 

2 Bbowking's AwiUii^, ** Development." (P. 129, first edition.) 

C 
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fthe adverse criticisms of the philosophers that no one 
could pretend to ignore its existence.^ The preyailing 

I tendency of Greek myth was not moral, and it was 
only after the most careful pruning, such, for example, 

' as that which Plutarch applies to it in his educational 
essays, that myth became safely available as a factor 

. in ethical progress. The mainsprings of Conduct, of 
personal and private Morality, are to be found in 
Philosophy, and so great an importance did Philosophy 
acquire as the instrument of goodness, that that 
particular branch of Philosophy which exercised 
surveillance over the realm of Conduct became event- 
ually recognized as Philosophy ipar excellence; the 
overwhelming significance attached by Greek philo- 
sophers, from the Sophists onwards, to the practical 
element in their teaching, led to a restriction of the 
terms " Philosophy " and " Philosopher " to an almost 
purely ethical connotation. The argument in the 

^ For the Inftueiice of the Greek llytha in this diieotion, cf. 
Pbopxbtitts, Book ill. 32. 

<< Ipsa Venus, qnamvis corrupta libidine Martis, 
Kec minus in cielo semper honesta fait, 
Qnamvis Ida palam pastorem dioat amasae 
Atqne inter pecndes accnbnisse deam. 

/ Die mihi, qois potnit lectum serrare pudicom, 

/ Qn» dea cnm solo virere sola deo ? " 

V St. Augustine's criticism of the famous passage in the Eunuchu9 
of Terence CAct iiL sc. 5), where Ghssrea is encouraged in his 
clandestine amour by a picture of Ju piter and Danae, i s, of course, 
painfully justified by the facts as reported by the dramatist. 
iCon/emones^ lib. i.) 
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Thedo" HbMX^ irixbooi IbOoaopfaT, Yixtoe is 
mare than a mere roo^ skeich, is so stzoi^y em- 
pheriiaad in oflier qaaiiieB that there is fanned a geneiml 
oonTictian that the sole sphere of Philosophy is the 
sphere of human cQ8idnct» 

> FLiao: Pfaid0,e9B. 



CHAPTER II. 

Importcmce of the ethical tendenetf in pre-Socratic Philosophy 
generally under^estimated — Development of this tendency from 
Tholes to the Sophists^ and from the Sophists to the Stoics and 
Epicureans — Special inflttence of these two Schools, aided by 
the failure of political interest, in establishing a practicable 
ideal of psbsoxal virtue — This ideal, conspicuous in Flutarch^s 
^^ Ethics,^ and inculcated by the philosophers of the eofrly 
Grceco-Roman Empire generally. 

TT will be interesting and usefol briefly to trace the 
■*- growth of the ethical tendency in Greek Philosophy, 
not only as a preparation for the study of Plutarch's 
position as an ethical and religious teacher, but aJso 
because the prominence of this tendency in the pre- 
Socratic systems appears to have been greatly under- 
estimated.^ It has been found so easy, for purposes of 
historical narrative, to describe a certain philosophical 

' *' Before the fifth century, philosophy had been entirely phTsical 
or metaphjsicaL'* — Sir A. Grant : ArisioUe. (Essay already quoted.) 
The word italicized is surely too sweeping. (The thought is repeated 
with some qualification on page 67.) Cf. Diooekes Laertius : i. 18, 
and i. 13. Cicxbo: Tuee, QusssL, v. 4; Acad,, i. 4, 15. Aristotle 
speaks with greater truth and moderation. — Metaph,, i. 6. The dis- 
tinction between Socrates and previous philosophers lies not so much 
in the fact that they were not ethical philosophers as that he was 
not a physical philosopher. 
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tendency as ^' physical/' and a certain other as '' meta- 
physical/' that ^e purely general character of these 
descriptions has been overlooked. Thales was a natural 
philosopher, an astronomer, and, if we may trust the 
"general belief of the Greeks" to which Herodotus 
alludes in his account of the crossing of the river Halys 
by Croesus, a great mechanical engineer as welL^ But 
he was something more than this. He was dis- 
tinguished for great political insight, and was acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest of the group of practical 
philosophers who were known as the Seven Sages.^ 
To this group are assigned those famous dicta which, 
whether inscribed by priests on the walls of temples, 
or embodied by philosophers in their ethical systems, 
conveyed a profound moral significance to every 
member of a Hellenic community. Although no 
special one of these sayings is ascribed to Thales by 
name, it would surely be absurd to suppose him 
deficient in those very qualities which brought fame 
to the men at whose head he was universally placed. 
A man who was confessedly a trusted counsellor in 
Politics would assuredly, in those days, have had 
something to say on that branch of Politics which was 
destined eventually to be separated &om its parent 



> Hebod. L 75. Cf . the amusing story told by Plntaroh (De 
ScSUertia Anifnaliumy 971 B, C), in which a mole laden with salt 
lightens its load in crossing a river by soaking its packages well 
under the water. Thales enters the ranks against the clever mule, 
and comes off easy winner by giving him a load of tponges and vfool, 

s HxBOD. i. 170. Cf . Plutabch : Oum PrincipOnu VirU PhUoaopJio 
esse diaerendumy 779 ▲. 
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stem, and to become a distinct branch of philosophical 
investigation. Anaximander cannot, at this distance of 
time, be directly associated with the practical problems 
of human life, but must ever remain wrapped up in his 
"infinity," which is neither Air nor Water, nor any 
other element, but " something that is different from all 
of them." ^ It is not, however, without significance in 
this connexion, that the most striking fragment of his 
Philosophy that has reached our times is couched in 
ethical phraseology : " That out of which existing 
things have their birth must also, of right, be their 
grave when they are destroyed For they must, by the 
dispensation of time, givt a just ctympensation for their 
injustice^' ^ We are in equal ignorance of any special 
ethical teaching of Anaximenes. Heraclitus, however, 
has a distinctly ethical aspect, in spite of the physical 
nature of most of his philosophical speculations. Self- 
knowledge, which is alien to the multitude, who are 
under the sway of the poets,^ is already, in Heraclitus, 
the basis of self-control, as it is in Socrates the basis 
of all moral excellence.* An ordered self-control is the 
highest of all virtues ; even the Sun must not trans- 
gress the limits of his sphere, or the Erinnyes, the 
Ministers of Justice, will find him out.^ Anaxagoras, 
whom Sextus Empiricus will one day describe as " the 

^ BrriEB and Pbelleb, p. 10. (Quoting Smpucirs : Fhy^iea, 6, a.) 

* SmFLioius : Fhynca. (Quoted by Bittsb and Pbellib, p. 10.) 
' '* Heraclitus uaed to say that Homer, and Archilochus as well, 

ought to be expelled from the Contests and cudgelled.'' — D, L., ix. 1. 

^ See Plutarch : Advenm Coloten^ 118 G ; and Stobaus : Antholo^ 

gion, V. 119, and iii 84. (Vol. L pp. 94 and l^.^Tauchnitz Edition.) 

* Plutarch: De Exilio, 604 A. 
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most physical " of all the philosophers, b^aii his book 
on Kature with the words ''All things were in eon- 
Aision together ; then came Intelligence, and gave them 
order and arrangement ; " thns laying the fonndation 
of his Natnral Philosophy in a principle which could 
not fail of early application to the sphere of Conduct^ 
The denial of blind Chance, or of immutable Pate, in 
the realm of physical phenomena easily leads to its 
repudiation in the sphere of Ethics, and to a recognition 
of the personal responsibility of the individual mind 
for the consequences of its own decisions.^ It was 
probably a conviction of the ethical fruitfulness of the 
principle thus laid down by Anaxagoras in the sphere 
of Physics which induced Aristotle, the greatest of all 
ethical philosophers, to assert that its author, as com- 
pared with his predecessors, was a sob^ thinker by 
the side of random babblers.^ The physical investiga- 
tions of Democritus were utilized by the Epicureans to 
free man from superstitious fears of another world, in 
order that he might direct all his powers to making the 
best of this world, in a moral, infinitely more than in a 
physical, sense. He specifically discussed Virtue, and 
concluded that happiness consisted in Temperance and 
Self-ControL* In a book which he wrote under the 
significant title of " Tritogeneia," or "Minerva," he 

> D10GEKX8 Labbttob, ii. 6. 

^ Ai.TCX. Afhbod : De Fato, iL, quoted by Bttteb and Pbbllkb, 
p. 28. Cf. Pbeudo-Plutaech : De Placiti$ Philosophorum, 885 C, D. 

' Abistotls : Metaphyncs, i. 3. 

* BiTTKB and Pbellbb, p. 52.— Cf. Usbbbwbg on Leuoippus and 
DemocritQB, ** The ethioal end of man i£ happiness, whioh is attained 
thiongb justice and culture.'' 
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appears to have applied the prmciple of Intelligence to 
the domain of Ethics, as Anaxagoras had applied it to 
the realm of Physics, pointing out that there wanted 
three things to the perfection of human society — '^ to 
reason well, to speak well, and to do one's duty ; " and 
that these three powers all spring from the directing 
influence of Intelligence. The author of the " Magna 
Moralia " says that Pythagoras was the first to discuss 
Virtue, and indicates in what manner the Pythagoreans 
attempted to apply their theory of Number to the 
sphere of Ethics. Their method was wrong, according 
to the '' Magna Moralia," since there is a special and 
appropriate method for the analysis and discussion of 
the virtues, and "Justice is not a number evenly 
even." ^ Sach a definition, thus crushed by way of a 
point-blank negative, has, of course, nothing buc a 
metaphorical significance as applied to Ethics ; but bhe 
metaphorical conception of Justice as a perfect number . 
wiU not be totally devoid of inspiration to justice of 
conduct in the mind of one who loves perfection even 
when represented by an arithmetical abstraction ; and 
if by this definition " it was designed to express the 
correspondence between action and suffering," ^ a fruit- 
ful, though incomplete, ethical principle is embodied in 



^ Kaq^ Moralia, 1 1, andi. 34. Cf. Abistotlx : Eth, Nich., y. 5.— 
** The Pythagoreans defined the just to be simply retaliation — and 
Khadamanthos (in ^sohylns) appears to assert that justice is this : 
* that the punishment wiU be equitable when a man suffers the same 
thing as he has done.' " (Thomas Taylor's translation of The Works 
of AriMtotle.) 

' XJebebweo, p. 47. See also oitations in last note. 
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their mathematical phrasing.^ In a more general sense, 
Epicharmns has sung how the Pythagorean Doctrine of 
Number may be applied to the domain of practice : — 

*^ Han*8 life needs greatly Number's ordered sway : 
His path is safe who follows Number's way." * 

But the Pythagorean doctrine of Transmigration 
probably had a greater ethical value than the meta- 
physical conceptions of Number which constituted the 
Pythagorean oWia ; although it is not impossible that 
the dogma, when carelessly held or unphilosophically 
interpreted, might have a vicious rather than a virtuous 
effect.® The " Grolden Verses of Pythagoras," whether 
composed by any individual member of the school, or 
oflScially embodying the teaching of the sect, or repre- 
senting the actual work of some philosopher not 
formally a Pythagorean, have been universally recog- 
nised to express a Pythagorean ideal ;^ and thus 

> JSoio fruitful, the whole Attic Tragedy demonstrates. 

^ BiTTBB and Pbiellbb, p. 79 (from Ciacsks Alexakdbdtub). 

' Cf. Mablowe's Dr. Faiistttf :— 

^ Why wert thon not a creatnre wanting soul ? 
Or why is this immortal that thon hast ? 
Ah, Pythagoras' metempsychosis, were that tnxe 
This sonl should fly from me, and I be changed 
Unto some bmtish beast ! AU beaats are happy, 
For when they die, 

Their souls are soon dissolved in elements ; 
But mine must liye still to be plagued in heU." 

« Mabtha.: VEetameia de CoMoienee chet les AncieM (<* etudes 
morales snr PAntiquit^ '')-'^ ^ potoe,attribu^ par les uns ^ Pythagore 
lui-m€me, par d'autres k Lysis, son disciple, par d'autres encore on k 
Philolatts on k Emp^dode, ne remonte pas sans donte ^ une si haute 
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exhibit in the doctrine of the Italian School a far more 
vigorous and fruitful ethical tendency than any study 
of its of&cial doctrines — so far as they are available for 
study — would lead us to suppose. And, indeed, the 
followers of this Philosophy were conspicuous, even in 
Plato's time, for a special manner of life, the prepara- 
tion for which involved a strenuous devotion to a strict 
and lofty ethical ideal, an ideal which subsequently 
formed no small part of the strength of that last school 
of Greek Philosophy which nominally sheltered under 
the SBgis of Plato> 

Among the philosophers of the Eleatic School we 
find an equally marked tendency in the direction of 



antiquity, maia 11 est certainement anterienr aalcimatianisme, paisqtze 
des eorivains qui out vecn avant notre ^re, entre autres le Stoioien 
Chrysippe, 7 ont fait qaelqaefoia aUuaion . . . Hlerocl^ dit fonnelle* 
meat que les V^9 d'or ne sont pad rcenTie d'un homme, mais oelle de 
toat le sacre college pythagoricien.*'^-Tlie aathor of the rerses is, 
doubtless, aakDowii, bat their general attribution in antiquity to a 
Pythagorean source is in harmony with the uniyersal recognition 
that they cohere with the ethical doctrine of the school. M. Martha 
subjects ancient philosophers and critics to a severe reprehension on 
the ground that they saw in these verses a mere inculcation of the 
practice of the memory— '' Un certain nombre d'anciens sont tomb^s 
dans la plus etrange meprise. lis ont cm qu'il s'agissalt ici d'un 
exercice de memoire." But, giving all the force which M. Martha 
assigns to the passages he quotes in support of this view, we must 
not leave out of consideration the important port which a good 
memory was believed to subserve in practical ethics. See the pseudo- 
Plutarchlo tract De EduccUione Liberorumy 9 F. Cf. Epictztus, lib. 
iii. cap s. 

Skneca (De Irat 3, cap. 36) learned the practice inculcated by the 
golden verses from Sextus, who was claimed as a Pythagorean. 
(RiTTEB and Pbeller, 437). 

i Plato : Republic, 600 B. 
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Ethics. The veiy basis of the anti*theistic propaganda 
of Xenophanes is that the gods in their traditional 
character do not display those virtues which are 
incmnbent on even ordinarily decent men. To his 
strenuous sincerity the removal of the gods from the 
sphere of human conduct meant the introduction of a 
stricter and better reasoned sanction for morality. 
Even Farmenides and Melissus and Zeno were not so 
absorbed in the creation of abstract metaphysical 
conceptions but that Plutarch is able to mention them 
together, not only as distinguished for their contribu- 
tions to the practical wisdom of their time, but as 
evincing by the manner of their death their constancy 
to a Icrfty ethical conception of the duties of life.^ 
Empedocles is included in the same category as having 
conferred great material and political benefits upon his 
fellow-citizens, to whom he also addressed a poem 
inculcating a pure and noble manner of life based on 
the doctrine of Ttansmigration. 

This bri^ review of the pre-Socratic and pre- 
Sophistic Philosophers appears to indicate that, if their 
ethical doctrines were not formulated with the scientific 
detail and precision of later schools, their speculations 
had a strongly ethical cast, and tended to work out 
into practical morality in the sphere of daily conduct. 
In spite of the numerous systems of Ethics which have 
been pr op ounded in ancient and modem days, a 
scientific basis of Morality has not yet been truly laid, 

> PuTiiAacB : JiImtsw OUiiie*, 1126 : cf. P. X^ ix. 28. Bee alio 
PL4io^e Fmmmiim, mod ct UsnBwn 00 Fmneaidet. 
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and it was, perhaps, a recognition of the difficulties 
menacing attempts in this direction, aided by a feeling 
that '' moral pn^ress has not to wait till an nnimpeach* 
able system of Ethics has been elaborated," ^ which led 
the early Greek Schools to confine their utterances on 
Morals to "rugged maxims hewn from life," which 
compensated for their lack of scientific precision by the 
inspiration they applied to the work of actual life. 

It must, however, be admitted that with the 
Sophists the concerns of practical Ufe began to assume 
that predominant place in philosophical speculations 
which they afterwards wholly usurped ; and the claim 
of the Sophists (whether or not Socrates is to be 
reckoned among them) to be regarded as the founders 
of Ethical Philosophy is not weakened by the fact that, 
when Philosophy and Ethics were identified,^ the term 
Sophist was assigned to men whose lives were in 
diametrical opposition to everything connoted by the 
designation philosopher.^ The Sophists of the Socratic 



^ LxsuB Stepheh: Ti^;ScMneeo/j&<Aie« (concluding sentence). 

- For a brief expression of this identity, see Dick. Ch. Be Exilio, 
xiii. p. 249.— ** To seek and strive earnestly after Virtue-^that is 
Philosophy'* Cf . SiarECA : Epist., i,d7; et passim. 

' See Mabtha : La pr^icatUm momle populaire C Les moralistes 
sons rempire romain," pp. 210, 241). — ^* A cette epoque la philosophie 
etait one esp^e de religion qni impoeait ^ ses adeptes au moins 
Texterienr de ^la vertn. Les sophistes se recounaissent ^ leor moeurs 
lioencieoses et k leors mani^res arrogantes, les philosophes h, la 
dignity de leur condoite et de leor maintien. On entrait dana la 
philosophie par one sorte de conrersion e'de'flante : on ne poayait en 
sortir que par une apostasie soandaleuse.'' See the passages referred 
to by M. Mabtha, and, in addition, Dion's account of his " conver- 
sion " in Oratio xiii. (^De EzHio), and his comparisons between the 
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age^ whose varied teachings were lacking in any 
philosophical principle to give them unity and dignity^ 
brought the business of common life into so marked a 
prominence^ and recognized Conduct as so much larger 
a fraction of life than it had hitherto been consciously 
recognized^ that the necessity of finding a scientific 
basis for Conduct became apparent, and a sphere 
was thus opened to the genius of Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle. 

It is not necessary to linger in demonstrating the 
important part played by Ethics from this point onward 
in the development of Greek Philosophy. " I hold that 
Socrates, as all are agreed, was the first whose voice 
charmed away philosophy from the mysterious pheno- 
mena over which Nature herself has cast a veil, and 
with which all philosophers before his time busied 
themselves, and brought it face to face with social life, 
so as to investigate virtue and vice, and the general 
distinction between Grood and Evil, and led it to pro- 
nounce its sentence that the heavenly bodies were 
either far removed from the sphere of our knowledge, 
or contributed nothing to right living, however much 
the knowledge of them might be attained." ^ Although 

BophiBt and the peacock, and the philosopher and the owl, in OraUo 
xii. {De Dei Oognitume). 

> GiOBBO : Aoad, PoBter., i 4. (Beid's translation.) Of. Bitteb and 
Pbbllbb: eec 204, note "a" on Xenofhok : Memorabilia^ iv. 8. 1, 
and L 4. 4. — ** Socratem qnodam mode natnrsB studuisse vel ex nostro 
loco Incnlenter cemitor, nbi deprehendis enm teleologicam qusB 
dkitor Tiam ingressum, quse ratio tranjdit ad Socratioos. Inde oor- 
ligendns Gioero Aoad, Poster^ L 4.'' Of. Bekwell'b Preface to his 
edition of the Memorabilia : ** Qoam graviter de Dei providentia et de 
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• 

this well-known passage from Cicero's " Academics " 
has been criticized for the too great emphasis which it 
lays on the alienation of Socrates from Natural Philo- 
sophy, and, moreover, as an attempt has been made to 
show above, it lays in like manner too much stress 
on the alienation of previous thinkers from Moral 
Philosophy, or, at any rate, from empirical Ethics, it 
expresses with great clearness the surpassing import- 
ance which the common life of humanity, as illumined 
by the light of virtuous ideals, was henceforward to 
assume as the end and aim of philosophical investiga- 
tions and discussions. The overwhelming importance 
of Ethics in the philosophical system of Plato is 
directly or indirectly apparent in all his teaching; 
and where he, too, indulges in physical speculations, it 
is with the warning chat probability is all that can be 
expected from such investigations, and that they con- 
stitute a wise and moderate recreation m the course of 
severer and more legitimate studies.^ But it must be 
conceded that, while no writer has composed more 
beautiful panegyrics in praise of Virtue; while no 
teacher has depicted its surpassing importance to 
humanity with greater devotion of spirit or subtler 
charm of language ; yet the severity of the intellectual 
processes which alone lead to a comprehension of what, 
in the Platonic system, Virtue is, has had the effect of 

admirablli corporis homani stmotnxa Socratem disserentem indncit I *' 
— It must be conceded, however, that in Xenophon'a account Socrates 
is described as discussing natural phenomena stiU with a view to 
ethical edification. (IUdmoi'a&., iv. 3.) 
^ Plato : Tirnxuay 59 C. 



■^Miiaa^Mt- 
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xnakmg Virtue herself appear almost ** too bright and 
good for human nature's daily food ; " too lofty and 
aCar for the common man to attain ; a mere abstraction 
to be preserved as a field appropriate to the gymnastics 
of metaphysicians, and to be shielded from the harsh 
contact of the common world and common men by the 
dMfowax de fri&e of dialectical subtlety. Excess of 
Beason in Plato has produced a similar result to that 
produced by excess of Emotion in modem Beligion, and 
it is not without Justice that a great writer of the 
nineteenth century has described Plato as "putting 
men off with stars instead of sense/' and as teaching 
them to be anything but " practical men, honest men, 
continent men, unambitious men, fearful to solicit a 
trust, slow to accept, and resolute never to betray 
one."^ The accessibility of Yirtue to the common 
heart is conditioned in Plato's system by its intelli- 
gibility to the common reason. The dialectic processes 
by which the Ideas of the Grood, the True, the Beautiful 
are pursued are merely repellent to the average man, 
who does not care for Metaphysics, but wishes to be 
good and pure and just in his dealings with his fellow- 
men.^ '' Plato aclmowledges that the morality of the 

' W. 6. Lakdob: Diogmi/6$ and Plato (Imaginary Convenatiom), 
— "Draw thy robe around thee ; let the folds £&11 graoefolly, and loc^ 
majestic. That sentence is an admirable one, but not for me. I want 
sense, not stars." Cf. Dr. HAsmncAr: Plato (TypeB of Ethical 
Theory^ — "The perfection which consists in contemplation of the 
abeolnte, or the attempt to copy it, may be the consummation of 
Beason, but not of character." 

' CL IiAin>OB : loc. oit—** The bird of wisdom flies low, and seeks 
her food under hedges ; the eagle himself would be starved if he 
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multitude must be utilitarian, since none other is 
attainable save by the highly, trained metaphysician." ^ 
Even when the multitude accept the teachings of the 
philosopher, it is not because they are capable of the 
knowledge of ideal truth, but because the philosopher 
has compelled them to recognize, from utilitarian 
reasons, that it is better to be virtuous than to be 
vicious. But this acknowledgment of the inability of 
the multitude to be virtuous in the highest sense, and 
the assertion that they must submit themselves as clay 
to be moulded by the philosopher, who alone has a 
knowledge of ideal goodness, do not help in a world 
where the philosophers are not autocrats, but where 
every teacher must submit his claims to the intelli- 
gence of the multitude. It may accordingly be 
questioned whether Plato's Ethics have furnished 
inspiration for goodness except to those who have 
already had a predilection for virtue as an appajiage of 
the highest intellect, or to those more general lovers of 
the Beautiful whose taste is gratified by fascinating 
descriptions of a quality which, in itself, has no special 
charm for them, but which, when depicted by this 
" master of the starry spheres " in its atmosphere of 
cold but radiant splendour, has transfigured their moral 
life with beams that do not "fade into the common 
light of day." Plato's teaching, indeed, has something 
monastic, exclusive, aristocratic in its import, and the 

always soared aloffc and against the sun. The sweetest fruit grows 
near the ground, and the plants that bear it require ventilation and 
lopping." 

^ AacH£B«HniD : Tht Phmdo of Plato, Appendix I. 
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" esoteric " doctrines which were taught in the grove 
of Academus to students already prepared by a special 
course of instruction to receive thezn stand at the very 
opposite pole of Philosophy to those homely conversa- 
tions which Socrates would hold with the first chance 
passer-by in the streets of a busy city. " Let no one 
enter here who has not studied Mathematics" was a 
phrase which summed up in a dogmatic canon of the 
school the views of the master touching the exclusion 
of the multitude from direct participation in Virtue 
and Philosophy.^ 

Aristotle brings us into a world where there is less 
of poetry and beautiful imagery, but in which the 
common man can see more clearly. If the landscapes 
are not so lovely, the roadways are better laid and the 
milestones are more legible. The contrast has been 
often enough already elaborated. Its essence seems to 
lie in the recognition by Aristotle that men are men, 
and not ideal philosophers. It hardly needed those 
famous passages in the "Ethics," in which Aristotle 
subjects the Theory of Ideas to a most searching 

* Cf . Mabtoteau : ** Type* of Ethical Theory " ; TlaUi^ p. 97, toI. 
i.— '^ For the boqI in its own essenoe, and for great and good sonls 
among mankind, Plato certainly had the deepest reverence ; bnt he 
had no share in the religions sentiment of democracy which dignifies 
man as ma:^^ and regards with indifference the highest personal 
qualities in comparison with the essential attributes of common 
hamanity.-*He rated so high the difficulty of attaining genuine 
insight and goodness that he thought it much if they could be 
realized even in a few ; and had no hope that the mass of men, over- 
borne by the pressure of material necessity and uncbastened desires, 
could be Inought, under the actual conditions of this world, to more 
than the mere beginnings of wisdom." 
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criticism, to emphasize that predilection for the 
practical concerns of daily life, as not only the proper 
sphere of Ethics, but their foundation and material, 
which is conspicuous in tlie general character of his 
work. Over and over again he insists that happiness 
depends upon action, not contemplation ; ^ and so con- 
vinced is he that Ethics, like every other science, must 
start from knowledge of actual facts, that he denies the 
claim of those to be students of Moral Philosophy who 
are inexperienced in the actions of life.^ And it is, 
surely, in allusion to the demand of the Platonic 
Philosophy that the multitude shall permit themselves 
to be moulded by the Platonist potter even into that 
inferior form of virtue of which alone they are capable, 
that Aristotle reverts to the famous saying of Hesiod 
that he is second best only who " obeys one who speaks 
well," while assigning the moral supremacy to the man 
who makes his own practical experience of Ufe the 
basis of his ethical theories and the mainspring of his 
moral pi'ogress. 

Thus it seems that Aristotle is the true successor 
of Socrates, inasmuch as Philosophy, which under 
the spells of Platonism had withdrawn again to the 
empyrean, is charmed down once more by the Stageirite 
to the business and bosoms of mankind. To use the 
expressive metaphor of Aristotle himself, though not, 
of course, in this connexion, if the creator of the "Ee- 
public " shines as one of " the most beautiful and the 

^ Abistotls : EiMc$^ i. cap. 3. Cf. i. 6 and i. 8. 
^ EViicSy i. 3, 4, where also the Terse from the Works and Days 
is quoted ; cf. sec. 6. 
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strongest " present at the Ol3anpian Gaines, the author 
of the " Ethics " is one of the " Cbmhatants " who have 
been crowned, because they have descended into the 
arena, and by right action have secured what is noble 
and good in life.^ After Aristotle, it was improbable 
that Philosophy would ever again render itself ob- 
noxious to the reproach levelled against Plato by some 
of his contemporaries that " they went to him expecting 
to hear about the chief good, but he put them off with 
a quantity of remarks about numbers and things they 
could not understand." ^ 

Contemporary with the work of Aristotle and his 
insistence upon the necessity that each individual man 
should seek for the chief good in the sphere of his own 
actual experience, occurred the relaxation of the dom* 
inant claims of the State to the best part of the energies 
and activities of the citizen. The change in the polit- 
ical condition of Greece consequent upon the Maced- 
onian conquest had turned the Greek citizen back 
upon his own soul for inspiration to guide his steps 
aright The philosophical tendency was thus aided by 
external conditions, and the joint operation of both 
these influences established in Stoicism and Epicu- 
reanism the satisfaction of the moral requirements of 
the individual man as the aim and end of Philosophy. 

» Whatever importance the leaders of the Stoics 
attached to Logic and Physics — and different philo- 
sophers formed different estimates of their value ^ — all 

> miio^ i. 8. 

- GftiKT's ^fMtoele, vol. i. p. 155. 

' Sec BiTTBB and Pbeller, sec. 892, for the antborities on this head. 
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were agreed that these parts of Philosophy were only 
useful in so far as they enabled mankind to lead a 
virtuous life; a life in harmony with nature and its 
laws ; a life which placed them above the domination 
of " Fear and hope and phantasy and axce, And vnstfxd 
yearning and undated loveSy That strain beyond tlie 
limits of this life'* ^ The Epicureans repudiated Dia- 
lectic,^ and, ^as already stated, studied Physics with a 
view only to freeing the mind of man from those super- 
natural fears which hampered him in his attainment of 
terrestrial virtue and happiness : — 

** Nam yelati paeri trepidant atque omnia c«cis 
In tenebrifl metnimt, sic no6 in lace timemna 
Interdom nilo qua sont metnenda magis qnam 
Qu» pneri in tenebris paritant flnguntqae fatnra. 
Hone igitnr terrorem animi t^nebrasqne neoesse est 
Non radii solia neqoe lucida tela diei 
Discntiant, aed oatane species ratioqne." 

Lucretius, whose great poem is devoted to an exposition 
of the physical side of Epicureanism, i.e. of the Atomic 
Philosophy of Democritus,* is only on the same ground 
with Epicurus himself when he makes it cleaj, not 
merely by the general complexion of his argument, but 
by a large number of particular passages, and those, 
too, the most strikingly beautiful in the poem, that the 

* A Voice from the NUe^ hj Jamis Tbohsoit. An Epicurean 
woald have heartily responded to the Terse following those quoted in 
the text from this fine poem— •'^ 'And therefore Gods and Demons, 
Heaven and HelL'' 

* DioGEXis Labrtius (Bittbr and Prillbb, 380. Cf. Cic. : De 
Finibus, L 7). 

^ Cf. Pseudo-Plutabch : De Placiti$ Philosophorum, 377 D. 
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investigatLon of natural phenomena is to serve only as 
a means of freeing the life of humanity from those cares 
and vices which are hostile to its peace : — 

^ Deniqne ayarities et hononim o«oa onpido 
Qu« miBeroB homines oogunt trantoendere fises 
JoriB et interdam sodos ■celeitim atqne miniitros 
Noctes atqne diet niti pneatante labore 
Ad snmmas emergere opei, heo ynlnera vits 
Non minimam partem wwUi formidA'iyt alnntnr.^ 

The investigation of nature with a view to eliminating 
the fear of death as a factor in human conduct, clearly 
enounced as it is in the poem of the £oman Epicurean, 
is still more emphatically expressed in a '' fundamental 
maxim " of Epicurus himself : " If we did not allow 
ourselves to be disturbed by suspicious fears of celestial 
phenomena ; if the terrors of death were never in our 
minds ; and if we would but courageously discuss the 
limits of our nature as regards pain and desire : we should 
then have no need to study Natural Philosophy." ^ 

The exclusion of Dialectics,^ and the subordination 
of Physics to Ethics, restricted — ^if, indeed, it were a 
restrietion — the scope of character and intelligence to 
the sphere of conduct, and it is in the light of this 
limitation that the full significance of the Epicurean 
definition of Philosophy lies — " Philosophy is an active 
principle which aims at securing Happiness by £eason 

. » DiOGiEKES Labbttos, X. 142. Cf. Cic. : Be Fintbut, 1 19.—" Deni- 
qne etiam morati mdiut erimus qnum didicerimuB quid naiura 
desideret" (Ritteb and Pbellsb, p. 343). 

- Cf. the statement of Ss2^ca {EpuL, 89, 9).->"£pienrei dnas 
partes philosophiae pntaverant esse, natnralem atqne moralem : 
rationalem romoyernnt." 
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and Discussion." Here we have in practical completion 
that identification of Philosophy with Ethics towards 
which the whole tendency of Greek speculation had 
been consciously or unconsciously working, and which 
was fully consummated in the later development of 
the Stoic and Epicurean systems. The combined effect 
of this principle of Epicureanism, and of the contem- 
poraneous failure of political interest, was to direct 
attention to those less ostentatious, but, for happiness, 
more effective virtues, which flourish in private society 
and in the daily intercourse of mankind. Because it 
excluded Dialectics, and because it was excluded from 
Politics, the gospel of the Grarden established an ideal 
of homely virtue which lay within the reach of the 
average man, who, like Epicurus himself, was repelled 
by Plato's distance from life, and did not feel called 
upon to cherish impracticable schemes of ameliorating 
society under the dominion of a Demetrius the Liberator, 
but was willing to content himself with a humbler 
range of duty, with being temperate and chaste in his 
habits, simple and healthy in his tastes, cheerful and 
serene in his personal bearing, amiable and sympathetic 
with his friends, and cultivating courteous relations in 
those slightly more extended social circles where comity 
and tact take the place of the more intimate and 
familiar virtues of household life.^ 

^ " Through the great weight which, both ia theory aad in their 
actaal life with each other, was laid by the Epicureans on Friendship 
(a social deyelopment which only became possible after the dissolution 
of the bond which bad so closely united each indl?idual citizen to the 
Ciyil Community), Epicureanism aided in softening down the asperity 
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By the method of placing in continuous order 
certain common and well-known indications^ we have 
endeavoured to illustrate the view that the natural 
development of Greek Philosophy led in the direction 
of Ethics^ and that the natural development of Ethics 
led in the direction of a popular scheme of conduct, 
which, fragmentary and incomplete as it might be in 
a scientific sense, had yet the advantage that it was 
founded upon the common daily life of the ordinary 
man, and placed before the ordinary man in his common 
daily life an ideal of virtue which, by efforts not beyond 
his strength, he might realize and maintain. This type 
of character, partly the growth of the circumstances of 
the time, but strengthened and expanded by the manner 
in which Epicureanism adapted itself to tJiose circum- 
stances, reacted upon the sterner conception of the 
Stoic ideal of private virtue, and when we reach the 
revival of Religion and Philosophy in the Graeco- 
Boman world of the Empire, it is this ideal which • is 
the aim and end of every philosopher from Seneca to 
Marcus Aurelius, from Plutarch to Apuleius, no matter 
what the particular label they may attach to their doc- 
trines to indicate their formal adhesion to one of the 
great classical schools.^ To take an extreme example 

and exdiuiYeneM of ancient manners, and in onltivating the social 
▼irtaes of companionableness. oompatibility, friendliness, gentleness, 
beneficence, and gratitude, and so performed a work whose merit we 
should be careful not to tmder-estimate.*' — ^Uebsbwbo: Qrundiriu, Cf. 
HosAOB : Bai,y I. iv. 135—" dulcis amicis.'* The other elements of 
the Epicurean ideal are also realized in Horace's character, as his 
writings have left it to us. 

> This breaking away of the barriers between the teaching of 
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of a truth which will subsequently be illustrated 
from Plutarch, Seneca, who is a Stoic of the Stoics, is 
full of praise for the noble and humane simplicity of 
the Epicurean ideal of life, and in those inspiring 
letters through which he directs the conscience of his 
friend Lucilius into the pure and pleasant ways of 
truth and virtue, it is an exceptional occurrence for 
him to conclude one of his moral lessons without 
quoting in its support the authority of the Master of 
the Garden. The absorbing interest of Plutarch as a 
moral philosopher lies mainly in the fact that though, 
as a polemical writer, he is an opponent, and not always . 
a fair or judicious opponent, both of the Porch and the 
Grarden,^ he collects fix)m any quarter any kind of 

yarioos schools was, doabtlefls, larg^ely due to the Increasing import- 
ance which they uniTersaUy attached to Ethics. The fact, at any 
rate, is indisputable. Every history of Greek philosophy, from the 
Third Century onward, is freely scattered with such phrases as these 
from Ueberweg: — **The new Academy returned to Dogmatism. It 
commenced with Philo of Larisaa, founder of the Fourth School. . . . 
His pupil, Antiocbus of Ascalon, founded a Fifth School, by combining 
the doctrines of Plato with certain Aristotelian, and more particularly 
with certain Stoic theses, thus preparing the way for the transition to 
Neo-Platonism.*' — *' In many of the Peripatetics of this late period we 
find an approximation to Stoicism." 

^ As regards Epicureanism, see the Adver$u» Coloten, the De 
latenter vioendo, and the Non poise suaviier vivi seoundum Ejricurum, 
Plutarch's polemic against Stoicism is specially developed in the three 
tracts, Stoicoi (ibsurdiora Poetit diesref Ih Sloicorum liepugnantiii, 
and De communibut NotUii$. Plutarch's attitude is purely critical : 
he is by no means constructlTe. His criticism has been severely 
dealt with by H. Bazin in his dissertation, De Plutarcho Stoicorum 
Adversano. It is worthy of note that Plutarch deals entirely with 
the founders of the two schools, not with the later developments of 
their teachings. 
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teaching which he hopes to find useful in inculcating 
that ideal of conduct which he believes most likely to 
work out into virtue and happiness; and though his 
most revered teacher is Plato, the ideal of conduct 
which he inculcates is one which Epicurus would have 
wished his friend Metrodorus to appropriate and ex- 
emplify.^ This ideal Plutarch thought worth preserva- 
tion ; it is the last intelligible and practicable ideal 
presented to us by Paganism ; and the attempts which 
Plutarch made to preserve it are interesting as those 
of a man who stood at a crisis in the world's history, 
and endeavoured to find, in the wisdom and strength 
and splendour of the Past, a sanction for purity and 
goodness, when a sanction for purity and goodness was 
being mysteriously formed, in comparison with which 
the wisdom and strength and splendour of the Past 
were to be regarded but as weakness and darkness and 
folly. The experiment was not without success for a 
considerable time; and had Paganism been defended 

> Thieraob, who regardi Plutarch as the inangnrator of that moral 
refonnation which, as we attempt to show in the next chapter, was 
operating before be was bom, asserts that at the time when Plutarch 
began his work, the prevailing manner of life was based upon an 
Bpicurean ideaL (J>er Epikureismut war die Popfdarphilotophie de$ 
Tagei, denn in ihrfand die herr$ehende Lehentu)eiee ihren hegriffliohen 
^ttsdruck— Teiebsch : Politik und Philosophie in ihrem VerhSltni$ty 
etc., Marburg, 1853.) If this be so, and we willingly make the 
admission, there was little need for reform here, although, as Seneca 
found {Ad LucUium, xxi. 9), it may have been necessary to explain 
to a misunderstanding world what Epicureanism really was. What- 
ever Plutarch, as nominal Platonist, may polemically advance against 
Epicureanism, the ideal of Epicurus and Metrodorus is realized in the 
conduct of the group of people whose manner of life is represented in 
the Bffmpotiaet. 
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by Julian in the pliant form which Plutarch gave it, 
and in the spirit of tolerance which he infused into 
his defence of it, it is probable that the harmonious 
co-operation, and perhaps the complete union, of the 
classical tradition and the Christian faith would have 
been the early and beneficial result.^ With a view to 
observing some of the factors which contributed to the 
success of Plutarch's work, we propose to give a brief 
glance at the ethical condition of the epoch in which it 
was carried on. 

^ For some considerationfl on tbU subject see the condadiog 
chapter. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Ethical aspect of Grceco-Boman Society in the period qf Plutarch : 
difficulty of obtaining an impartial view of it — Itevivdl qf 
moral earnestness concurrent with the establishment of the 
Empire: the r^orms of Augustus a formal expression of 
a/dtuaX tendencies — Evidences of this in philosophical and 
general literature — TJie differences between various Schools 
modified by the importance qf the ethical end to which all their 
efforts were directed — Endeavour made to base morality on 
sanctions already consecrated by the philosophies and religious 
traditions of the Fast — Flutarch's " Ethics " the restdt of such 
an endeavour* 

FW ages have left to posterity a character less easy 
to define, or more subjected to the ravages of 
znutTially destructive schools of criticism, than that 
which gave the Religion of Christ to the Western 
world, and witnessed the moulding of Pagan Religion 
and Philosophy — or rather o f Pagan religions and 
philosophies-^ into that systematized shape which they 
afterwards presented against the progress of Christianity. 
Many ancient and some modem apologists of Christianity 
have appeared to think it essential to the honour and 
glory of their Creed that the world, before its rise, 
should be regarded as sunk in iniquity to such a depth 
that nothing but a Divine Revelation could serve to 
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elevate and purify it.^ It has been maintained, on the. 
jjj^pr >iQm3 ^ fvn\ th ft^i tno hy Christian writers, that no 
epoch of Western civ ilization has been so marked, not^ 
only oy the materia l well-being of the mass of man- 
kind, but " by virtue in the highest places and by 
moderation and sobriety in the ranks beneath," as that 
during wnich the new Creed was gene rally regarded a s, 
a base and superstitious sort of Atheism>^ It may be 
conceded that the original authors of this period who 
have been most read in modem times have easily been 
construed into vigorous and effective testimony in sup- 
port of the former position. The poets and rhetoricians 
of the Empire have had their most exaggerated phrases 
turned into evidence against the morals of their own 
days, and their less emphatic expressions have been 
regarded as hinting at the perpetration of vices too 



' E.q,, Dr. August Tholuok. — At the terminatioa of an article, 
'' Vthvr den Einfluu des HeiderUhuma auf$ Leben^** in which he ransacks 
classical authors and Christian fathers for anything which may serve 
to exhibit the degradation of Pagan society, he quotes the words of 
Athanasius to give expressioa to the conclusion referred to in the 
text. The whole of Champagny's brilliant euxd fieiscinating work on 
the Cesars is dominated by the same spirit, a spirit utterly incon- 
sistent with that attitude of philosophical detachment in which 
history should be written, (^^tudes sur VEni'pire Homain, tome iii, 
'' Let OiKirs.") Archbishop Treach, too, says of our period that it 
^' was the hour and power of darkness ; of a darkness which then, 
immediately before the dawn of a new day, was the thickest." 
{Miraclet, p. 162.) Prof. Mahaify, in the same uncritical spirit, refers 
to the '* singular " and *' melancholy " spectacle presented by Plutarch 
in hiB religious work, ^* dinging to the tinking ship, or rather, trying 
to atop the leak and declare her seatoorthy" (Greeks under Roman 
Sioay,^. 321.) 

' See Dean Merivale, Romane under the Empire, vol. vii. 
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monstrous to be more dearly indicated. If, by chance 
an author has left writings marked by a lofty concep- 
tion of morality, and breathing the purest and most 
disinterested love of virtue, this very fact has been 
sufi&dent to justify a denial of their Pagan origin, and 
the assertion that the true source of their inspiration 
must have been Judaea. Hence the curious struggles 
of many intelligent men to establish a personal con- 
nexion between Paul and Seneca, and to demonstrate 
that the Ethics of Plutarch are coloured by Christian 

ithors of the^eerioi 

^ See "St Paul asd Seneca" (Diseeruition ii. in Lightfoot ft« ^ ^^y^^^/y 
^ Philippians "} for a full account of the question from the hiitorical^j^ ^ry^ ^. 
and oritioal standpoints. The learned and impartial Biihop has no-^^^w. ^/fi^ 
ditBoulty in proving that the resemblances between Stoicism andf^, 
Christianity were due to St. PauVs acquaintance with Stoic teaching, f 
an d no<| \fs Seneca's knowledge of the Christian faith . 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, i n Syria (consecrated a.d. 420), appears 
to nave oeen tbe mx io assert the operation of Christian influences 
on Plutarch :—*' Plotinue, Plutarch, and Numenifu^ and the rest of 
heir tribes who lined after the Manifestation of our Saviour to the 
OeniUei, interied into their own writingt many points of Christian 
Thedogp/* (Theodoretus, Grmearum affeetionum curotio— Oratio ii., 
De Prindpio.) In another place he makes a still more definite 
assertion: ^Plutarch and Plotinus undoubtedly heard the Divine 
GoepeU* (Oratio x., De Oraculis.) Eualdus, in the ninth chapter 
of his Vita Phdarcki^ given towards the end of the first volume of the 
Paris edition of 1624, dare not be so emphatic as Theodoret : — ** There 
are^ in the wriiings of Plularclt^i numerous thoughts, draton from I cannot 
say what hidden source, which, from their truth and importance, could 
he taken for the utterances of a Christian oracle, I do not hesitate, 
therefore, to say of him, as TertuUian said of Seneca, that he is *■ often 
our own man* " And he even goes so far as to admit that, though 
Plutarch never attacked the Christian faith, and might have read the 
New Testament as well as the Old, it is quite impossible to claim him 
as a believer.—- Brucker, in a slight account of Plutarch in his Eietoria 
Critiea PhUosophim, takes a more critical view.^**The fact that 
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furnish material for correcting this one-sided impression 
have been less known to the multitude and less con- 
sulted by the learned. Even were the worst true that 
Juvenal, and Tacitus, and Martial, and Suetonius, and 
Petronius have said about Eoman courts and Eoman 
society ; even were it not possible to supply a correc- 
tive colouring to the picture from the pages o f Seneca, 
/v. a nd Lucan, a nd Plinv. an d Persius, a nd eve n Juvenal 
himself: yet it should be easy to remember that, just 
as the P ^ce of th e, Caesara. wm not the. City, -aQ_the-^ 
Cicy was jOjDt _the^ Empire. Exeat aula qui volet esse jpius 
IS a maxim that could with advantage be applied to 
the sphere of historical criticism as well as to that 
of practical Ethics; and if we leave the factions and 
scandals of the Court and the City under the worst of 
the Emperors, and follo w Dion into the huxsoflonelv.. 

Plutarch, in iiis numerous writings, nowhere alludes to the Christians, 
I do not know whether to attribute to his sense of fairness, or oven 
to actual favour, or whether to regard it as an indication of mere 
neglect and contempt." That Brucker is inclined to the alternative 
of contempt is shown by a comment in a footnote on Tillemont's asser- 
tion {Eiitoire des Empereura^ that Plutarch ignored the Christians, 
'*not daring to speak well, not wishing to speak ilL" **It appears 
to me," says Brucker, ^*that the real reason was contempt for the 
Christians, who were looked upon as illiterate." 

Of modem examples of this tendency one may be sufficient. In 
the introduction to an American translation of the De Sera NuminU 
Vindicta, the editor, after enumerating the arguments against aay 
connexion between Plutarch and Christianity, concludes: — ^*Yet 
I cannot doubt that an infusion of Christianity had somehow infil- 
trated itself into Plutarch's ethical opinions and sentiment, at inio 
those of Seneca,'* (** Plutarch on the Delay of the Divine Justice,*' 
translated, with an introduction and notes, by Andrew P. Peabodt, 
Boston, 1885.) 
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herdsmen on the deserted >iill« nf y^inlTgan ^^ linger with 
Plutarch at some modest gathering of family friends in 
Athens or the villages of BcBotia, we shall find innum- 
erable examples of that virtue which the Bepublican 
poet sarcastically denies to the highest rulers. Even 
after the long reign of Christianity, vice has been 
centralized in the great capitals of civilization; and 
Bome and Alexandria and Antioch are not without 
their parallels among the cities of Modem Europe. 
In Alexandria itself, the populace who could listen to 
discourses like those of Dion must have been endowed 
with a considerable capacity for virtue ; the tone of the 
orator, indeed, frequently reminds us of those modern 
preachers who provoke an agreeable sensation of excite- 
ment in the minds of their highly respectable audiences, 
by depicting them as involved in such wickedness as 
only the most daring of mankind would find courage 
to perpetrate.^ We propose to deal elsewhere with the 
testimony of Plutarch as to the moral character of the 
age in which he lived, and at present confine our obser- 
vations to the assertion that his "Ethical" writings 
are crowded with examples of the purest and most 
genuine virtue; not such virtue as shows itself on 
striking and public occasions only, but such also as 
irradiates the daily life of the common people in their 
homes and occupations. And although he is, perhaps, 
in some of his precepts, a little in advance of the general 
trend of his times, inculcating, in these instances, 

' See Dion : Ad Alexandrinos, p. 410 (DindorO- See also p. 402. 
Cf. PBn/>8TBATn8 : VitK SophUtarum, i. 6. 
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virtues which, though not unpractised and unknown, 
are still so far limited in their application that he 
^nshes to draw them from their shy seclusion in some 
few better homes, and to establish them in the broad 
and popular light of recognized customs;^ yet it is 
clear to every one of the few students of his pages that 
the virtues he depicts are the common aim of the 
people he meets in the streets and houses of Chseronea, 
and that the failings he corrects are the failings of the 
good people who are not too good to have to struggle 
against the temptations incident to humanity. The 
indications conveyed by Plutarch and Dion respecting 
the moral progress of obscure families and unknown 
villagers point to the widespread existence through the 
Empire of that same strenuous longing after goodness, 
which had already received emphatic expression in the 
writings of philosophers and poets whose activities had 
been confined to Eome. 

For there can be no doubt that the establishment 
of the Empire had been accompanied by a strenuous 
moral earnestness which is in marked contrast to the 
flippant carelessness of the last days of the Bepublican 
Era. The note of despair — despair none the less 
because its external aspect was gay and debonnaire — so 
frequently raised by Ovid and Propertius and Tibullus ; 
the reckless cry, Interea^ dum fata dnunt, jungamus 
amoves ; lam veniet tenebris Mors adoperta caput, is the 

* E.g., Conjugalia Prascepta, 140 A. — " Tho>i€ who do not associate 
cheerfully mth their inveSf nor share their recreations with them, 
teach them to seek their own pleasures apaH from tho^e of their 
husbands.** 
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last word of a dying epoch.^ These three great poets 
utter the swan song of the moribund Bepublic. Their 
beliefs are sceptical, or frankly materialistic ; they shut 
their eyes at the prospect of death to open them on 
the nearer charms of the sensual life : devoting their 
days and their genius to the pleasures of a passionately 
voluptuous love of women. In their higher moods 
they turn to the Past, but with an antiquarian interest 
only, like Ovid and Propertius, or, like libullus, to 
delight in the' religious customs that still linger in the 
rural parts of Italy, the relics of a simpler and devouter 
time. If they turn their thoughts to the Afterworld at 
all, it is to depict in glowing verses the conventional 
charms of the classic Elysium, or to find occasion 
for stnkiDg description in the fabled woes of Ixion 
and Tantalus.^ Even these descriptions change by a 
natural gradation into an appeal for more passionate 
devotion on the part of Corinna, or Delia, or Cynthia.® 
If Propertius thinks of death, it is but to hope that 
Cynthia will show her regard for his memory by visit- 
ing his tomb in her old age ; to regret, with infinite 
pathos, the thousands of " dear dead women ** who have 
become the prey of the Infernal Deities — bvM apvd 
infernos 'tot milia forniosarum ; to lament that his 
deserted mistress will call in vain upon his scattered 



* TiBULLUs: Eleg., i. 1. Cf. Propebtius : Eleg,, iii. 15. "Dum 
DOS fata linunt, ocoIob datiemns amore: Kox tibi longa Tenit, Dec 
reditura dies." 

' TiBULLUs : Eleg,y i. 3. " Quod si fatales iam snnc expleyimus 
annoB," to the end of the Elegj. 

» TiB.,i. 3(8ubfinem). 

£ 
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dust ; or to postpone all consideration of such matters 
until age shall have exhausted his capacity for more 
passionate enjoyment. K he mentions the mighty 
political events of his time, it is with the air of one 
who watches a triumphal procession while resting his 
head on his mistress's shoulder.^ But these poets, 
wrapped in all the physical pleasures which their age 
had to supply, are not ignorant of the malady from 
which it suffers ; they know that their despair and their 
materialism are born of the misery of long years of 
sanguinary strife ; and Tibullus, in one of the sweetest 
of his Elegies, utters a wish which is the Ave of the 
storm-tossed Eepublic to the approaching peace of the 
Empire : — At nobisy Pax alviay veni} 

Cum domino Pax ista venit? Virgil and Horace are 
poets of the Empire, and scrike the dominant note of 
che new epoch. It was not the mere courtly com- 
plaisance of genius for its patrons that led Virgil and 
Horace to identify their muse with the religious and 
moral reforms of Augustus. It was rather a conscious 
recognition of the spiritual needs of the new age which 
led poets and statesmen alike to further this joint 
work. It is the custom to regard the labours of 
Augustus as resulting in the superimposition on the 
social fabric of mere forms and rituals which would 
have been appropriate were society only a fabric, but 
which were utterly inadequate to serve as anything 
better than a superficial ornament to an expanding and 

^ Propebtitjs : JE7«g., it 13, 28 ; ir. 5, 23 aqq. ; ir. 4. 

' Tib., i. 10. 

^ LUCA.N : rharsalia, i. 670. 
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developmg organism.^ But, taken in conjunction with 
the poems of Yiigil and Horace, they ahow their real 
character as outward and visible signs of an inward 
and spiritual grace. It is true that Horace at times 
attributes the disasters from which his countrymen 
haye suffered to their disregard of the ancient religious 
ceremonies ; to their neglect of the templa mdesqiie 
laberUes deorum et fcsda nigro simulacra fwmjo ; ^ but 
in the six famous Odes which stand at the head of 
Book III he emphasizes the national necessity of 
diastity, fidelity, mercy, loyalty to duty ; and he utters 
not less emphatic warnings against the general danger 
from ayarice, ambition, luxury. The essentially re- 
ligious character of the .Sneid is evident to every 
reader. That is no mere formalism which inspires with 
moral vigour the splendid melodies of the Sixth Book.^ 
Although the Poet uses the conventional machinery 
of Elysium and Tartarus to emphasize the contrast 
between Virtue and Vice by contrasting the fates that 

' The basia of the work of AugnBtns, and of the religioiu reformi 
inangnrated or developed by him, is laid in the recognition of a fact 
noted by Balbns in Cic, De Nat Deorum, lib. ii 3. ''Eonim 
ImperiiB rempnblioam axnpliflcatam qni religionibos pamiflsent £t 
si oonferre TolxunnB noetra cum extemia, ceteris rebus aut pares ant 
etiam inferiores reperiemur ; religione, id est, cultu deorum, multo 
superiores." Cf. Horaox : Od^ iii 6, tv. 1-4 ; Lrrr, xlv. 39. 

* Hob: Od., iii. 6. 

' 8ee Boissixb: lidigion BomairUy vol. i. cap. 5.^Le Sixiime 
Litre de VEnHde. St. Augustine must surely have felt the rdigwu$ 
influence of the JSneid when he experienced tbe emotion which he 
describes in the well-known passage in the First Book of tbe Con- 
fessions— |>Zorafe Didcmem mortuam (cogebar), quia <e oeeidit 6b amorem : 
rvm ifUerea meiptum morientem, Deuf Yita m/w^ tiecU oeculis ferretn 
fUtfemmtM. (Lib, i cap. xiii.) 
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await them hereafter; yet justice, piety, patriotism, 
chastity, self-devotion ; fidelity to friend and wife and 
client; filial and fraternal love: never received 
advocacy more strenuous and sincere, never were 
sanctioned by praise more eloquent, or reprehension 
more terrible, than in those immortal verses which it is 
an impertinence to praise. The question which pre- 
sented itself to Augustus, to his ministers and to his 
poets, was how to re-invigorate and preserve those 
qualities by her practice of which Borne had become 
pulcherrima rerum. And we cannot wonder that an 
important part of their answer to this question lay in 
the direction of restoring those ancient religious cere- 
monies and moral practices which had been most con- 
spicuously displayed when Eome was making her 
noblest efforts to accomplish her great destiny. The 
sanction of antiquity is the most permanent of all 
appeals that are ever made to humanity ; and, even in 
times of revolution, its authority has been invoked by 
those most eager to sweep away existing institutions. 
Pro magno teste vetvstas creditur} But if Augustus and 
his friends appealed to antiquity, it was not merely to 
recall the shadows of the ancient forms and customs, 
but to revivify them with the new life of virtue that 
was welling up in their time, and which, in its turn, 
received external grace and strength by its embodiment 
in the ancestral forms. 

The strong chord of moral earnestness struck by 
Horace and Virgil grows more resonant as the new era 

^ Ovid : Fa»th ^^ 203; ct Mato., i. sec. S. 
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advances, until, in literature at least, it attains the 
persistence of a dominant. Jnvenal is so passionately \ / 
moral that he frequently renders himself liable to v 
Horace*s censure of those "who worship virtue too 
much ; but, in his best moods, as in the famous lines 
which close the Tenth Satire, he depicts the virtuous 
man in a style which is not the less earnest and sincere 
because it is also dignified and calm. Fersius, whose 
disposition was marked by maidenly modesty and 
gentleness, and who is also described as frvgi et 
ptidicTis, shows, even when hampered by a disjointed 
style which only allows him to utter his thought in 
fragments, that devotion to the highest moral aims 
which we should expect from a writer brought up under 
the influences which he enjoyed ; ^ and though he, too, 
exhibits some of the savage ferocity of Juvenal in his 
strictures of vice, he yet pays, in his Fifth Satire, that 
tribute to virtue in the person of Comutus which 
" proves the goodness of the writer and the gracefulness 
with which he could write." ^ Lucan, too, whose youth, 
like that of Fersius, had the inestimable advantage of 
receiving a share of the wisdom which Comutus had 
gained by nights devoted to philosophic studies, exhibits 
a spirit of the loftiest morality tmder the rhetorical 
phrasing of his great Republican Epic' Looking back, 
with something of regret, to the days of a dominant 

* See the Life of Penins, incladed, with the Lives of Terence, 
Horace, Jayenal, Lucan, and Pliny the Elder, in the writingi of 
SnetoniiiB. 

^ Macleake'b FerHui. — Introduction. 

* PxBnuB : 8at., y. 62-64. — Aitenoelumi$juvai impadstcefe charUs, 
CMor emmjuvenum pnrgntas inserit avret Fntgf CUanViea. 
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oligarchy, he does not conceal the licentiousness which 
society harboured beneath the sway of the later 
Optimates, and he turns mostly to Cato as the type 
which he would fain accept as representative of the 
true Pwoman patrician :— 

*' Nam coi orediderim Superos arcana dataros 
Dictorosqae magtB quam aancto rera Catoni ? '* ^ 

The noble lines in which Cato i-efuses to consult the 
Libyan oracle — Non eocploratti,m populis Ammona re- 
linquens — are well known, and express a highly ethical 
view of the divine administration of the world :— 

" HsBremiu canoti saperia, temploqae tacente 
Nil faoimoB non sponte Dei : nee Tocibus aUU 
Xumen agit : dixitque semel nascentiboa aactor 
Quicqaid scire licet : steriles nee legit arenas 
Ut caneret paaois, mersitque boo pnlrere veruzn. 
Edtne Dei sedes aiai terra et poacoa et aer 
£t calum et virtus ? Superos quid quarimus ultra ? 
Juppiter eat quodconque yides quocunque moveris." - 



His biting sarcasms on those who exercise the art of 
Magic are conceived in the same spirit of lofty rever- 
ence for the Divine Nature,^ and he would fain believe 



^ Fharmliay ix. 554-5oo. 

- Fharwliay ix. 570. We hare not been able to refrain from quoting 
these— as other— well-known rerses in the text. They are the 
highest expression of the Stoic Pantheism. *' Virtus " has the 
appearance of a rhetorical climax ; but has it been noticed that the 
great modern poet of Pantheism — for what else was Wordsworth ? — 
also makes humanity the highest embodiment of that '* presence . . . 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. And the round ocean and 
the living air, And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ? " 

= Qnis labor hie 8up«ri$j drc, vi. 490, et passim. 
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in the immortality of the soul as a stimiilas to virtue 
and self-abegnation in the present life.^ 

The philosophers are marked by the same strenuous 
seriousness as the poets. The letters of Seneca to 
Lucdlius are still an Enchiridion for those that love 
virtue, and though there were, doubtless, in the ranks 
of the philosophers some who deserved the ferocity 
of Juvenal; some who laid themselves open to the 
sarcasms of Seneca's Mend, MarceUinus ; ^ some like 
Euxenus, an early teacher of ApoUonius of Tyana, 
" who did not care much to conform the actions of his 
life " to the tenets of the philosophy he professed ; ^ 
some who resembled the Cynics who haunted the streets 
and temple gates of Alexandria, and did nothing, as 
Dion said, " but teach fools to laugh at Philosophy ; " * 
yet it is beyond controversy that philosophers at this 
time were generally recognized as the moral teachers 
of society, and contributed largely, both as domestic 
chaplains like Fronto, and evangdistic preachers like 
ApoUonius of Tyana, to the spread of that virtue whose 
praise and admiration are so conspicuous and sincere 
in the Greek and Boman writers of the period. The 
contrast presented by the Sophists, with their artificial 
graces and their luxurious lives, only served to em- 
phasize the worth of the true philosopher, and when a 

^ jPeZioei encTt <uo, &c, i. 459. 

* Semtabitnr scbolas nostras, et obiiciet pbilosopbis oongiaria, 
arnicas, gnlam : ostendet mibi alium in adulterio, aliam in popina, 
aliam in aula.— Sekeoa : EpUL^ i. 29. 

' PHnx)8TBATU8, i. 7. Tbe quaint turn of tbe yersion in the 
text is i^m Bloukt^s 16S1 translation of tbe Lift oj ApdUorUtu. 

< Dick : Oratio 32, pp. 402-8 (DindorO- . 
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Sophist turned round upon bis career, and determined 
to lead a virtuous life, be joined tbe ranks of those who 
professed philosophy.^ 

One of the most frequently recurrent signs of tbe 
essential love of virtue exhibited by this age is the 
constant and strenuous insistence that practice must 
conform to profession ; and that hypocrisy is almost in 
the condition of a cardinal vice. It may, of course, be 
asserted that the passionate eagerness displayed touch- 
ing the importance of being true in act to the explicit 
utterances of Philosophy is but a sign of conscious 
weakness in well-doing ; and that a truer virtue would 
have given effect to itself without all this noisy preewh- 
ing. But a recognition of one's own feebleness has 
subsequently become one of the most lauded elements 
of the saintly character, and it is given to very few to 
blossom gently and naturally into that goodness which 
does neither strive nor cry. Juvenal's diatribes against 
the Egnatii of Eome are not very diJBferent in language, 
and hardly different at all in spirit, from the attacks of 
New Testament writers on hjrpocritical members of the 
Churches. So far as Greece was concerned, this love 
of sincerity was but a return — from a somewhat distant 
lapse — to the ideal of personal openness presented in 
the famous words of Achilles : — 



^ See Dion: D^ Coffnitione Dei (pp. 213-4) for an ioterestiog 
comparison between the owl and the philosopher on the one hand, 
and the sophist and the peacock on the other. (Cf. Ad Alexan* 
drino$f p. 406, where the sufferings of the faithful philosopher 
are in implied contrast to the rewards that await the brilliant 
sophist.) 
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^ For like hell moatb I loath 
Who holds not in his words end thoughts one indistingaished troth.'* ^ 

And not only is practice regarded as the culmination 
of theory, the habit formed npon the active principle. 
Philosophy, but the question of personal honour is 
involved in the harmony between creed and deed ; and 
one mark of distinction between sophist and philosopher 
is that the external apparatus of the former — "his 
contracted brows and studied gravity of aspect** — do 
not indicate the possession of the virtues which are the 
pride of the latter.* 

Plutarch frequently lays strenuous weight on this 
point ;^ Seneca, Dion, Aurelius, Epictetus, Apuleius, 
are crowded with sermons on its importance.* And if 
pure professions are to be carried out into pure actions, 

^ Iliad, ix. 312-S (ChapmAn's traaslation> This actual text is 
quoted in PHZLOBTBATtTE' Lif)e» of the Sopkisti (i. 25) as a criticism 
on some of the false and fantastic exercises of the Sophists. The 
** distant lapse " referred to in the text is constantly evident in the 
dramas of the hest Athenian period. And history shows that there 
was a strong tendency in the Hellenic character agreeing with that 
indicated by the evidence of the dramatists, notwithstanding the 
outcry raised when Euripides summed up the whole matter in his 
famous line in the Hippolytus {Hipp. 612). 

^ Philostbatxjb : Vitm 8ophi$tarum, lib. i sec. 24. 

3 £.g., De Stoic, Bepug., 1033 A, £ ; De Audiendo, 43 F. 

^ See frequent passages in Seneca's letters to Lucilius, e.g. Ep. 
i. 16, 20. Of. JDe Vita Beata, cap. 18, where Seneca defends himself 
and other philosophers against the charge **aliter loquerit: aliter 
9im$" He will not be deterred from the pursuit of virtue by any 
truth human weakness may have to admit in the charge. 

This note is weU marked in both Aurelius and Epictetus (ii. 19. 
Cf. AxTLtis Gelliub, xvii. 19). The praise of 'Ulysses at the end of 
the De Deo Socratis of Apuleius is couched in the same strain. 
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there is a growing sense that neither may impure 
words be indulged in, even by those whose lives are 
pure. Even so far as the composition of light verse 
was concerned, a new sensitiveness was making itself 
evident. Catullus had said in the old days that a 
chaste and pious man might legitimately write verses 
of a licentious character, and the catchword had been 
repeated by all the society poets down to Martial.^ 
But, even when addressing Domitian, Martial, who 
asserts that his life is pure, begs the Emperor to regard 
his lightest epigrams with the toleration due to the 
licence of a court jester. Pliny, the excellent and 
respectable Pliny, could not read his naughty hendeca- 
syllables "merely to a few friends in my private 
chamber " without subjecting his compositions to serious 
criticisms in the homes of these friends, criticisms which 
he strives to meet by a long display of great names 
who have sinned in the same direction; but beneath 
this display his uneasiness peeps forth at every 
word.^ 

The moral reformation officially inaugurated by 
Augustus appears, in the light of these indications, 
as corresponding to an increased tendency to virtue 

* Catullus, xvi. 4, 5; Ovn): Tfi%tia, ii. 353-4; Martial, 
i. 5. 

* Flint : Ep. ▼. 3. Plutarch, also, is legitimately oflfended at the 
loose language of the founders of Stoicism (see Be Stoic. Repug., 1044 
6), and his expressions, as are those of Pliny's friends, are quite in 
harmony with the modem attitude on the question. Apuleius defends 
himself against a similar charge to that brought against Pliny by a 
similar display of great names. — ** Fecere tamen et alii talia " (De 
Deo Socratis). 
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actually leavening Grs&co-Boman society. The formal 
acts of the Csesar, the policy of his ministers, the 
religious sentiment of Horace and Virgil, the Stoic 
fervour of Seneca and Lucan, the martyr spirit of the 
Thraseas and the Arrias, the tyrannizing morality of 
Juvenal, the kindly humanity of Pliny the Younger, 
the missionary enthusiasm of Dion, the gentle per- 
suasiveness of Plutarch, are all common indications of 
the good that still interfused the Boman world; all 
point, as indeed, many other signs also point, to the 
existence of a widespread belief that virtuous ideals 
and virtuous actions were an inheritance of which 
mankind ought not to allow itself to be easily deprived. 
Philosophers and politicians, as they were at one in 
recognizing the value of this heritage, so they were 
also at one touching the general means by which its 
precious elements were to be invigorated and maintained. 
As we have already suggested, it is a remarkable 
characteristic of the philosophic writers of this period — 
of Seneca and Dion, of Plutarch, and even of Epictetus 
— that there is in them no pedantic adhesion to the 
fixed tenets of a particular school. The haK-playful 
boast of Horace at one end of the period — niUlius 
addidus jurare in verba oiiagistri ^ — is reiterated with 
something of sarcastic emphasis in Epictetus at the 
other: "Virtue does not consist in having understood 
Chrysippus/'a Seneca gives expression to this preva- 
lent spirit of compromise with great courage and 



^ Horace : Ep., i. 1, 14. 

* Epiotbtus : EncJieir.^, 49 ; Discourgeif iii. 2 ; i. 17. 
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clearness. After quoting snio more a certain nohilis sen- 
tentia of Epicurus, he says : '' You must not regard these 
expressions as peculiar to Epicurus ; they are common 
property. The practice which obtains in the Senate 
should, I think, be adopted in Philosophy. When a 
speaker says something with which I partly agree, I 
ask him to compromise, and then I go with him."^ 
Anything in the whole gathered wealth of the Past 
which promised support to a man in his efforts to 
regulate his life in accordance with the dictates of 
reason and virtue was welcomed and made available 
for the uses of morality by the selective power of 
Philosophy. Hence Plutarch levies contributions on 
philosophers, poets, legislators ; on Hellenic and Bar- 
barian Eeligions ; on Mysteries, Oracles, private utter- 
ances ; on the whole complex civilization of the Graeco- 
Eoman world, and the civilizations which it had absorbed 
or dominated; on everything, in fact, which, from its 
antiquity, or its possession of national or individual 
authority, could be made available for establishing the 
practice of virtue on the sanction of an ancient and 



^ Sexxca: Epitt ad Lucilium, L 21. Here are a few of the 
egregia dicta which Seneca takes from the teachings of Epicnras, 
or Metrodorua, or alieujus ex iUa offieina. — ** Honeata re$ e$t Issta 
pauperia8"\ ** SatU magnum alter alteri tlieatrum sumus" ^ Philo^ 
sophim 8ervia8 oportet ut tibi contingat vera libertaSj* '* Si cui ma non 
vtdentur amplisstma, licet totiuB mundi dominus sit, tamen miser est'* 
*' Quid est turpius, quam senex vivere ineipiensi'* " Is maxime divitiis 
fruitur^ qui minime divitiie indiget^** ** Immodica ira gignit insaniam" 
" Sic fae omnia, tanquam spectet Epicurus,** '* Initium est salutis, 
notitia peccati" &c. Yet Seneca was the acerrimus Stoicits of 
Lactantius (Div. Inst, i. 5). 
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inalienable foundation. The object of the following 
pages is to scmtmize the results of this appeal to the 
Past, as they are presented in the " Ethics " of Plutarch, 
and to arrange in some kind of order the various 
elements of which they are composed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Flutarch*$ attitude towards Pagan helirfs marked by a spirit of 
reverent rationalism — The three recognized sources of Beligum : 
Poetry f Philosophy^ and Law or Custo^n — The contribution of 
each to be examined by Reason with the object of avoiding both 
Superstition and Atheism: Beason the ^^ Mystcujogue^^ of 
Beligion — Provisional examples of PlutarcKs method in the 
three spheres — His reluctance to press rationalism too far — HU 
piety partly explained by his recognition of the divine mission 
of Pome — Absence of dogmatism in his teaching, 

THE question which meets us on the very threshold 
of an inquiry into the religious views and moral 
teachings of Plutarch is that involved in a definition of 
his attitude towards the popular faith. His desire to 
form a consistent body of doctrine out of its hetero- 
geneous and chaotic elements is not so intense as to 
blind him to the difficulties of the task. Poets, legis- 
lators, and philosophers have jointly contributed to the 
formation of the " ancient and hereditary Faith," and 
Philosophy, Law, and Poetry, avoid reconciliation to as 
great a degree as, in the days of Solon, the famous 
Attic factions of the Paraloi, the Epakrioi, and the 
Pedieis, to the pacification of whose internecine ani- 
mosities the policy of that statesman was directed. 
The gods of the philosophers are like the Immortals of 
Pindar : — 
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** Not deatb they know, nor age, nor toil and pain, 
: And bear not Acheron*t deep and solemn strain.*' ^ 

Philosophy, too, rejects the Strifes, the Prayers, the 
Terrors, and the Fi^trs, which Homeric poesy elevates 
to the divine rank.^ Its teachings, moreover, are often 
at variance with religious practices established or 
recognized by Law and Prescription, as when Xeno- 
phanes chid the Egyptians for lamenting Osiris as a 
mortal, while yet worshipping him as a god. Poets 
and legislators, in their turn, refuse to recognize the 
metaphysical conceptions — '' Ideas, Numbers, Unities, 
Spirits" — ^which philosophers — Platonists, Pythago- 
reans, and Stoics — have put in the place of Deity.^ 

> Fragment 120 in Bergk't third edition, 144 in his fourth edition, 
and 107 in Bdckh'8 edition. W. Christ includes it in his selections 
-^i hH^w %XlCiv (No. 4). 

« mad^, ix. 498 ; xi. 3, 73 ; i?. 440. 

* AmaimivA^ 763 C, sqq. ; cf. De TlaeiiM PkUofoph.y lib. i. 879- 
880 A. This tract cannot be quoted as authority for Plutarch's Tiews ; 
it is in seyeral places distinctly, eren grossly, anti-Platonic, and in 
other places e?en more distinctly Epicurean. As an example of the 
rererenoe with which Plutarch constantly aUudes to Plato, the first 
oonversatlQn in the Eighth Book of the Symposiaos may be quoted. 
The conyersation arises out of a celebration of Plato's birthday, and 
Plutarch gires a sympathetic report of the remarks of Mestrius 
Florus, who is of opinion that those who impute the philosopher's 
pateniity to Apollo do not dishonour the God. Cf. this and hundreds 
of other similar examples with the bitterly contemptuous expressions 
in the De PlaeUii^ 881 A, a section which concludes with an emphatic 
exposition of .that Epicurean Tiew which Plutarch exerts himself so 
stx^nuously to confute in theJDe Sera Numinis Vindicta. Bemordakis 
** stars '* the 2>e PlaeiiUy though Zimmerman quotes it as evidence 
against the sincerity of Plutarch's piety {Epietola ad Nicolaum 
Nannen, cap. 7: **aperte negat providentiam "). Wyltenbach says 
the De PlaeitU was ** e perditis quibuedam germanis libris compilatum.*' 
Christopher Meiners {HUtoria Doctrinst de Vero DeOy p. 246} attacks 
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This clashing of discordant elements in the mass of the 
popular tradition is audible in Plutarch's exposition of 
his own views ; a fact which is less to be wondered at 
when we accept the hint furnished in the allusion to 
Osiris just quoted, and note that Plutarch will not 
confine his efforts, as "arbitrator between the three 
Factions which dispute about the nature of the Gods," 
to the sphere *of Grseco-Roman Mythology.^ But 
although he will sit in turn at the feet of poets, 

\ philosophers, and legislators, borrowing, from Science, 
Custom, Tradition alike, any teaching which promises 
ethical usefulness, he frequently insists, both in general 

,/terms and in particular discussions on points of practical 
morals, that Beason must be the final judge of what is 
worthy of selection as the basis of moral action. 
Philosophy, in his beautiful metaphor, so full of solemn 
meaniug to a Greek ear, must be our MjatagogM-^o 

the boldness of the writer, *'qa4 deortim numea et providentiam 
impagnavit, qtuBqae a Plutarch i pie tate et moribus longe abhorret'* 
Corsini seems to think that the incredible labour involved in the 
compilation makes it worthy of Plutarch. His edition, with notes, 
translation, and dissertations, makes a very handsome quarto, which 
is a monument of combined industry and simplicity. He makes no 
comment on the anti-Platonic expressions alluded to above (Corsinus : 
riidarehi De Plaeiti$ Philosophorumf libri v., Florence, 1759), nor 
does MahafFy either, who regards the De Plaeiti$ aa genuine, though 
he calls it jejune. I have been unable to see a copy of Beck's 1787 
edition, which Yolkmann highly praises. It may be observed with 
regard to the passage referred to at the head of this note that 
Plutarch would never have limited the contribution of philosophy to 
the knowledge of God to rh (puiriK6v. Dion Cbrysostom {De Dei 
Cognitionej 393, sqq.) mentions the same three sources of the knowledge 
of the Divine nature as Plutarch, but also postulates a primeval and 
innate cognition of God. 

^ Cf. the Pseudo-Plutarchic De Phcii. Phil, 880 A. 
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Theology: wx \\\\\f\\ IiIIikim llnnKiii from Philosophy, 
and take her as our guide to the mysteries of Beligion, 
reverently submitting every detail of creed or practice 
to her authority.^ We shsdl then avoid the charge that 
we take with our left hand what our teachers — our 
legislative, mythological, philosophic instructors — have 
offered with their right. The selecting and controlling 
power of Beason, applied to philosophical discussions, 
wiU enable us to attain to a becoming conception of 
the nature of the Deity; applied to the matter of 
Mythology, it will enable us to reject the narratives, at 
once discreditable and impossible, which have become 
current respecting the traditional gods; and, in the 
sphere of Law and Custom, it will enable us correctly 
to interpret the legal ordinances and established rules 
cozmected with sacrifices and other religious celebra- 
tions. The assumption which inspires all Plutarch's 
arguments on matters pf Peligion is that these three 
sources supply a rational ba8isfo^ be^ef ^d con duct : 
nit ttoit flupbisliUon on i£e one hand, and atheistic 
nuSSpreSSfiraBSfi^h"^^^ 
obsc!H«-i;hBnrne^prm6lpies"t)f Htjeiirfj^ 
must analyse "tlie' wK61(r''ma^ pyerl aga±n7";ffnd 
dis80ciat'6*^'6*"HS6nar'and' therp'ure^.^ crude exr 
aggerSions and unintelligent accretions.^ It must 

^ A6yoy ix (f>i\oero(l>ias iivorraywyhv kyaXa$6yr€s. De leide et Onride, 
378 A, B. " Un Hen pieux Beformait entre le myste et eon mystagogue, 
lien qui ne pouvait plus »e rompre Bans crime,** — Maury, vol. ii. cap. xi. 
For the saying of Tbeodorus about ** taking with the left hand what 
is offered with the right," see De TranquUHtaU Animit 467 B. 

' De Itide et Onride^ and De Superstitione, passim. 

F 
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be admitted that he applies no definite roles of 
criticism, constructs no scientifically exact system of 
analysis, propounds no infallible dogmas. His canon 
is the general taste and good sense of the educated 
man ; a canon which, vague as it may seem, is based 
upon an intelligent knowledge of the practical needs 
of life, and produces results which are applicable m a 
;remarkable degree to the satisfaction- of such needs. 
As provisional illustrations dfl^lutarch's method in the 
three spheres of Philosophy, Mythology, and National 
Custom, we may note the discussion on the nature of 
God in the '^ De E apud Delphos," the criticism of the 
great national poets of Greece in the " Quomodo adole- 
scene poetas audire debeat," and the remarks in the 
''De Iside et Osiride" concerning certain religious 
practices in the worship of these two Egyptian deities. 
In the first-named tract the ostensible subjects of 
discussion are the nature and attributes of Apollo ; but 
! it soon becomes quite clear that the argument is con- 
cerned with the nature of Deity itself rather than with 
the functions of the traditional god. " We constantly 
hear theologians asserting and repeating in verse and 
in prose that the nature of G<xi is eternal and in- 
corruptible, but that this nature, by the operation of an 
intelligent and inevitable law, effects certain changes 
in its own form. At one time God reduces all nature 
to uniformity by changing His substance to fire ; and, 
again, in a great variety of ways, under many forms, 
enters into the phenomenal world.^ . . . Philosophers, 

' Cf. Dioo. Laibt. Tii 134 (Bittib and Pbxllzb, sect 404). 
— *" God, bj transformation of His own essence, makes the world."— 
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in their desire to conceal these high matters from the 
common herd, call God's transmutation into fire by 
two names— Apollo, to express His unity; Phoebus, to 
describe His clear-shining purity. To denote Grod's 
suffering the change of His nature into air and 
water and earth and stars, and the various species of 
pljgits and animals, they figuratively tell of ' tearings 
asunder ' and ' dismemberings,' and in these aspects He 
is variously called Dionysus, Zagraeus, Nyktdius, and 
Isodaites, and His ' destructions ' and ' disappearances,' 
His 'death' and His 'resurrection,' are inventions, 
enigmas, and myths, fittingly expressing, for the general 
ear, the true nature of the changes in Grod's essence in 
the formation of the world." ^ Plutarch here represents 
himself as the speaker; and while Ammonius, who was 
Plutarch's master,^ and is always spoken of by him 
with the greatest reverence, is subsequently introduced 
as taking a different view of the processes by which 
God produced the world of phenomena, yet neither 
does he depart from the rational standpoint in his view 
of the terms under discussion.^ In allusion to these 

Giant's ArUtUle, Essay vi., « The Ancieni Stoics."* Cf . Plut : De 
Stoic. Bepugn, 1053. 

* De E apud Ddplioi, 388 F. 

' Quotnodo Adulator, 78 E. Cf . EimAPius on Ewtorianf of Philosophy, 
** No one has written aoy careful account of the lives of philosophers, 
among whom we count not only Ammonius, teacher of divinest 
Platarch, but also Plutarch himself, the darling and delight of all 
Philosophy." Eunapius thinks that the Parallel Lives were Plutarch's 
finest work, but adds that *' all his writings are thickly sown with 
original thoughts of his own, as well as with the teachings of his 
Master/' 

* 393 E. 
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terms, as explained by Plutarch firom the Stoical view 
of the Divine Nature/ he says, " Surely God would be 
a less dignified figure than the child in the poem,^ 
since the pastime which the child plays with mere 
sand, building castles to throw them down again, God 
would thus be ever playing with the universe. On the 
contrary, God has mysteriously cemented the universe 
together, overcoming that natural weakness in it which 
tends perpetually to annihilation. It is the function of 
some other god, or, rather, of some dsemon, appointed 
to direct nature in the processes of generation and 
destruction, to do and suffer these changes." In both 
these views the literal acceptation of the mythological 
names is repudiated, • and the two differ only in that 
the Stoics quoted in Plutarch's speech make the 
Supreme Suler modify His essence to the production 
of phenomena, while Ammonius relegates that function 
to a subordinate power ; keeping his Platonic Demiurgus 
pure from these undignified metamorphoses. It will 
subsequently appear, when we come to deal with the 
Dsemonology of Plutarch, that the latter view is the 



' Platarch elsewhere comments upon the c^ptjcriXo^fa of the Stoics 
in finding explanations of the various names of the popular Deities 
iJiuomcido Adol68c«n»t 31 E). Cicebo {De Natwra Deorum, iii. 24) 
represents Cotta as charging the Stoics with supporting the crudest 
superstitions of the popular faith by the skiU which they displayed 
in finding a mysterious significance in the current names and 
legends :—** Atque h«o quidem et ejusmodi ex yetere GrsBcia fama 
coUecta sunt; quibus intelligis resistendum esse, ne perturbentur 
religiones. Vestri antem non modo h«o non repellunt, yerum etiam 
confirmant, interpretando quorsum quidque pertineat." 

» Eiad, XT. 362-4. 
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one he also actually accepted. The discussion, at any 
rate, furnishes a capital instance of what Plutarch 
means by his assertion that Season must be Mysta- 
gogue to Theology. Mythological terms must be ex- 
amined by Beason before their meaning can be accepted 
as an element in religious teaching. The particular 
view taken of the expressions is left to the taste or 
philosophic bent of the individual critic : to Academic 
or Stoic reasonings ; the only essential is that the crude 
literal meaning of the terms shall be repudiated as dis- 
cordant with a rational estimate of the Divine Nature^ 
In the critical essay, " Quomodo adolescens poetas 
audire debeat," the same method is appUed to the 
whole religious and moral teaching of the national 
poets. However great Plutarch's admiration for Plato 
as man and philosopher may be, his sound sense of 
what is practicable in common life prevents him from 
subjecting the ancient poetry of Greece, as an element 
in ethical culture, to the impossible standard of the 
" Eepublic,'* and he therefore, on this question, opposes 
Stoic and Peripatetic wisdom to the teaching of a 
Master with whose sublime views he often finds him- 
self in agreement.^ Throughout the whole work he 

iQ/In another place Plutardh expresses the view that the original 
Creator of the world besto'wed upon the stuff of the phenomenal 
world a principle of change and moTement hy which that stuff often 
disfiolYes and reshapes itself under the operation of natural causes 
without the intenrention of the original Creator ( J>t Befectu Orac,^ 
43M). 

\J) Plutarch, in this Essay, distinctly places himself in opposition 
to Platc^ whose views, for the purposes of contrast, may he summarized 
from two well-known passages of the EepuUic, In 837 B, C, the 
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applies the touchstone of common sense to all the 
beauties and all the barbarities of the traditional 



^rreater part of the myths current in the popular poets are repudiated. 
Then, after that famous series of criticisms applied to particular 
passages taken from Homer and Hesiod and other poets, after his 
analysis of the rarious kinds of ''narration," and his implicit in- 
clusion of the great poets of Greece among the masters of that kind 
of imitative narration which a man will the more indulge in, the 
more contemptible he is, Plato concludes with that ironical descrip- 
tion of the reception which a Homer or a Hesiod would hare to meet 
in a state founded on the Platonic ideaL ** TFs %haXi pay kin reverence 
ai a $aered, admirable^ and eharming permmage; we »haU pour per- 
fumed oil upon hii head and eroum him wih woollen fillets ; hut we 
shall tell him tltat owr laioe exclude sueh eharaetere a$ he^ and tltaU 
send him away to some other eity than our$" — 398 A, B (Daries and 
Vaughan's translation> Plutarch, howeyer, takes the world as it is. 
He admits that poetry id a siren, but refuses to stop the ears of the 
young people who Usten to her fascinating strains. Lycurgus was 
mad in thinking he could cure drunkenness by cutting down the 
vineyards ; he should rather have brought the water-springs nearer 
to the vines. It is better to utilize the vine of poetry by ciiecking 
and pruning its " fanciful and theatrical exuberance ** than to uproot 
it altogether. We must mingle the wine with the pure water of 
philosophy, or, to use another image, poetry and philosophy must be 
planted in the same soil, just as the mandragora, which moderates the 
native strength of the wine, is planted in vineyards {Quomodo 
Adoleseens, 15 E). 

August Schlemm, in his De fontibue Plutarchi Ccmmentationum De 
Aud. Poetis et de Foriuna (Gottingen, 1893), subjects the structure 
of the De Aitdiendie to a very close and careful analysis, and comes 
to the conclusion that the main sources of Plutarch's material are 
to be found in the writings of Stoic and Peripatetic philosophers. 
He notes that Plutarch's examples are taken from the same Homeric 
verses as Plato's, and adds, *'Qua cum ita sint, quomodo hie 
Plutarchum inter et Platonem similitudines orta sint dubium jam 
esse non potest. Plutarchus, ut in eis quss antecedunt, ita etiam 
hie, usus est libro Peripatetici cujusdam, qai, ut criminationee a 
Platone poetis factaa repeUereU hujus modi fictiones in natura artis 
poeticsB positas esse demonstravit et commentationi sufe inseruit 
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legends as embodied in Epic and Tragic poetry. 
Besuson and common sense admit the high value of 
imaginative literature in ethical education, and reason 
and common sense decide what practical advice shall 
be given to youthful students of fiction, in order that 
moral lessons may be driven home, immoral incidents, 
descriptions, and characters made harmless, or even 
beneficial, while, at the same time, even purely eesthetic 
considerations are not neglected. 

At the commencement of the "De Iside et Osiride'* 
Plutarch deals fully with numerous examples of 
religious practices coming under his third description 
of the sources of religious belief, that, namely, of Law 
or established Custom. He discusses their meaning in 
the light of a principle which he states as follows : — 
" In the religious institutions (connected with the 
worship of Isis and Osiris) nothing has become es- 
tablished which, however it may appear irrational, 
mythical, superstitious, has not some moral or salutary 
reason, or some ingenious historical or physical ex- 
planation." ^ He is not always successful in his 
search after a moral meaning, or even an ingenious 



poetarnm Tersas a Platone vituperatos/* ClirysippttB had composed 
a work on Mono to stud-y Poetry, Zeno one entitled On Poetical Sttidyi 
and Cleanthes another, called On tlie Poet 

The opinion of eo conecientione a scholar on Plutarch's *' appro- 
priations " is worth quoting : — ^ tenendnm est . . . Plutarchum non 
enm faisse qui more compilatonim libros aliorum ad yerbnm ez- 
Bcriberet sed id egisse ut ea qos legisset atqne collegisset referret, 
sed ita nt modo sna intermisceret, modo noxmulla omitteret vel 
mntaret/' 

> De Iside et Onridey 353 E. 
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historical or physical explanation, in the customs 
which he subjects to analysis. The rational attitude, 
however, is unmistakable, and these introductory 
remarks, personal as they may be to the priestess 
Clea, and detached from the main body of the work, 
yet stand in a true harmony with what we shall here- 
after see to be its essential purpose, to show, namely, 
that while Philosophy can grasp the Highest without 
the intervention of myth or institution, it can also aid 
a pure conception of the Highest by studying the 
myths and institutions which foreign peoples have 
discovered and created as intermediaries betwixt them- 
selves and the Highest. 

But in spite of the important part thus assigned 
to Beason in settling disputed matters of faith, and 
arbitrating on points of national and individual ethics, 
Plutarch makes it clear that Pietv and Patriotism have 
claims in this matter which are actually enforced by 
Eeason in her selecting and purifying role. If he had 
I seen, as his age could not see^ and as we can see, that 
Beason caji only be the Mystagogue to Beligion in a 
very limited degree, he would probably have been 
patriot first and philosopher afterwards, or would, 
perhaps, have accepted the compromise of Cotta, 
and played each part in turn as public or private 
necessities dictated. But the crux does not arise, and 
Plutarch's position never really has the inconsistency 
which, carelessly considered, it appears to have, be- 
cause he is honestiy convinced that what Eeason rejects 
in the national faith, it is good for the national faith 
that it should be deprived of. Hence it is possible to 
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give examples of Plutarch's views in this direction 
without assuming that he forgot what prospect lay in 
exactly the opposite direction. Hence he can quote 
Ammonius as beautifully tender in his expressions 
towards those who are bound up in the literal realisms 
of the Hellenic faith. " Yet must we extend gratitude 
and love to those who believe that Apollo and the Sun 
are the same, because they attach their idea of God to 
that which they most honour and desire of anything 
they know. Hiey now see the God as in a most 
beautiful dream: let us awaken them and summon 
them to take an upward flight, so that they may 
behold his real vision and his essence, though still 
they may revere his type, the Sun, and worship the 
life-giving principle in that type; which, so far as 
can be done by a perceptible object on behalf of an 
invisible essence, by a transient image on behalf of 
an eternal original, scatters with mysterious splendour 
through the universe some radiance of the grace and 
glory that abide in His presence." ^ Not only through 

> DeEapud Ddphot, 393 D. Cf. De De/eeiu, 433 E. AmmoniiiB 
it here evidently referring to a remark made (886 B) by ''one of 
those present " to the effect ^that " practically all the Greeks identify 
Apollo with the San.'* The words of Ammonias qnoted in the text 
are strikingly similar in spirit to the famous Terses in the "In 
Memoriam : '* — 

^ thon that after toil and storm 

May*st seem to have reached a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, 

** Leave thou tliy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 
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the dramatic meditim of another peraionality, but also 
when speaking his own thought directly, Plutarch 
alludes with a sincere and touching sympathy to the 
duties and practices of the ancient faith. The first 
hint of consolation conveyed to his Mend Apollonius 
on the death of his son is given in words which 
feelingly depict the youth as embodying the ancient 
Hellenic ideals in his attitude towards the gods, and 
his conduct towards his parents and Mends.^ The 
converse of this attitude is indicated in many passages 
where he deprecates a too inquisitive bearing in the 
face of questions naturally involved in the doubt cloud- 
ing many ancient traditions of a religious character. 
The great discussion on ''The Cessation of the Oracles" 
commences with a reproof directed at those who '' would 
test an ancient religious tradition like a painting, by 
the touch," and in the " Amatorius " full play is allowed 
to the exposition of a similar view, a view, indeed, 
which dominates the whole of this fascinating dialogue. 
Femptides, one of the speakers, who rails lightly at 

*' Her fkith through form is pare as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good : 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 
To which she Unks a truth divine ! " 

^UContolatio ad ApoHomum^ 102 A.— "He was a yerj sage and 
▼irtnons youth, conspicuous for the reyerence which he paid to the 
gods, to his parents, and to his friends." This is nearly the old 
Hellenic ideal as expressed, 6.g., in the lines from the *' Antiope " of 
Euripides, preserred by Stobieus, ** On Virtue " — 

*' There be three virtues for thy practice, child : 
Honour the gods, revere thy loving parents, 
Bespect the laws of Greece." 
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love as a disease, is willing to learn what was in the 
minds of those who first proclaimed that passion as a 
god. He is answered by the most important speaker 
in the conversation, a speaker whose name is not given 
in the report, which is represented as furnished by 
one of this speaker's sons from their father's account. 
" Our father, addressing Pemptides by name, said, * You 
are, in my opinion, commencing with great rashness to 
discuss matters which ought not to be discussed at all, 
when you ask a reason for every detail of our belief in 
the gods. Owr andeni hereditary faith is sufficient, and 
a better argument than this coiUd not be discovered or 
described. But if this foundation and support of all 
piety be shaken, and its stability and the honoured 
beliefs that cling to it be disturbed, it will be under- 
mined and no one will regard it as secure. And if you 
demand proofs about every one of the gods,, laying a 
profane hand on every temple, and bringing sophistical 

from your peering eyes and prying fingers. What an 
abyss of Atheism opens beneath us, if we resolve every 
deity into a passion, a power, or a virtuous activity ! ' " ^ 
This is, of course, an extreme conventional view, but 
the fact, that it is put so fully, at least argues Plutarch's 
sympathy with it, though he would not, in his own 
person, have pinned himself down to so unqualified an 
expression of it. It will be noted that in this part of 
the dialogue the gods only are under discussion, whereas 
in regard to tradition on other elements in the ancient 

' AvMioriiu, 756 B. 
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faith the same speaker subsequently represents himself 
as neither altogether a believer nor a disbeliever, and 
he proceeds to search, in Plutarch's own special way, 
for " faint and dim emanations of truth dispersed about 
among the mythologies of the Egyptians." ^ Plutarch's 
lofty idea of the passion of Love may have induced 
him in this, as his strenuous moral aim did in so many 
other instances, to emphasize for the moment any 
particular aspect of the ancient faith which appeared 
likely to furnish inspiration to the realization of noble 
ethical ideals. 1\He is anxious, at all events, that his 
purely rational arguments shall not carry him too far, 
as, on one occasion, after a long disquisition, the un- 
doubted purport of which is to refer oracular inspiration 
to subterraneous fames and exhalations, or, as one of 
the speakers says, ''to accident and natural means," 
Plutarch ("Lamprias" here is clearly a thin disguise 
of Plutarch himself) is disturbed and confused that he 
should be thought desirous of refuting any '' true and 
religious" opinions recognized with respect to the 
Deity; and he forthwith proceeds to prove that it is 
quite possible to investigate natural phenomena for 
secondary causes, while recc^nizing a final- cause in 
the creative Deity .^ Not only does Plutarch sympathize 
with those who accept with pious simplicity the tenets 
of the "ancient and hereditary Faith ; " not only does he 
deprecate too severe a handling of religious questions ; 
but he is also eager to support his view of a subject 
by showing that it is not out of harmony with the 

^ ilitiatortuf, 763 A. 
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traditions or prescriptions of the national belief. Con- 
eluding that consolatory letter to his wife npon the 
death of their little daughter, which is the most 
humane and natural expression of sympathy left us 
by antiquity, he tries to show that those who die 
young will earlier feel at home in the other world 
than those whose long life on earth has habituated 
their souls to a condition so different from that which 
exists *' beyond the gates of Hades/' and he says that 
this is a truth which becomes clearer in the light of 
the ancient and hereditary customs.^ No libations axe 
poured for the yoimg that are dead. They have no 
share in earth, nor in the things of earth. The laws 
do not allow mourning for children of such tender 
years, " hecause they have gone to dwell in a letter land, 
and te share a diviner lot,** And he adds, "I know 
that these questions are involved in great uncertainty ; 
but since to disbelieve is more difficult than to believe, 
in external matters let us act as the laws enjoin, 
while within we become more chaste, and holy, and 
imdefiled." * ^t must not be overlooked that Plutarch 
was long a priest of the Delphian Apollo, and that the 
duties of this position responded to some internal need 
of his soul, and were not regarded by him as a merely 
official dignity, is proved by the manner in which he 
alludes to the subject. He is speaking on one occasion 
of the many indications which the shrioe gives of 
resuming its former "wealth, and splendour, and 

^ ContdUUio ad Uxorem, 612. Of. De Defeetu Orae,, 487 A. 

' Supplying, a aJBernardakia doeg after WyttoDbach, icei ohn ityvow 
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honour/' and he congratulates himself on the zealous 
and useful rart he has taken in aiding the work of 
this revival^f^e mentions two Mends as co-workers 
in the sacred task, and appears also to felicitate a 
certain Roman. Governor of Achaia on similar grounds. 
But he reverently proceeds to make it quite clear that 
it is the god himself who is the ultimate cause of these 
returning blessings. ''But it is not possible that so 
great a transformation should have taken place in so 
short a time through human activity, unless the god 
were present and continuing to inspire his oracle/' and 
he concludes by censuring those who, in their inability 
to discern the motive actuating the divine methods 
with mankind, '' depart condemning the god, instead of 
blaming us or themselves, that they cannot, by reason, 
discover the intention of the god."® 

Plutarch's attitude of more than tolerance to the 
'' ancient and hereditary Paith," an attitude which is, 
of course, not inconsistent with his desire to place that 
Faith on a rational basis, is partly explicable in the light 
of his emphatic gratitude to the existing political con- 
stitution of the Graeco-Roman world. He would have 
been an admirable co-worker with Maecenas — ir/oodu/xoc 
Kot xpv<TifJioc ' — ^in carrying out the religious reforms of 






De Pythim Orae,^ 409 C. Cf. De Sep, Otr,, 792 F. 
)Plataroh puts these words into the mouth of Theon, a literary 
man, and a most intimate friend of his own. Bat Theon is here a 
mere modest disguise of Plutarch, just as ** Lampriaa " is in the De 
Defeciu Oraoulorvm. The arffux^ent is, in any case, not affected — the 
statement is clearly Plutaroh'a own. (See the note on tfiat dialogue 
in a subsequent chapter.) ' 
» De Pythim Orac, 409 B. 
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Angnstos. He regarded the welfare of Society and 
the State, of the family and the individual citizen, as 
botmd up witii a belief in the gods whose agency was 
80 clearly visible in bringing the world to that state of 
perfection which it now enjoyed, and which promised 
to be eternal. No one now even dreamed of doubting 
the identity of the gods of Borne with those of Greece, 
and Plutarch carries the identification to the extent of 
including the gods of almost every people constituting 
the Boman Empire.^ These universal powers had the 
world in their providential care, and Bome was the 
divinely chosen instrument of their beneficent pur- 
poses. The Emperor is the depository of the sacred 
governing power of the world.^ When Tiberius shut 
himself up in Caprese, this divine potency never left 
him. And though expressions of this kind may be 
interpreted as a merely formal recognition of the official 
dignity of the Head of the World, Plutarch's many 
eloquent descriptions of the blessings of the Pwx, 
Borruma leave us in no doubt respecting the character 
of his views on this subject.^' I welcome and approve," 
says Theon, ''the present position of affairs, and the 
subjects about which we now consult the oracle. For 
there now reigns among us a great peace and calm. 

1 The antiquarian regret of Propertins for the old simple worships 
of Home— ** NuUi cura fuit extemos qnarero divos Cum tremeret 
patrio pendula tnrba sacro *' {EUg^ t. 1)— touched a chord which very 
few Bomans would haye responded to in Plutarch's time. 

* De BxiliOj 602 E. This reoognition of the sacred character of 
the Emperor does not preclude criticisms of individual rulers, e.g., 
Nero: Le Sera Num. Findteto, 567 F; and Vespasian: Amatariui^ 
771 C. 
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War has ceased. Expulsions, seditions, tyrannies, are 
no more, and many other diseases and disasters which 
tormented Greece, and demanded powerful remedies, 
are now healed. Hence the oracle is no longer con* 
salted on matters difficult, secret, and mysterious, but 
on common questions of everyday life. Even the most 
important oracles addressed to cities are concerned 
with crops and herds, and matters affecting the pnbUc 
health.^ In the '' Ffsecepta Gerendae BeipubUcss " he 
is still more outspoken ih his praise of the Soman 
administration, and in his recognition of the opportun- 
ities which it gives for the culture of the individual 
character within the limits of a greatly generous sway. 
Plutarch, as is well known, was gifted with a patriotic^ 
regard for the old achievements of the Hellenic name, 
but he recognizes with so keen an insight the great 
work being accomplished by Bome in the fostering of 
municipal institutions, and the establishment of a 
peace which meant the undisturbed happiness of 
millions of obscure families,^ that, in the sphere of 
practical politics, he deliberately turns away from the 
group of inspiring ideas connected with ancient Hellenic 
patriotism. VHe alludes coldly, perhaps even sneer- 
ingly, to such of his contemporaries as fancied they 
could apply the ancient traditions of glory to those late 
and unseasonable times, like little children who would 
try to wear their father's sandals ; ^ counsels a complete 



V 



De Pyihus Orac, 408 B. 
' Cf. the fate of GhaQraaeia tinder Antony, as told by Plntarch'i 
grandfather (see Lif9 of Antony, 948 A, B). 

* 814 A. 
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submiflsion to the duly appointed Boxnan autho- 
rities ; fully persuaded that within the limits of their 
supremacy there is as much freedom as a reasonable 
man could desire to enjoy ; and honestly claims to find 
scope, in a little Boeotian township, for such political 
ambition as could be safely and wisely indulged.^ It 
is not difficult to sneer at the prudential limitation 
of patriotisni to such petty, insi^oificant, . and meagre 
efforts as the superintendence of bricks and mortar and 
the carting of municipal rubbish ; but the wiser thing 
is to note that Plutarch's opposition to vain fancies of 
the revival of the ancient Hellenic splendour, except 
perhaps in such a form as a Hadrian might be inclined 
to revive it in an artificial Panhellenium, is based on 
the conviction that happiness depends upon the free 
development of individual character, the unrestricted 
enjoyment of domestic peace, the undisturbed inter- 
course of social life ; and he knew that the Boman 
sway made it possible, for Greeks at any rate, to enjoy 
these blessings to a degree never previously known in 
their chequered history.^ With a dear recognition of 
the historical causes of the political decadence of Hel- 
lenism, he regards civic discord as the evil which most 
demands the attention of those who still seek opportim- 
ities for public action, and he is particularly grateful 

* Pr«cepto jBetp. (?er., 813, et passim :— He insists, howeyer (814 
£, F), that subsemenoe must not go too far, and be is also careful to 
point but snob brilliant openings for political ambition as are left by 
the peculiar conditions of the time (805 A, B). 

' Plutarch states that the aim of his political adrioe is to enable 
a man not only to become ** a useful citizen," but also " to order his 
domestic affairs with safety, honour, and justice" (I>e Z7iitu« in 
£aptt&., &c., 826 C). 

/ G 
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to the strong hand of Borne for controlling the inter- 
necine animosities of Greek cities. "Consider/' says 
he, " onr position with regard to those blessings which 
are counted as the greatest that a city can enjoy: 
Peace, Freedom, Fertility of Soil, Increase of Popula- 
tion, Domestic Concord. As regards Peace, our peoples 
have no present need of politicians. Every Greek war, 
every Barbarian war, has vanished from among us. For 
Freedom, our peoples enjoy as much as their rulers 
allow them, wnd a greater share waidd perhaps not be 
any better for them. For fine seasons and plentiful 
harvests, for families of * children like their sires,' and 
for gracious aid to the new-bom child, the good man in 
his prayers will invoke the gods on behalf of his fellow- 
citizens." ^ As for civic concord, that, he says, is ia 
our own power, and those who desire a life of political 
activity could not do better than devote themselves to 
the task of spreading harmony and friendship among 
their fellow-citizens. The peace which the Bomans 
have established in the world makes it possible to 
develop character on these social lines, and he recog- 
nizes, in a pregnant comparison, that the freedom which 
the Greeks enjoy is sufficient to allow the fullest play 
to the development of their own moral character. The 
drama is composed and staged: the prompter stands 
behind the scene ready with the cue : but the player 
can give his own interpretation of the character he 
represents, though remembering that a slip may meet 
with a worse fate than mere hissing in the audience.^ 

> Prmoepta E«ip., 824 C. 
' Prmeepta Beip.^ 813 F. 
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Plutarch is clearly of opinion that this state of 
things is best for his fellow-countrymen. He is as 
firmly convinced of the divine mission of Home as ever 
was Virgil or any other patriotic Boman.^ In his tract 
" Be Fortuna Bomanorum," he discusses the question 
whether the greatness of Rome was due to T^x** ^^ 
^Ap^rfi, or, as he expresses the antithesis in another 
place, to Tvxi? or Ilp6voia — ^to Chance or to Providence, 
we may translate, if we recognize that here Chance is 
the divine element, and Providence the human.^ In 
other words, is the grandeur of Rome the result of 
human virtue and forethought, or is it a direct gift of 
the Deity to mankind ? He decides in the latter sense, 
though conceding much to the valour of individual 
Romans; and his incidental expressions of opinion 
bear as much evidence to the divinely inspired and 
divinely guided character of Roman administration as 
is borne by his definite conclusion. He says that, 
whichever way the question is decided, it can only 
redoimd to the glory of Rome to be the subject of a 
discussion which has hitherto been confined to the great 

' Pbofxbtius, It. 11. '*H»c Di oondiderant, h»c Di qnoqne 
moBnia servant." Platarcb*8 essay reads like an exposition of this 
text of the Boman poet 

s « £t hoc Terbo monere satis est, T^xvs nomine oontineri oxnnem 
remm actionnmque effidentiam, ques a Virtnte disjuncta, nee in 
hominis potestate posita est; sive ilia at casas et temeritas, sive nt 
divina proTidentia informetor." — ^Wtttevbach. Schlemm says that 
this tract and the De Alezandri give virtute tive fortuna are ** mersd 
exeroitationes rhetorics in quibns certain qnandam philosophiam 
persequi in animo non babebat." Yet the rhetoric of the De Fortuna 
Bomanorum is in wonderfol harmony with Plutarch's mature opinion 
as deliberately expressed in the De EepMioa Oerendcu 
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natural phenomexia of the universe — the earth, the sea, 
the heavens, and the stars. His very words are curi- 
ously reminiscent of Virgil's tfrwm, pdcherrima^ Boma 
{tQv avdpunrivwv ipjbjv to icaAXiarov),^ as he tells how 
lime, in concert with the Deity, laid the foundations of 
Some, harmonizing to that end the influence of Portune 
and Virtue alike, thus establishing for all the nations 
of mankind a sacred hearth, a harbour and a resting- 
place, ''an anchorage from the wandering seas'' of 
human stress and turmoil, a principle of eternity amid 
the evanescence and mutability of other things. He 
describes with great vigour of lEUiguage the instability 
of the world under the domination of other Empires, 
until Bome acquired her full streng[th and splendour, 
and brought peace and security and permanence among 
these warring elements.^ 

Being so satisfied with the constitution of the world, 
it is natural that Plutarch should have nothing but 
reverent words for the eternal powers whose guidance 
had led to so happy a disposition of human afEairs. 
However much Philosophy should endeavour to free 

' ViBOHi: QeorgieSi ii 534; Plttt: De Foriuiia Bomaiwrumy 
316 E. This may be a oomoiotia reminiflcenoe of Yirgtrs line. If 
Plataroh bad not read Virgil, be maj have beard so fiunoos a Terse 
quoted by bis friends at Borne. He bimself translates a passage 
from ^'the poet Flaccns*' in bis Lt/« of Lueullut (518 C— Hobacb : 
JS'p., i. 6, 45). The question of Plutarch's acquaintance with Latin 
is very important for inTCstigations into the historical sources of his 
^* Lires ; " but it lies beyond our present limits. It is fully dealt with 
by Wbissenbebgxb in bis Die Sprache Plutarchs (1895). He excul- 
pates Plutarch from some of the grosser mistakes in Latinity imputed 
to him by Volkmann. 

* 317 B, 0. 
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the mind from the crude and vnlgar elements in the 
'' ancient and hereditary Faith/' she must never be 
tempted to profess other than the most pious belief in 
its fundamental truth and right ; and the ultimate aim 
of Philosophy must be to strengthen and revive the 
ancient Beligion by freeing it from inconsistencies and 
crudities which, so long as they appeared to be an 
essential part of the system, only existed to shock the 
pious and to encourage atheism. 

Plutarch's attitude towards the ancient Faith may 
thus be defined as one of patriotic acceptance modified 
by philosophic criticism ; not that criticism which tries 
everything from the fixed standpoint of a set of rules 
logically irrefutable : but that which is really the spirit 
of rationalism pervading all philosophies alike. If 
Plutarch's attitude is that of a Platonist, it is that of 
a Platonist whose experience of ordinary human affairs, 
and whose recognition of their importance in Philosophy, 
have compelled him to modify the genuine teaching of 
the Master into something like the spirit of compromise 
characterizing the later Academics. His teaching is 
not the philosophic despotism of Plato ; it might easily 
be characterized as " plebeian," ^ as Epicureanism was 
by Cicero, or "commonplace," as Aristotle has been 
described by Platonists. It breathes that free spirit of 
truth which bids every man, whether he is a practised 
philosopher or not, or even if he has not studied 
mathematics, to give a reason for the faith that is in 
him: to apply the touchstone of his own practical 

^ CiOERO : QttCtff . Ttttc, i 28.. 
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experience and native intelligence to the domain of 
Ethics and Religion as to the domain of every-day life, 
because, as a matter of fact, the domain of every-day 
life is the domain of Religion and Ethics. The dictum 
of Hesiod, enforced by Aristotle and applied in practice 
by the Epicureans, and by the Stoics, is the keynote of 
the teaching of Plutarch: — "He is most excellent of 
all, who judges of all things for himself." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Plutarch^s Theology — His conception of God not a pure metO' 
physical abstraction, his presentment of it not dogmatic — 
General acceptance of the attributes recognized by Greek 
philosophy as essential to the idea of God — God cm Unitt, 
Absolute Beikg, Etkbntty— (?od as Ihtelugekok: Peb- 
soNAJiiTT of Fluiareh^s God intimately associated vdth his 
Intelligence — God*s Intelligence brings him into contact with 
humanity : by it he knows the events of the Future and the 
secrets of the human heart — From his knowledge springs his 
Providence — God as Father and Judge — the De 8eba Nuinms 
ViKDicTA — Immortality of the 8ouL 

rwill readily be understood that on no question 
of Eeligion is Plutarch more willing to act as 
" Arbitrator " than on that concerned with the Nature 
and Attributes of the Deity. He knows and, as we 
have seen, recognizes to the full the discordant nature 
of the elements which, by force of circumstances, have 
been driven into some kind of cohesion in the formation 
of the popular belief, and it must be admitted that his 
efforts to harmonize them into a rational consistency 
are not completely successful ^^is own conception of 
the Divine nature resembles the popular notion in 
being a compound of philosophy, myth, and legalized 
tradition. From Philosophy he accepts the Unity of 
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\ God ; from popular Mythology he accepts certain names 
1 of deities, and certain traditional expressions, which he 
understands, however, in a sense quite different from 
any interpretation current in the popular views, while, 
at the same time, he never uses these names and ex* 
pressions without an air and attitude of the most pious 
I regard. \The philosophical part of his teaching on the 
nature (» Gtod is largely Greek, but by no means 
entirely so, and neither is it the teaching of any par- 
ticular school of Greek philosophy. The Demiurgus of 
the Timseus : the One and Absolute of the Pythagoreans : 
the 11/0^0 V KcvoSv, the voiio'iCy voi7<r€(iic voi|<nc of 
Aiistode; the material immanent World-Soul — the 
■Xoyoc o Iv ry vXp— of the Stoics:— one and all con- 
tribute qualities to the Plutarchic Deity, and show how 
irresistible the necessity for unity had become in the 
spiritual, as in the political, world. /The metaphysical 
Deity thus created from these diverse elements is made 
personal by the direct ethical relation into which He is 
brought with mankind (as in the punishment of sin), 
while the suggestion of personality is aided by the use 
of the Greek popular names of the deities to describe 
the attributes of the One Supreme Grod. Thus it has 
already been noted that while Plutarch is ostensibly 
discussing the attributes of Apollo he is actually 
defining his position with reference to abstract Deity. 
This ill-harmonizing combination of metaphysics and 
popular belief is further placed in contact with views 
originated by Oriental creeds, with Zoroastrianism, 
with Manichseism, with "certain slight and obscure 
hints of the truth, which are to be found scattered here 
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and there in Igypuan MTthology,*' ^ the whole praaeni- 
ing a stnnge oonglomcormtioii, which ^pean to defy 
any attempt to make a eonaistent theology of it^ until 
we aee Flntaidi's method conBpicQOiifil j emeiging with 
its twofold aim, of proving that all these difTerent views 
of God are mecely di£Gezent ways of striving after belief , 
in the same Supreme Power, and of inooloating a j 
sympathetic and liberal attitude of mind, which is fior 
more oondnciye to unity than a detailed agreement on 
pointa of minor importanoe.* This endeavonr after 
vjoitj is supported by a strenuous and sincere belief in 
what at first sight appears to be a principle of diversity 
•—the belief namely, in Demons — ^but which Plutarch 
uses to great effect in his attempts after unity, by 
I assigning, with Pythagoras,' every recognised tradition 
/ unworthy of the Highest to these subordinate beings 

> ^motoriM, 762 A. « 

^/One need aoazoely go to far m Pmfriiirtfr Tinilii Piaphfilli irhn 
MjB that the main leenlt of the *" Ethics** of Plutareh i« to show 
** how difficult it was for a oommon-eeiiBe man of the world to form 
diitinet and reaaonable opinions on matters of religion in that strangely 
oomplioated time" j Bdigioa in Greek LUeraiurt. 18981 Bat Pro- 
fessor Campbell is also of opinion tbat ^ the convenient distinction 
between gods and demons, which he (i.e. Plutarch) and others pro- 
bably owed to tbeir reading of Plato, is worth dwelling on heeauH it 
wa$ taken up for apologetic purposes by the early Ohrietian fathers** 
Sorely its religious yalue to an age which did not anticipate the 
coming of ** the early Christian fathers '* makes the distinction worth 
study from a point of view quite different from that represented in 
Christian apologetics. 

' See Maubt, vol. L p. 852. — '* Pythagore admet I'existenoe de 
demons bons et mauvais oomme les hommes, et tout oe qui Ini 
paraissait indigne de Tid^e qu'on devait se faire des dieux, 11 en 
faisait rGsnyre des dtoons et des hdros." (For a fuller discussion of 
this question see the obapters on Dmnonolcgy.) 
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I whose influence is everywhere felt in nature and in 
human life, and whose presence, at any rate, inter* 
penetrates and oyerruns the whole of Plutarch's views 
on religion.^ 

) It is no unfitting circumstance in a priest of Apollo 
that his noblest utterances respecting the nature of 

(^^lataroh devotes lo much of his work to an exposition of his 
yiews of the DiTine character, that one feels inclined to regard him 
less as a philosopher in the general sense than as a theologian. A 
kindly piece of description of his own (see Ds Def^etu Orac, 410 A), 
in which he mentions Cleomhrotos of Lacedemon as ** a man who made 
many journeys, not for the sake of traffic, but becaose he wished to 
see and to learn," and says that as a result of his trarels and researches 
he was compiling a practicaUy complete eorpu9 of philosophical 
material, the end and aim of philosophy being, as he used to put it, 
** Theology "—may be spoken with equal truth of Plutarch himself. We 
cazmot, perhaps, do better than apply the term e<^<ro^f to him, and 
support the appellation with an interesting passage from M. Maury, 
in which he deals with the distinction between theosophs and philo- 
sophers in the early stages of Greek philosophy and religion : — ^ Les 
uns soumettant tons les fiait» k Tappr^iation rationelle, et partant de 
robservation indiTiduelle, pour ezpliquer la formation de Tuniyers 
substituaient aux croyanoes populaires un syst^me <st44 par eux, et 
plus on moins en contradiction ayee les opinions dn yulgaire : o'etaient 
les pbUosophes proprement dits. Les autres aoceptaient la religion 
de leurs contemporains, . . . ils entreprenaient an nom de la 
sagesse diyine, dont ils se donnaient pour les interpr^tes, rum d» 
renvener mait de rtformer U$ noHane thMogiqiiee et le$ formes 
religiefuee, de fa^on k les mettre d'aocord ayec leurs principes philo- 
sophiques" (Maubt, yoI. i. p. 839). Cf. C. G. Sezbsbt, De Apolo-' 
qetica Plutarehi Theohgia (1854) :—*' Finis autem ad quern tendebat 
ipsa erat religio a majoribus aocepta, qua philosophic ope purgata 
aqualium animos denuo implore studebat." He thinks Plutarch was a 
theologian first and a philosopher after. (In the passage quoted aboye 
from the De Defeetu it is difficult not to regard Mr. Paton's emenda- 
tion of <pi\6$€Qs yAy oZp koI ^t\6tiams as more in accordance with the 
character of Cleomhrotos than the ^ikoBtdfmy ical tpiXoftaHs of Bernard- 
akis' text, although, of course, he was a great trayeller and an 
ardent student.) 
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God should be contained in disconrses connected more 
or less with the temples and traditions of the god. In 
the discussion, for instance, on the syllable "E" 
written over the narrow entrance of the Amphictyonic 
Temple at Delphi, Ammonius is represented as express- 
ing views of the Divine Nature which are unsurpassed 
for sublimity in any other part of Plutarch's writings, 
or even in Greek literature generally. We quote them \ j 
here as embodying Plutarch's beliefs on the Unity, | j 
Eternity, and Absoluteness of the Divine Nature. I . 
" Not then a number, nor an arrangement, nor a con- 
junction or any other part of speech, do I think the 
inscription signifies. It is rather a complete and 
concise form of address, an invocation of the God, 
bringing the speaker with the very word, into a con- 
scious recognition of His power. The God salutes each 
of us, as we approach His shrine, with the great text, 
'Know thyself,' which is His way of saying x^^9^ ^ 
us ; and we in our turn, replying to the God, say J — 
' Thou art,' thus expressing our hdief in His true avd 
pure wnd incommunicaile virtue of absolute being} . . . 
Now we must admit that God absolutely is ; not that 
he is with reference to any period of time, but with 
reference to an immovable, immutable, timeless eternity, 
before which there was nothing, after which there is 
nothing, in respect to which there is neither future nor 
past, than which there is nothing older or younger. 
But being Unity, the Unity that he is now is the same 
Unity with which he occupies eternity ; and nothing 

^ 2>e £; 892 A. Cf. Plato: Laeheij 240 C. 
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• 

really exists but that which is endowed with the same 
absolute existence as he — ^neither anything that has 
come into existence, nor shall come into existence, nor 
anything which had a beginning, or shall have an end. 
In worshipping him, therefore, we ought assuredly to 
salute and address him in a manner corresponding to 
this yiew of him ; as, t.g.^ in the phrase already used 
by some ancient philosophers, the phrase, 'Thou art 
one/ For the Divine principle is not many, as we are, 
each of us compacted of countless different passions, a 
mingled, and varying conglomerate of assembled atoms. 
But Being must necessarily be Unity, and Unity must 
be Being. It is Diversity — that is, the principle of 
discrepancy from Unity — which issues to the produc- 
tion of non-Being, whence the three names of the Grod 
are one and all appropriate. He is ApMo (a iroXvc)i 
because he repudiates and excludes the many (ra 
iroXXa) ; lei'us (Toe = cic) because he is Unity and 
Solitude ; and Phainis, of course, was the name given 
by the ancients to anything that was pure and un- 
sullied. • . . Now Unity is pure and unstdlied ; defile- 
ment comes by being mixed with other elements, as 
Homer says that ivory dipped in purple dye ' is defiled,* 
and dyers say that colours mixed are colours * corrupted,' 
the process being called ' corruption.' A pure and in- 
corruptible substance must therefore be one and whole." ^ 
— " The Inscription €4 seems to me to be, as it were, at 
once the antithesis and the completion of the inscrip- 
tion, ' Know thyself.' The one is addressed in reverence 

' 393 A-D. 
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and wonder to the Grod as eternally existent, the other 
is a reminder to mortality of the frail nature that 
encompasseth it." ^ 

Nowhere is the necessity which Plntarch feels for 1 
believing in one supreme ruler of all the imaginable 
universe more apparent than in a passage in which he 
is seeking a regulating Intelligence for an admitted 
plurality of worlds, to account for whose administration 
a Greek of almost any period would have been con- 
strained to resort to the hypothesis of a plurality of 
gods, supreme as each individual god might be in his 
own individual world. The passage in question initiates 
a discussion on this subject somewhat episodical to 
the mam aigament of the "De Defectu Oraculorum."/^ 
Plutarch himself is the speaker, though he represents 
his interlocutors as addressing him by the name of 
Lamprias.^ He is inclined to agree that there may be 
more worlds than one, though repudiating an infinity 
of worlds. " It is more consonant with reason to assert 
that Grod has made more than one world. For He . 
is perfectly good, and deficient in no virtue whatsoever, 
least of all in those virtues that are associated with 
Justice and Friendship, which are the fairest of all 
virtues, and those most appropriate to the divine 
nature. And as God is not wanting in any respect, 
so also He possesses no redundant or superfluous 
characteristics. There must exist, therefore, other 
gods and other worlds than ours, whose companion- 
ship furnishes a sphere for the exercise of these 

1 894 C. ' JDe De/eeeu, 413 D. 
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I? social virtues. For it is not upon Himself, nor upon 
a part of Himself, but upon others, that He discharges 
the claims of justice, kindliness, goodness. Hence it 
is not probable that He is unneighboured and un- 
friended, or that this world of ours floats alone in 
the emptiness of infinite space." ^ Plutarch, however, 
is merely on tentative ground here; the plurality of 
worlds was an abstract academic question no less in 
those days than in these. Admitting a plurality of 
worlds, it does not necessarily follow that each should 
be under the dominion of a separate Deity. '' What 
objection," he asks, in answer to the Stoics, "what 
objection is there to our asserting that all the worlds 
are beneath the sway of the Fate and Providence of 
Zeus, and that He bestows His superintendence and 
direction among them all, implanting in them the 
principles and seeds and ideas of all things that are 
brought about therein? Surely it is no more im- 
possible that ten, or fifty, or a hundred worlds should 
be animated by the same rule of Beason, or should be 
, administered in accordance with one and the same 
iprinciple of action, than that a public assembly, an 
army, or a chorus, should obey the same co-ordinating 
power. ]!7ay, an arrangement of this kind is in special 
harmony with the Divine Character." ^ Plutarch can- 
not get away from his fixed belief in the absolute 
Unity of God, and with God's Unity, as we have 
already seen, his Eternity and Immutability are in- 
volved. But Plutarch re-asserts this truth in various 

» 433 D, E. » 426 B. 
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j^pla^ and forms. In the tract " Be Stoicorom Bepug- 
nantdis/' though chiefly dealing polemicallj mth the 
inconsistencies and self-contradictions of Chrysippus 
and other early Stoics, he clearly exhibits his own 
views in several passages. In one place ^ he asserts 
that even those who deny the benevolence of God, as 
v/the Jews and the Syrians, do not imagine him as 
other than eternally and immutably existent, and 
quotes with approval a sentence from Antipater of 
Tarsus, to the effect that God is universally regarded 
as uncreate and eternal. A little later in the develop- 
ment of the argument ^ he adopts the Stoic position — 
which Chrysippus is represented as contradicting — 
that the idea of God includes the ideas of happiness, 
blessedness, self-sufficiency, which qualities are else- 
where shown to exist absolutely and independently 
of all conceivable causes of opposition.^ "They are 
wrong who assert that the Divine Nature is eternal 
because it avoids and repels anything that might tend 
to its destruction. Immutability and Eternity must 
necessarily exist in the very nature of the Blessed 
One, requiring no exertion on his part to preserve and 
defend them." 

The intermingling of the doctrines of various 
philosophic sects is interestingly conspicuous through- 
out these discussions on the nature of God; and not 
less than elsewhere in the noble observations of the 
Platonist Ammonius, which have been quoted from 
the " De E apud Delphos." It is equally interesting to 

» 1051 E. « 1052 E. 

' JDe De/ecttt Oroc, 420 E. 
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note that all the speakers in that dialogue, while 
looking with their mind's eye far beyond any individual 
member of the Olympian Pantheon to that divine 
power whose functions correspond with the essential 
requirements of the loftiest monotheism, yet use the 
name of Apollo as the professed nucleus of their 
religious belie&, and thus bring themselves into formal 
harmony with the demands of the "ancient and 
hereditary Faith/' The same tendency, at once ortho- 
dox and unifying, is visible in the philosophic import 
attached, in accordance with the Stoic practice, to the 
popular names for the god in his various functions. 
In other tracts and essays the same aim is conspicuous, 
the same method of treatment is applied. In his 
fascinating account of the Egyptian myth of Isis 
and Osiris — ^which will be dealt with later from the 
material which it furnishes for investigating Plutarch's 
attempts to identify foreign gods with the gods of 
Greece — he uses both these divine names as a means 
of approach to the Divine ligature, that One Eternal, 
Absolute Being, which is the real object of the 
philosophers clarified insight— iroXAcSv ovofidrtov /lop^if 
/xio.^ The true object of the service of Isis, for 
example, is " the knowledge of that First and Supreme 
Power which is compact of Intelligence; that Power 
whom the goddess (Isis) bids her servants seek, since 
He abides by her side and is united with her. The 
very name of her temple expressly promises the know- 
ledge and the understanding of Being, inasmuch as it 

1 MacKiujs: Protnetheui FtndiM, 210. 
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is called the Ision (etc — li^v), indicating that we shall 
know BeiTLg if we enter with piety and intelligence into 
the sacred rites of the goddess." ^ 
b The passage just quoted shows the intimate con- 
^nexion between BeiTig and InteUigeTice — the "Supreme 
Power is compact of Intelligence ; " and we are left in 
little doubt respecting Plutarch's views on this second y 
aspect of the Divine Nature. The conception of tiie \\ 
Deity as vovq, an ancient abstraction in Greek philo- ''■ 
sophy, 18 at once strengthened and brought nearer to 
the intelligence of humanity by Plutarch's simple treat- 
ment of it, and by his connecting it, wherever possible, 
with the traditions of the popular creed. God is 
not only Intelligence, but intelligent. "The Divine 
KatuiB," says he, "is not blessed in the possession 
of silver and gold, nor mighty through the wielding 
of thunders and thunderbolts, but in the enjoyment of 
knowledge and understanding; and of all the things 
that Homer has said concerning the gods, this is his 
finest pronouncement : — 

' Yet both one goddess fonned 
And one soil bred, but Jupiter precedence took in birth 
And had more hnawUdffe * ' 

— a pronoimcement in which he gives the palm for 

> De Iside et OHrid$y 352 A. We need not bere tronble with 
Plutarch's fanolfol philology, almost as fanciful as that of some 
modem Aryanists. His meaning is clear — Absolute Being is the 
object of the worship of Isis— cf. Max Mullbb: SeUeUd E$$ay$, 
Tol. i. p. 467 : ** Comparative philologists haye not yet succeeded in 
finding the true etymology of ApoUo.*' (Plato's derivations are giyen 
in the Oratylui, 266 C.) 

* J7ta/i, xlii. 354. (Chapman's translation.) 
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dignity and honour to the soyereignty of Jove, inasmuch 
as he is older in knowledge and wisdom. And I am 
of opinion that the blessedness of that eternal life 
which belongs to God consists in the knowledge which 
gives Him cognizance of all events ; for take away 
knowledge of things, and the understanding of them, 
and immortality is no longer life, but mere dwration'* ^ 
The &ee, imfettered exercise of intelligence is therefore 
a function of the Divine Nature ; but although Plutarch 
is clearly thinking of the vovc of Anaxagoras as em- 
bodied by Plato in his conception of the Chief Good, 
yet he succeeds in biinging the Divine Nature, by the 
exercise of intelligence, into an intimate relation with 
humanity which the Platonic Demiurgus never attains. 
The true successors of Plato in the realm of Idealism 
were the neo-Platonists, who maintained that ^' the sum 
total of the Ideas exists in the Divine nous, not outside 
of it, ' like golden statues,' which God must search and 
look up to before He can think. It is not to be sup- 
posed that He must needs run about in search of 
notions, perhaps not finding them at all, perhaps not 
recognizing them when found. This is the lot of man, 
whose life is spent often in the search, sometimes in the 
vain search, after truth. But to the Deity all know- 
ledge is always equally present."' The vicious weak- 
ness of Platonism, whether Old or New, lies in the fact 
that no real reason exists why God should ever leave 
the contemplation of "worlds not realized" to create 

' De Iside et Onride, 351 E. 
vl < Neoplatonim, by C. Bioo, D.D. (<< Chief Anoient Philosophies **\ 
p. 216. 
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this world after an etemallj existing pattern, in the 
intellectaal contemplation of which he was already 
happy.^ The " absence of envy " is not a philosophic 
reason : it is a Platonic leap over an unbridged chasm« 
The aloofness of the Epicurean gods in their liedes quieUe 
is the logical outcome of this aspect of Platonism. 
Plutarch gives the Divine Intelligence an interest in 
the beings He has created. Apollo (here again the 
popular name is used for the Divine Being) knows all 
the difficulties that trouble the public and private lives 
of humanity, and he knows their solutions also. " In 
private matters we inquire of Apollo as a seer, in 
public matters we pray to him as a god In the 
philoBophic nature of the soul he is the author and 
inspirer of intellectual difficulties and problems, thus 
creating therein that craving which has its satisfaction 
in the discovery of Truth;"* e.g., "when the oracle 
was given out tJiat the altar of Delos should he dovMed^ 
the god, as Plato says, not only conveyed a particular 
command, but also indicated his desire that the Greeks 
should study geometry ; the task assigned involving an 
operation of the most advanced geometrical character/' ^ 
In another place this paternal interest in the doings of 
mankind is attributed to the Deity direct without the 
intrusion of any traditional name for a particular god. 
" It' is not, as Hesiod supposes,* the work of human 
wisdom, but of God's, to discriminate and distinguish 

> Cf. the I>e Flacitu Philotopharum, 881 B. 

' De £ apud Ddphoh 384 F. 

* 386 E. 

« AUndiBg to Hinoi>— TForJct and Dayt, 785 sq. 
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piedilections and antipathies in character before they 
become conspicuous to the world bj breaking out into 
gross eyil-doing under the influence of the passions. 
For Godis assuredly cognisant of the natural disposition 
of every individual rnan, being, bj His nature, more 
fitted to perceive soul than body : nor does He await 
the outbreak of actual sin before He punishes violence, 
profanity, obscenity." ^ Thus, although Plutarch accepts 
the philosophic phrasing current respectiog the nature 
of the Deity, his ardent, sympathetic temperament 
brings down the philosophers' Deity from its majestic 
\ isolation, and makes it ''meet halfway" the gods of 
^the popular faith, so that both may be of service to 
humanity, the latter being purified and elevated, the 
I other actualized and humanized. We discern with 
sympathy Plutarch's attempt to satisfy the eternal 
craving of men for a mediator between themselves and 
the imapproachableness of the Highest; and we are 
prepared for his exposition of the doctrines of Daemon- 
ology. This tendency to give warmth and life to 
philosophic abstractions is occasionally visible in an 
unconscious attempt to assimilate the qualities possessed 
by the Deity to those displayed in a less degree by 
mankind. Thus, he implicitly accepts the Platonic 
position that Eternity is all present to God,^ a position 
which is also accepted by modem European Theology : 
but he elsewhere regards the Deity (formally using 
the name of Apollo) as a scientific observer, with infal- 
libly acute reasoning powers directed upon phenomena 

* De Sera Numinit Vindieia, 562 B. 
' 2)« E, S93 A. 
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retained in an unshakable meniory. His predictions of 
events are, therefore^ really predictions, not statements 
of present facts; and the ** rigorous certainty and 
universality *' which they possess are the certainty and 
universality attaching to the human discoveries of the 
laws of geometry and the law of causation, and not to 
a divine insight which is omniscience because it is 
always regarding events as present, whether they are 
actually past, present, or to come. "Apollo is a 
prophet, and prophecy is the art of ascertaining the 
future from the present or the past. Now nothing 
exists without a cause, and prediction, therefore, 
depends upon reason. The present springs inevitably 
from the past, the future from the present. The one 
follows naturally upon the other by a succession which 
is unbroken from beginning to end, and, accordingly, 
he who knows the natural causes of past, present, and 
future events, and can connect their mutual relation- 
ships, can predict the future, knowing, in the words of 
Homer, ' things that are now, things that shall be, and 
things that are over.' The whole art of Dialectics con- 
sists in the knowledge of the Consequent.'' ^ 

Already in these passages, which represent philo- 
sophers as discussing God in the terms familiar in 
Greek philosophy, we can discern a gradual breaking 
down of that metaphysical exclusiveness which had 
hitherto marked the philosophic conception of the 
Deity. We see God again becoming personal, andl 
reverting to that interest in the affairs of mankind j 

» Da E, S87 B, 0. 
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from which the phflosophers, starting with Xenophanes, 
had» in their remlaion from the anthropomorphic 
realisms of the Epic traditions^ excluded him. We 
can already note that Plutarch belieres in the ''good- 
ness " of Grod in asense quite distinct from the ^ absence 
; of envy " difftingnishing the Platonic Creator, or even 
from the sense involred in Plato's admission that the 
gods lore the just, since one always loves tibat which 
is made in one's own image.^ We can see him going 
further, indeed, than Aristotle, who compares the love 
of men for the gods to the love of children for their 
parents, a love which is based upon a recognition of 
their goodness and superiority, and of their having been 
the authors of the greatest benefits to humanity.^ But 
we are not left without many explicit texts asserting 
the goodness of Grod to mankind in emphatic phrases. 
Plutarch agrees with those statesmen and philosophers 
who assert that the majesty of the Divine Nature is 
accompanied by goodness, magnanimity, graciousness 
I and benignity in its attitude towards mankind.^ We 
' have already seen that Justice and Love are regarded 
by Plutarch as the most beautiful of all virtues, and 
those most in harmony with the Divine Nature,^ and 
many isolated sentences could be quoted to demonstrate 
how firmly the belief in God's goodness to man. was 
fixed in Plutarch's mind. We are fortunate, however, 
in possessing a special tract in which the personal 
character of the Divine Gk)odness is so clearly exhibited 
that a modem translator of the tract, writing from a 

» Plato : Phil^nu, 39 B. ' Ahmtotli : Ethics^ viii 12. 

* Db Supm'ttitionef 167 E. * De Ds/eetu Orae,^ 423 £. 
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" Theological InstitutiozL," is able to eay, '' I am not 
aware, indeed, that even Christian writers who have 
attempted to defend the same truth within the same 
limits of natural theology, have been able to do any- 
thing better than to reaffirm his position, and perhaps 
amplify and illustrate his argument." ^ The tract re- 
ferred to is, of course, the famous production known as 
the "De Sera Numinis Vindicta." It is a bold and 
beautiful attempt to reconcile the existence of an 
actively benevolent Deity with the long-continued, 
often permanent, impunity of wickedness in this world ; 
an endeavour to solve the question raised, especially 
by Epicureans, but not unfiraught with solicitude for 
philosophers of other schools, respecting the patent 
fact that human virtue and human vice have no natural 
and necessary connexion with human happiness on 
the one hand and human misery on the other. Christ- 
ian translators of the piece, from Amyot down to the 
writers just quoted, have hailed it as an effective 
vindication of the ways of God to man, and Comte 
Joseph de Maistre, whose paraphrase is designed, as he 
says, to please "ladies and foreigners," is quite con- 
.vinced that such a justification could not possibly have 
been written by one who was not a Christian.^ Even 

' Plutaboh on Tlie Delay of the Deity in Punishing ike Wicked : 
reyised edition, with notes, by ProfesBors H. B. Hockett and W. 8. 
Tyler. (New Tork, 1867.) 

' Sur les D^lai$ de la Justice Divine dans la punition des ooupahlei, 
par le Oomte Jobbph de Maistbv. (Lyons et Paris, 1856.}— ** .Tat 
jyriSy* says de Maistre, **fai pris quelques liberies dont fespire que 
Plutarque n*awra point se pUUndre;** and, speaking of the jeunesse 
surannfy of Amyot's style, he adds: **Son orQuographe igare VcsQ, 
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Wyttenbach, whom de Maistre attacks for repudiating 
this view, is willing, with all his scholarly caution, to 
admit that Plutarch, in this tract, touches the ex- 
cellences of the Christian faith.^ 

The position which Plutarch sets himself to over- 
throw is that which is expressed most condselj in the 
famous verses of Ennius : — 

« Ego denm gennt ene semper dixi et dioam ooBlitum, 
Sed eoe mm onrare opinor quid agat hnmaaum genua ; 
Nam ai oozent, bene bonia sit, male malia, qnod nnnc abeat ** 

— a sentiment in exact harmony with the Epicurean 
view of the matter.^ While, however, establishing the 
providence and goodness of Grod as against the practical 

roreHU na tupporU p(u ie$ ven: 1$$ dam$i iwrioui et lei itrangen le 
gouterU peu" Another French critio justly remarka on these 
** liberties " of de Maiatre : ""Ceet trt>p de Ueenoe. Plvtarque n'eet pae 
un de ee$ ^erivaine qui laieeent leun pene^ en houton " (Gr^ard* p. 
274). Tet it ia upon de Maistre's "* paraphrase " that Gr^ard. bases 
his own analysis I 

^ Wyttinbaoh: De Sera NumiwU Vindieia {Prmfaiio). It is 
pleasant to repeat the praise which Christian writers have poured 
on this tract ^ Dieee Sehriftj** saya Yolkmann, ** gehdrt meinee Erach* 
tunge wnJbedingt mii m deim ech&neten^ woM aiue der geeammten naeh' 
elaeeieeken IdUenUtir der Orieehen iQ>erhauft auf une gekommen ieL** 
(YoLXKAinr, toL ii p. 265.) One may wonder a little, perhapa, at 
the limitation conveyed in the noeft of nacftc2amioiWn.<— Trench says 
that some of Plutarch's arguments ** would have gone for to satisfy 
St. Augustine, and to meet the demands of his theology." 

' The Epicurean author of the De Plaaitie^ still inveigliiog against 
*' that tall talker, Plato," is bitterly emphatic on this point—'' If there 
ie a Qcd, and hwnan affaire are admimeiered by Hie Providmoe^ how 
eomee it that baeeneee proepers^ while the refined and good faU into 
advenityl** And he instances the murder of Agamemnon "at the 
hands of an adulterer and an aduUreeey^ and the death of Hercules, 
that benefactor of humanity, ^dane to death by Dejanirae drugs." 
(881 D.) 
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Atheism of the Epicureans, it will be seen that he is 
equally temperate, and equally consistent with himself, 
in avoiding the exaggerated zeal of those Stoics who, in 
their eager desire to do something for the honour of 
ProTidence, had subjected the minutest and commonest 
actions of life to the jealous watching of an arbitrary 
omniscience, so that, as Wyttenbach puts it, "that 
most gracious name of Providence was exposed to 
ridicule and contempt, being alternately regarded as 
a fortun&'tdling eld cranCy and as a dreadftU spectre to 
alarm arid terrify rMt/Mmd^ 

Let XLS see in what way Plutarch establishes the 
providential benevolence of Grod without detracting 
from his majesty. 

A company of philosophic students, Plutarch him- 
self ; Patrocleas, his son-in-law ; ^ Timon, his brother ; 
and Olympichos, a friend ; ^ are found, at the opening of 
the dialogue, regarding each other in silence beneath 
a Portico of the Delphic Temple, in wonder at the 
discourtesy of an Epicurean who has suddenly dis- 
appeared from the party, after expounding the doctrines 
of his school in the manner, doubtless, of Yelleius in 
the " De Natura Deorum," though with a more limited 
scope as expressed by the famous line of Ennius already 
quoted. According to Plutarch, he had "gathered 
together, from various sources, an undigested mass of 
confused observations, and had then scattered them in 
one contemptuous stream of spleen and anger upon 
Providence." The company, deprived of their legitimate 

* i^nifNMiaes, 642 C, 700 £. 
' B^wpo^kM^ 654 C. 
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opportunity for reply, determined to discuss the ques- 
tion of Providence as if the departed opponent were 
still present, although it cannot be doubted that his 
absence, and the consequent want of direct necessity 
to ''score off" him, lead to a more thorough and 
impartial discussion of the topic. Fatrocleas, at any 
rate, states the dif&culty with almost Epicurean bold- 
ness. '' The delay of the Deity in punishing the wicked 
seems to me to be a strange and mysterious thing. 
The wicked are so eager and active in their wickedness, 
that they, least of all, ought to be the object of inactivity 
on the part of God. Thucydides rightly said that the 
advantage of delay was on the side of evil-doers.^ 
Present immunity &om the punishment due to crime 
encourages the criminal, and depresses the innocent 
sufTerer. Bias knew that a certain reprobate of his 
days would be punished, but feared that he would, not 
live to see it Those whom Aristocrates betrayed at 
the Battle of Taphrus were all dead when his treachery 
was punished twenty years after. So with Lyciscus and 
the Orchomenians.^ This delay encourages the wicked. 
The fruit of injustice ripens early and is easily plucked, 
but punishment matures long after the fruit of evil has 
been enjoyed." This demand of the natural man to 
see their deserts meted out to the wicked is reinforced 
in a more phflosophical manner by Olympichos, who 
maintains that delay in the punishment of sin deprives 

* Thxtotd., iiL 38. Cleon's famous speech on the Mytilenean 
question. 

- ^*Huju8 rei aut omniao Lyoiaoi ne Testiginm quidem uspiam 
reperi."— Wtttbitbach. 
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it of that salotaiy effect whicli its immediate inflic- 
tion would have upon the sinner, who regards it as. 
accidental, and not necessarily connected with his 
crimes. The fault of a horse is corrected if bit and 
lash be applied at once; but all the beating and 
backing and shouting in the world at a later time 
will only injure his physique without improving his 
character. '*So that I am quite unable to see what 
good is done by those Mills of Grod ^ which are said to 
grind so late, since their delay brings justice to naught, 
and thus deprives vice of its restraining fear." ^ 

Plutarch, before replying to these weighty argu- 
ments, preaches a short and eloquent sermon on the 
text, " Gk>4 moves in a mysterious way." His thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, nor His ways our ways. We 
must imitate the philosophic caution of the Academy. 
Men who never saw a battle may talk of military 
affairs, or discuss music who never played a note; 
" but it is a different thing for mere men like ourselves 
to peer too closely uito matters that concern Divine 
Natures; just as if unskilled laymen were to try to 
penetrate the intention of an artist, the meaning of a 
physician's treatment, the inner significance of a legal 
enactment^ by fanciful guesses and surmises. ... It is 
easier ^ for a mortal to make no definite assertion about 
the gods, but just this — that He, * knows best the proper 

> In ftUusion, of ootme, to the famous yene of an nnknown 
poet:— 

« 549 tJ. 

' Deleting % after ^iov with Bbbkabdaktb. 549 F. 

* Note the change of number : ^cdr— c^Sti^i. 
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time to apply His treatment to wickedness. He can 
truly discriminate in the character of the punishment 
required by each offence." These preliminary observa- 
tions are in the proper Academic style; they are 
designed to indicate that the end of a discourse on 
such intricate matters can only be the modification of 
doubt by probability, not its settlement by absolute 
logical certainty.^ The assumption of the Platonic 
attitude is appropriately followed by a Plutaxchic 
reading of the teaching of Plato, who is understood 
as asserting that Grod, when he made Himself the 
universal pattern for all beautiful and noble things, 
granted human virtue to those who are able to follow 
Him, in order that they might thus in somewise grow 
like unto Him.^ Further, as Plato says,^ the universal 
nature took on order and arrangement by assimilation 
to and participation in the Idea and in the Virtue of 
the Divine Nature. Again, according to Plato, Nature 
gave us eyes that our soul might behold the order and 
harmony of the heavenly bodies, and become harmo- 
nious and ordered herself, free from flighty passions 
and roving propensities.^ Becoming like Grod in this 
way, we shall emulate the mildness and forbearance 

^ Cf. the well-known passage in the Tvmmu» {Timmva, 29 C, D). 

* 550 D. " Etsi h»o sententia disertis verbis in Platone, quod 
solam, non exstet, ejns tamen nbiqne sparsa sunt vestigia." Wtttzn- 
BAOH adds : " Snmmam antem hominnm Tirtntem et beatitudinem in 
eo oonsistere, nt imitatione Deomm eis similes eyadaot, communis fere 
omnium Philosophorum fnit sententia." 

' Plutarch has another well-known passage of the Timte^u in his 
memory here. — Timmva^ 29 D. 

« *« Ne<;(ue hoo disertis yerbis in Platone legere me memini ; sed 
cum variis lods . . . confer." — Wttt. 
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"with which He treats the mcked ; shall eradicate from 
our minds the brutish passion for revenge; and shall 
wait to inflict onr punishments until long consideration 
has excluded every possibility that we may repent after 
the deed is done. The purport of this argument, and 
of the examples which Plutarch, always rich in illustra- 
tion, furnishes in support of it, is clearer than the need 
of attaching it to the Platonic scheme of creation. 
Plutarch believes that '' Grod is slow to anger" ; because 
gentleness and patience are part of His nature, and 
because by speedy punishment, He would save a few, 
but by delaying His justice He gives help and admoni- 
tion to many. God, moreover, knows how much virtue 
He originally implanted in the heart of every man. 
He knows the character and inclination of every guilty 
soul; and His punishments are, therefore, different 
frt)m human penalties, in that the latter regard the 
law of retaliation only, while the former are based on 
a knowledge of character which does not quench the 
smoking flax, but gives time and opportunity for a 
repentant return to the path of virtue.^ The world, too, 
would have been deprived of many a virtuous character, 
lost the advantage of many a noble deed, had prompt 
punishment for early sins been inflicted. There is, 
moreover, a soul of good in things evil ; the careers of 
great tyrants have been prolonged, and the world has 
been the better for the movements which their tyranny 
compelled. Evil is a " dispensation of Providence " in 
Plutarch's eyes, as in those of many modem Christians. 

> 551 D. 
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'^ As the gall of t^ hjsana, and the rennet of the seal, 
both disgusting aplmals in other respects, possess 
qualities useful for medicinal purposes, so upon certain 
peoples who need severe correction God inflicts the 
implacable harshness of a tyrant or the intolerable 
severity of a magi3trate, and does not take away their 
trouble and distress until they are purified of their 
sins." Sometimes, too, the Deity delays His vengeance 
m order that it may take effect in a more strikingly 
appropriate manner.^ 

But these external punishments are not the most 
terrible that can be inflicted on the sinner. It would 
be dif&cult, even in Christian literature, to find so 
striking a tribute to the power of conscience m inflict- 
ing its immaterial tortures on the criminal who has 
escaped material recompense. Plutarch bases his obser- 
vations on this head on a repudiation of Plato's state- 
ment ^ '* that punishment is a state that follows upon 
injustice," asserting, as he finds in Hesiod, that the two 
are contemporaneous and spring up from the same soil 
and root; a view which he supports by many con- 
spicuous and terrible examples from history, the force 
of which may be summarized in the fine and truthful 
phrase — the antithetical effect of which would be de- 
stroyed by translation-— ovSJ ynpacravrcc €«coAa<Tfi7)<Tay 



1 553 A, 553 F. 

* XoM, 728 C. The refex«noe is to Hxsiod: Worki ami J>ayt^ 
265, 26S, though Plntaroh quotes Tene 265 in a form different from 
the Tnlgate. Gk>iTTLZNa (^ip. Paley) thinka Plutarch's yersioa 
'* savoiin more of antiqaity.** AauroTU : BheioHe, iii. 9, quotes the 
ynlgate. 
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aXX' lyripavav KoXa?<()txevot.^ The conclusion which 
Plutarch arrives at by consideiing this aspect of the 
case is that *' there is no necessity for any god, or any 
man, to inflict punishment on evildoers, but it is suf- 
ficient that their whole life is tormented and destroyed 
by their sense of their impiety;" and that the time 
cannot but come when the glamour and the tinseUed 
glory of successful crime will be torn away, and nothing 
shall remain but the base and dreadful memory to 
torture awakening conscience with the pangs of an 
unquenchable remorse;' 

A fresh perplexity as to the goodness and justice of 
God is here raised by Timon, who cannot see that it is 
in haxmony with these divine qualities that the sins of 
the fathers should, as Euripides complained, be visited 
upon the children.^ The punishment of the innocent 
is no compensation for the escape of the guilty. Grod, 
in this case, would be like Agathocles, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, who ravaged Corcyra because the Homeric 
Corcyreans had given a welcome to Odysseus, and 
retorted the blinding of the mythical Cyclops upon the 
Ithacensians when they complained that his soldiers 
had looted their sheepfolds. "Where, indeed,'' asks 
Timon, " is the reason and justice of this ? " * Plutarch 

* 554 D. Literally, " they were not puniihed wlien Uuy grew old, 
ItU grew M in pumihment.*' 

* 555 B, P. 

* Btobmub: AnihoHogion, Tit 79, 15. 

* 557 D. CL the sarcaBm of the Academic Cotta in the De 
Natura Deorum^ ill. 88 : "Dioitis earn vim Deomm esse nt, etiam si 
quit morte poenas aoeleria effugerit, expetantor e» poene a liberis, a 
nepotibns, a posteria. miram cdqaitatem Deornm ! ** 
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can only reply that, if the descendants of Hercnles and 
Pindar are held in honour on account of the deeds of 
their progenitors, tiiere is nothing illogical in the 
descendants of a wicked stock being punished. But 
he knows that he is on difficult ground, and repeats 
the Academic caution against too much dogmatism in 
these intricate matters. He falls back upon natural 
causes here, as if seeking to exonerate the Deity from 
direct responsibility for a striking injustice. An 
hereditary tendency to physical disease is possible, and 
may be transmitted from ancestors who lived far back 
in antiquity. Why should we marvel more at a cause 
operating through a long interval of time, than through 
a long interval of space ? If Pericles died, and Thucy- 
dides fell sick, of a plague that originated in Arabia, 
why is it strange that the Delphians and Sybarites 
should be pimished for the offences of their ancestors ? ^ 
Moreover, a city is a continuous entity with an abiding 
personality; just as child, and boy, and man are not 
different persons, but are unified by the consciousness 
of identity ; — ^nay, less marked changes take place in a 
city than in an individual A man would know Athens 
again after thirty years of absence, but a far shorter 
period serves to obliterate the likenesses of our personal 
acquaintance. A city rejoices in the glory and splendour 
of its ancient days ; it must also bear the burden of its 
ancient ignominies. And if a city has this enduring 
personality which makes it a responsible agent through- 
out its existence, the members of the same family are 

> 558 F. 
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much more intimately connected. There wonld, there- 
fore, have been less injustice inflicted had the posterity 
of Dionysius been punished by the Syracusans than 
was perpetrated by their ejection of his dead body 
from their territories. Por the soul of Dionysius had 
left his body> but the sons of wicked fathers are 
often dominated by a good deal of their parents' 
spirit^ 

We are conscious of some artificial straining of the 
argument in this place, and shortly perceive that the 
mention of the soul of Dionysius is intended to prepare 
the way for a discussion on the immortality of the soul. 
Plutarch cannot believe that the gods would show so 
much protective care for man — ^would give so many 
oracles, enjoin so many sacrifices and honours for the 
dead — ^if tibey knew that the souls of the dead perished 
straightway, leaving the body like a wreath of mist or 
smoke, as the Epicureans believed.^ He shrinks from 
the thought that the Deity would take so much account 
of us, if our souls were as brief in their bloom as the 

1 559 E. 

* 560 C. Wtttekb ACH quotes LroBBnus, iii. 437 and 456 : *" Ergo 
dissolyi qnoque oonvenit omnem animai Natoram oeu fmniiB in altas 
aerifi anxas." He might have added, iii. 579, Bqq. : ** Benique, omn 
oorpuB nequeat perferre animai Discidinm, quin id tetro tabescat 
odore, Quid dubiias quin ex imo penitusque codrta, Emanarit uti 
fnmuB ^IfuBa animsB via ? " Plutarch is probably thinking of Plato^e 
'• intelligent gardener " (P&sdbub, 276 B), although, as Wyttenbach 
Bays, ** Borti AdonidU proverbit vim habeni,** The English reader wiU 
think of Shakespeare's beautiful lines — 

** Thy promisei are like Adonit* gardenia 
That one day hloam*d, and/ruitftd toere the nexC* 

Henry FA Ft 1, act L sc. 6. 

J 
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forced and delicate plants that women grow in their 
fragile flower-pots, their short-lived Gardens of Adonis. 
He is convinced that the belief in the after-existence of 
the soul stands or falls with the belief in the Providence 
of Grod.^ If there is a Providence, there is existence 
after death ; and if there is existence after death, then 
there is stronger reason for supposing that every soul 
receives its due reward or punishment for its life on 
Earth. But here Plutarch, after just touching one of 
the cardinal principles of Christian teaching, the dogma 
of Heaven and Hell, starts away from the consequence 
which almost seems inevitable, and which Christianity 
accepted to the fall — the belief that our life here should 
be modelled in relation to the joys and penalties that 
await us in the other world. He clearly believed that 
their ethical effect upon life is small.' The rewards 
and pxmishments of the soul hereafter are nothing to 
us here. Perhaps we do not believe them, and in any 
case we cannot be certain that they will come. This 
is the position at which Plutarch arrives in the course 
of rational ai^ument, and he at once returns to the 
sphere of our present life to find surer sanctions for 
goodness. Such punishments as are inflicted in this 
world on the descendants of an evil race are conspicuous 
to all that come hereafter, and deter many from wicked- 
ness. Besides, Gfod does not punish indiscriminately. 
He has a watchful care even over the children of those 
who have been notorious for evildoing, and instead of 
delaying the punishment in their case, early checks 

» 560 F. • 561 A. 
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their hereditary 'disposition to vice by appropriate 
restraints bom of His intimate knowledge of the 
character and inclination of the human heart. But 
if, in spite of. this> a man persists in the sinful 
courses of his ancestors, it is right that he should 
inherit their punishment as he has inherited their 
crimes. 

The dialogue concludes with a myth of the type of 
Er the Armenian, in which, after the manner of Plato, 
Plutarch embodies views on the state of the soul after 
death, for which no place could be f oimd in the rational 
aigumentation of mere prose. Thespesius of Soli, an 
abandoned profligate, has an accident which plunges 
him into unconsciousness for three days. In this 
period his soul visits the interstellar spaces, where the 
souls of the dead are borne along in various motion ; 
some wailing and terror-struck; others joyous and 
delighted; some like the full moon for brightness; 
others with faint blemishes or black spots like snakes. 
Here, in the highest place, was Adrastea, the daughter 
of Zeus and Ananke, from whom no criminal could 
hope ever to escape. Three kinds of justice are her 
instruments. Poena is swift to punish, chastising those 
whose sin can be expiated while they are still on eartL 
Those whose wickedness demands severer penalties are 
reserved for Justice in the afterworld. The third class 
of sinners, the irretrievably bad, are cast by Justice 
into the hands of Erinnys, " the third and most terrible 
of the servants of Adrastea," who pursues them as they 
wander hither and thither in reckless flight, and finally 
thrusts them all with pitiless severity into a place of 
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unspeakable darkness.^ In these acts of immortal 
justice the soul is bared utterly^ and her sins and crimes 
are relentlessly exposed. All this is explained to 
Thespesius by a kinsman who recognizes him. He is 
then shown various wonders of the afterworld: the 
place of Oblivion, a deep chasm by which Dionysus 
and Semele had ascended into heaven, above which 
the souls hovered in rapture and mirth, caused by the 
fragrance of the odours which were breathed by a soft 
and gentle air that issued from the '' pleasing verdure 
of various herbs and plants " which adorned the sides 
of this wonderful chasm. He sees the light of the 
Tripod of the Delphic oracle, or would have seen it 
had he not been dazzled with the excess of its bright- 
ness ; and hears the voice of the Pythia uttering various 
oracles. Then follow Dantesque scenes of the punish- 
ments allotted to various kinds of wickedness, among 
which it is interesting to note that hypocrisy is tortured 
with greater severity than open vice. A lake of boiling 
gold, a lake of frozen lead, a lake of iron, with atten- 
dant Daemons to perform the usual functions, are 
allotted to the punishment of avarice.^ But the most 
terrible fate is that of those whose punishment never 
ends, who are constantly retaken into the hands of 
Justice ; and these, it is important to note, in the light 
of the argument which preceded the story, are those 
whose posterity have been punished for their trans- 
gressions. We can see how little Plutarch is satisfied 

» 564 c. 

- Gf. Timon of AUienSi acfc ill. sc. 1 : ^* Let molten coin be thy 
damnation,** 



' ;.4 
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with his' own reasonings on this point ; they are, as 
Wyttenbach says, acihtivjS gtuim verius dicta : the punish- 
ment of the children for the sins of the fathers clearly 
leaves the advantage, so far as concerns this world, on 
the side of the transgressors. Plutarch, with his firmly 
pious belief in the justice and goodness of God, feels 
driven to assert that the balance must be redressed 
somewhere, and he invokes the aid of Myth to carry 
him, in this case, whither Beason refuses to go; and 
taking the myth as a whole, and in relation to the 
tract in which it is embodied, we cannot doubt that 
its object is to enforce that doctrine of rewards and 
pimishments in the Hereafter, from which Plutarch, 
as we have seen, shrinks when an occasion arises for 
pressing it from the standpoint of Beason. The pimish- ; 
ments which Thespesius has witnessed in his visit to 
the Afterworld have the effect of turning him into a 
righteous man in this world, and Plutarch clearly hopes 
that the story will likewise convince those who axe not 
convinced by his reasons. We may gather, however, 
that inclined as he was to believe tixat the providence ^ 
of God extended into the Afterworld, his attitude, as 
fixed by reason and probability, is summed up in the 
words already referred to — "Such rewards or punish- 
ments as the soul receives for the actions of its previous 
career are nothing to us who are yet alive, being dis- 
regarded or disbelieved." ^ But whatever may be the 

> 561 A.— In the long extract, preserved by StobnnB, from 
Plutardi'B De Anima (Anthdoffitm: TU. 120, 28.— The TauOmUz 
edition of 1888, however, ascribes this passage to Tbemistins, perhaps 
by oonfasion with extract No. 25), Plntarch allows his imagination 
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conditioii of the soul after death, and its relation to the 
Deity in that condition, Plutarch has made it quite 
certain that he believes in the goodness of God as safe- 
guarding the interests of humanity in this world. It 
is clear in every part of this interesting dialogue that 
the God whom Plutarch believes in is a personal deity, 
a deity full of tender care for mankind, supreme, indeed. 



to play freely with the fortunes of the soul in the afterworld. In a 
beantifal paeaage, Timon oomparei death to initiation into the Great 
Mysteries — an initiation in which gloom and weariness and perplexity 
and terror are followed by the shining of a wondrous light, which 
beams on lovely meadows, whose atmosphere resounds with aacred 
Yoices that tell ns all the secret of the mystery, and whose paths are 
trod by pnre and holy men. Timon oondndes with Heraolitns that, 
if the soul became assuredly conyinced of the fate awaiting it here- 
after, no power would be able to retain it (Hi earth. But Plutarch 
himself is not conyinced: he is charmed and seduced, but Beason 
holds him back from accepting as certainties the ** airy subtleties and 
wingy mysteries " of Imagination. Under the stress of a desire to 
console his wife for the loss of her little daughter, he reminds her that 
the ** hereditary account ** and the Mysteries of Dionysus — in which, 
he says, both of them were initiated— equaUy repudiate the notion 
that the soul is without sensation after death {ConKlatio ad Uxorem, 
611 D). In his polemic against the Epicureans he chiefly emphasizes 
the emotional aspect of the desire for immortality ; — the Epicurean 
denial of immortality destroys ** the sweetest and greatest hopes of 
the majority of mankind"— one of these ** sweetest and greatest 
hopes'' being that of seeing retribution meted out to those whose 
wealth and power haye enabled them to flout and insult better men 
that themselyes; it robs of its satisfaolion that yearning of the 
thoughtful mind for unstinted communion with the great masters 
of contemplation; and depriyes the bereaved heart of the pleasant 
dream of meeting its loved and lost ones in another world (Non po$9« 
8uav., 1105 E). There is no doubt that Plutarch wished to believe 
in the immortality of the soul, but the evidence is not conclusive that 
he did; at the most it is with him a *' counsel of perfection/* not an 
*- article of faith." 
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by virtue of his omnipotence and justice, but supreme 
also by virtue of his infinite patience and mercy.^ 

' '* It %$ not clear from the writings of Phitareh to %oliat extent lie 
vxu a monotheiit** This U the opmion of Charles W. Super, Ph.D., 
LL.D., and it is supported by the irrefragable proof that Plutarch 
** usee $*hs both vfith and wUhout ihe artiele** This judf^nent is given, 
of all places in the world, at the conclusion of a translation (a very 
indifferent one, by the way) of the De Sera Numinit Vindiota, 
(^Between Heathenism and Christianity: — ^Being a Translation of 
Seneca's De Providentia and Plntaroh's De Sera I>!umini8 Vindicta" 
by Charles W. Super, Ph.D^ LL.D^ Chicago, 1899.) 



? 



CHAPTER VI. 

Plutarch^ B DcBmonology — DiBmonclogy as a means qf reconcHiatton 
between the traditional Polytheism and philo8ophic Monotheism 
— DasTnonlore in Greek philosophers and in the popular faith 
— Growth qf a natural tendency to identify the gods of the 
polytheistic tradition with the Dcemons — Emphasis thus given 
to the philosophic conception of the Deity — Dcemons responsible 
for aU the crude and cruel superstitions attaching to the 
popular gods^Function of the Dmmons <u mtdiators between 
God and man. 

HOW, then, does Plutarch reconcile this lofty con- 
ception of a Deity who is Unity, Eternity, and 
Supreme Intelligence, with the multitude of individual 
deities which form so essential a part of the '' hereditary 
Faith" of Grseco-Boman civilization, and which are 
universally admitted as displaying qualities discrepant 
from even a far lower notion of God than that which 
Plutarch actually maintained? Further, since the 
Empire includes other nationalities than the Greeks, 
and the Soman Pantheon is not the exclusive habita- 
tion of native-bom deities, how shall he find a place in 
his theological scheme for the gods of other peoples, 
so that there may be that Catholic Unity in faith 
which shall correspond to the one political dominion 
under which the world dwells in so great a peace and 
concord ? 
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The difficulty of reconciling Polytheism with philo- 
sophic Monotheism wa8> of course, not new. In earlier 
days it had been necessary for philosophers to secure 
their monotheistic speculations from the charge of 
Atheism by finding in their systems a dignified posi- 
tion for the popular gods. And even those philosophers 
who sincerely believed in the existence of beings corre- 
sponding to the popular conceptions felt the need of 
accounting, in some more or less specious way, for the 
ill deeds that were traditionally attributed to so many 
of them. The ancient doctrine of Daemons, emanating 
from some obscure source in Antiquity,^ had been 

> Plntaxcb himself is ignorant of its origixi, and does not know 
-whether it was Magian, Orphic, Egyptian, or Phrygian. (De Defeelu 
Orae., 415 A. Cf. IsU and Chiru, 360 £, «* foUowing the Theologians 
of dd.") Those who helieved, like Bnaldns, that Plato had read the 
Old Testament (see note, page 45), had no difficulty in assigning the 
doctrine of Demons to a Jewish source. Wolff, speaking of the syste- 
matic d»monology constructed by the neo-Platonists, aUudes to this 
passage in Plutarch, and says :— ** Ha»c omnia artificiosa interpreta- 
tione ezPlatOnis flnxenmt fshulis; ez oriente fere nihil assumebatur. 
Namque Jud«i ab aliis principii«, ac reliqui, prof ecti decern d«monum 
genera oonstituerant ; Chaldcei yetustiores non d»monum genera, sed 
aeptem archangelos planetls prsBfectos colebant ; nee credendum Plut., 
De Ikfedu Orac.^ 415 A. Studebat enim Plutarohus, prmwrtim in 
Comm : de hide et de Soeratis dssmonio, Orasoorum pLojoUa ad Mgypii 
Anaque revoeare »apientiamf et quum ab Orpheo et Atti sancta 
qusdJEim mysteria dicerentur profecta esse, arcauis his ritibus summam 
de diis dootrinam significari suspicabatur ** (Wolff, op. eit,). — Yolk- 
mann, who had carefuUy studied Plutarch's relationship both to his 
philosophical predecessors and to foreign forms of religious faith, had 
preriously arrived at a different conclusion from that embodied in the 
words italicized above. — ** Er war darum kein Eklektlker oder Synkre- 
tist, and was man nim gar von seiner Yorliebe fiir Orientalisohe 
FhUoaophie und Theologie gesagt hat geh5rt ledeglich in das Qebiet 
dar Fabel. Plutarchs philosophisch-allegorische Auslegung ' 
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adopted by the Pythagoreans in the latter sense,^ while 
Plato, who believed in none of these things, had, on 
one or two occasions, by the use of philosophic " myth " 
replete with more than Socratic irony, described these 
beings as playing a part between God and man which 
might be tolerantly regarded as not greatly dissimilar 
from that popularly assigned to the lesser deities of 
the Hellenic Olympus.^ In the "Statesman," the 
creation-myth, to which the Stranger invites the 

der ^gyptiaohen Mythen Ton lais imd Osiiis geht yon der ansdruok- 
liohen Voranisetznng ans dots dMM GoUheiten wetentlieh HeUeni$ehe 
Hnd ** (Yolkmann, toL iL p. 23). Bnt these varying yiews are simply 
two difierent ways of regarding the real fact, which is that Plutaroh 
regards foreign myths and Greek alike as different expressions of the 
conception of Divine Unity — snch Unity not heing either EMlenio or 
Egyptian, hnt simply absolute (see subsequent analysis of the De Inds 
ei Osirtde), 

^ DioGEHEs Laxbtius, YiiL 32. BrmB and rBSLLSB also refer to 
Afulhub' De Deo SocratU : ** Atenim Pythagorioos mirari oppido 
solitoe, si quis se negaret unquam ridlsse Damonem, satis^ ut reor, 
idoneus auotor est Aristoteles." (Below this passage in my edition of 
Apuleius (the Delphin, of 1688) appears the note '*Iddm scribit 
Plutarch, in libeUo ittpl davtMfficffy ij^owrfjuirvv** This liiMfu I 
cannot identify with any enumerated in the catalogue of Lamprias.) 

' *' Plato, ne AnazagorsB aut Socratia modo impietatis reus succnm- 
beret, praterea ne sanctam animis hebetioribus religionem turbaret, 
intactos reliquit ritus publioos et communem de diis dsBmonibusqne 
opinionem ; qu» ipse sentiat, signifioat quidem, sed, ut solet in rebna 
minus certis et a mera dialeetiea alieniij obvoluta fabuiis " (Wolff. D& 
Dmmonibue, loc eii.)» Is it permissible to suppose that the third con- 
sideration — that Expressed in the italicized words— operated mora 
strongly on Plato than either or both of the first two ? Aristotle, at 
any rate, takes up a much firmer attitude in face of the popular 
mythology, which he regards as fahulously introdueed for the pwrpoee 
of pernunding the mvltUudey enforcing the lawe, and benefUing hwnan 
life (Metaphysicij xi (xii.) 8, T. Taylor's translotion). This famona 
passage is as outspoken as Epicureanism. 
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younger Socrates to give his entire attention, '' like a 
child to a story/' describes how the Deity himself 
tended men and was their protector, while Daemons 
had a share, after the manner of shepherds, in the 
superintendence of animals according to genera and 
herds.^ Another story which Socrates, in the ''Ban- 
quet," says that he heard from Diotima, that wonderful 
person who postponed the Athenian plague for ten 
years, tells how Eros is a great Dsemon ; how Daemons 
are intermediate between gods and mortals; how the 
race of Daemons interpret and transmit to the gods 
the prayers and sacrifices of men, and interpret and 
transmit to men the answers and commands of the 
gods.^ For God, we are told, is not directly associated 
with man; but it is through the mediation of the 
Daemons, who are many and various, that all com- 
munion and converse take place between the human 
and the Divine. 

But apart altogether from the philosophic use of 
Daemonology, there are evidences that the belief in 
Daemons was held in eome sort of loose combination 
with the popular polytheistic faith. The Hesiodic 
poems were a compendium of early Hellenic theology,^ 
and Hesiod, according to Plutarch himself, was the 
first to indicate with clearness and distinctness the 
existence of four species of rational beings — gods, 
dcem^ms, heroes, and men.^ In the passage of Hesiod 

> Plato : PoZitieiM, 271 D. A similar *^ dispexiBation *' is provided 
in the XotM, 717 A. 

' Plato : SympoHum, 202 £. 

* Hbbodotds : ii 58. 

* De Dtffeetu Orae,, 415 B. 
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referred to ( Works and Days^ 109 sqq.) two kinds of 
Damons are described* The dwellers in the Grolden 
Age are transformed, after their sleep-like death on 
earth, into Teirestrial Daomons :— ^ 

** When earth's dark fareaet had cloeed this raoe around. 
Great Joye as demons raised them from the groond ; 
EariMwverimg tpiriti, they their oharge began. 
The ministers of good, and guards of man. 
Mantled with mist of darkling air they glide, 
And oompass earth and pass on e^erj side ; 
And mark, with earnest vigilance of eyes, 
Where just deeds live, or orookM wrongs arise.*' ^ 

They are yirtuous, holy beings, endowed with immor* 
tality — " Jove's immortal guardians over mortal men." * 
The races of the Silver Age become Subterranean 
powers, blessed beings, but inferior in honour to the 
former class, and distinctly described as mortaL^ 
Hesiod says nothing about Evil Daemons, although the 
disappearance of the Brazen Race furiiished an oppor- 
tunity for their introduction into his scheme of super* 
natural beings. But once the existence of beings 
inferior to the gods in the celestial hierarchy obtained 
a recognition in popular tradition, however vague the 
recognition might be, the conception would tend to 
gather strength and definiteness from the necessity, 

^ Hesiod : Worla cmd Day$^ 122-125 (Elton's translation). 
' Work$ and Dayt^ 253. Cf. the beantifnl fragment from 
Menander preserved by Plutarch, De TranquUlitaU AnxnU^ 474 B :~ 

** By every man, the moment he is bom. 
There stands a gnardian Dsmon, who shall be 
His mystagogue through life." 

• Works and Dayi, 141-2. 
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first expressed by the philosophers, but doubtless widely 
spread among the people, of safeguarding the sanctity 
of the gods, while at the same time recognizing the 
substantial validity of tradition. This tendency would 
be also probably aided by the fact that in Homer, 
as Plutarch points out, and in the dramatists and 
prose writers generally, as is well known, the design- 
ations of "gods" and "d»mons" were mutually 
interchanged.^ Plutarch, at all events, who boldly 
uses the Daemons to perform such functions, and to bear 
the blame for such actions, as were inappropriate to 
the divine character, is enabled to make one of his 
draniatis persoruB — Cleombrotus, the traveller, who was 
specially devoted to the study of such matters — 
assert that "it can be demonstrated by unexception- 
able testimony from antiquity that there do exist beings 
of a nature intermediate between that of God and man, 
beings subject to mortal passions and liable to in- 
evitable changes, but whom we must, in cbccordarice 
with the esUMished custom of our fathers, regard and 
invoke as Daemons, giving Uxem all due reverence." * 
It is natural, therefore, in the light of these indications, 
to believe that, side by side with the popular gods, 
there existed, in the popular imagination, subordinate 
beings of two kinds, both described as Daemons : the 
first class comprising the good and benevolent Daemons 



* De Defectu Oraculorum, 415 B.— Plato, too, though perhaps not 
quite vith the innooeiit porpose of Homer, gireB ** diemoiifi '* as an 
alternative to ^ gods ''— ZVinetM, Sec. 16. (A passage charged with 
the most mordant irony againtit the national religions tradition.) 

- De Defectu Oroc, 41C C. 
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of Hesiod, the second inclading Daemons of an evil 
character and disposition, the belief in which had 
developed naturally out of the Hesiodic conception, 
from the necessity of fixing the responsibility of evil 
deeds on sapematnral beings different in nature from 
the purity and goodness of Deity .^ Such a classifica- 
tion of supernatural beings — gods, Daemons, and evil 
Daemons — could not, of course, be rigidly maintained ; 
the more the good. Daemons were discriminated from 
their evil brethren, the more they would tend to 
become identified with the gods of the popular tradition, 
and the line of demarcation between the divine and the 
daemonic nature would be broken down,^ Daemons and 
gods would be identified, and the splendour and purity 
of the Supreme God of all would shine out more fully 
when contrasted with those other gods, who, afber all, 
were only Daemons. Such, at least, is the process 

^ Cf. Wolff: ''Neque duorepat iiao in xe oommnnia religio: 
malti enim dttmones mail' Graoorum animos terrebant, yelat Aooo, 
Alphito, Empiua, Lamia, Mormo, Bive Mormoljce,*' &c — Considexing 
the nnmerons references made to the sabjeotof Dammiologj by Greek 
poets and philosophers &om Hesiod and Empedocles downwards, with 
aU of which, as is clear from the citations made in our text, Platatoh 
is perfectly familiar, Prof. MahafTjr's note (Hi this point is a little 
mysterious. — ^'Mr. Purser points oat to me that Plutarch rather 
popularized than originated this doctrine, and himself refers it to 
various older philosophers." (Siahaff7,p. 818.)— It needs no yery close 
stady of Plutarch to see for one's self that he does not claim to have 
originated the doctrine, and that he knows himself to be dealing with 
a long-standing and widespread tradition. 

. * For a similar process, oC the quotation from Dr. Jackson's 
TrmiiM on CTriMts/, given by Sir Waltsb Soott in Demonology and 
WitcKcraft, p. 175, note: ''Thus are the Fayries, from difference of 
events ascribed to them, divided into good and bad, when it is but one 
and the same malignant fiend that meddles in both.'' 
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which appears to be taking place in the nomerous 
contributions which iPlntarch makes to the subject of 
Dssmonology. He is evidently a sincere believer in 
the existence of DaBmons, not a believer in the 
Platonic sense, and not a believer merely because he 
wishes to come to terms with popular ideas. But the 
final result^ so it appears to us, is that the popular gods 
become identified with Daemons, and are prepared, 
even in Pagan times, to take that position which was 
assigned to them with such whole-hearted sincerity by 
the early Christian Fathers ; ^ to become the fiends and 
devils and sprites of another dispensation; to aid 
Saladin in excluding the Crusaders from the Holy 
Land; to ''drink beer instead of nectax" as day 
labourers in German forests ; or to shine with a sinister 
splendour on the lives of monks and peasants in the 
rural districts of France.^ 

Plutarch gives emphatic indications of his own 
attitude on the subject by drawing attention to such 
expressions of the earlier philosophers as pointed to the 
recognition of two opposite descriptions of Daemons — 

^ Cf. OoTTE : D(u Delphisclie Orakd : " InZeUen^ wo daueUbe keine 
BedetUung mehr hatUf wo e$ nur dasu dienen konnU^ den finsUrsten 
Jherglatiben fortxupflanten und zu erhalten, und die Menschen uher die 
todiire Leitung der Dinge in der WeUf itber die wahren Mittel, dureh 
v)elclie 9ich Jeder sein GlOek bereitet, tu tautcheriyVmrde das Orahelweten 
von dm frommen Vatem unterer KircHie Jut die Awgiburt det TeufeU 
angeiehen" &c. — Cf. aUo, 1 Corinthians x. 20-22. 

' See, for these iUnstrations, Scott's Demonology and WitcJterafty 
Fatbb*8 ApoUo in Picardy, and Hbike's €hd$ in Exile. ('* Unter $ol6hen 
Umdanden miMste Mandier, dessen heilige Eaine honfisciert waren, hei 
tffii in DeutBckland aU Holzhacker tagldhnem und Bier irinken ttatt 
NMar:') 
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the virtuous and the vicious. In one place, as we have 
seen, he admits that Homer does not distingTnish 
between the terms '' Gkxls " and '^ Daemons/' and in his 
historical risurrU of Dsemonology in the ''Isis and 
Osiris/' ^ he is compelled to make a parallel admission 
that the Homeric epithet derived from Daemons is 
indiscriminately applied to good and bad actions. He 
makes this admission, however, the basis of a subtle 
conclusion to the effect that Homer wished to imply 
that the Daemons had a confused and ill-defined 
character, involving the existence of both good and bad 
specimens of the race. Nothing definitely distinguish- 
ing between the two sorts of Daemons is to be obtained 
from Plato,^ and Plutarch accordingly dwells with 
special emphasis upon the views of Empedocles and 
Xenocrates, who maintained, the one, that Daemons 
who had been guilty of sins of commission or omission - 
were driven about between earth and sky and sea and 
sun, until this purifying chastisement restored them to 
their natural position in the daemonic hierarchy ; ^ the 

^ 361 A. sqq. 

^ The author of the De Plaeitis (882 B.) gives a very vagne and 
Blight account of the history of Dnmonology, probably from motiTes 
of Epionrean contempt, if one may judge from the curt sentenoe 
which concludes his brief note: — ^^' Epicurus admits none of theie 
things." — He merely says that Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and the 
Stoics asserted the existence of spirits called ^ Damons," and adds 
that the same philosophers also maintained the existence of ^eroes 
some good, some bad. The distinction between good and bad does 
not apply to the Damons. The identical words of this passage in the 
JDs PlaeUia are used by Athenagoras (^Legat : pro ChrisLy cap; 21) ta 
expcets a definite statement about Thales, who is asserted to haTe 
been the first who made the diyision into God, damons, heroes. 

' Plutarch has hera preserved some very beautiful versei of 
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other^ that certain disgracefal and ill-omened saciificial 
observances ''are not properly connected with the 
worship of the god$ or of good Dccmons,^ bnt that there 
are surrounding ns certain beings, great and potent, 
but malignant too, and hateful, who rejoice in such 
repulsive ceremonies, and are thereby restrained from 
the perpetration of greater evils.'' Democritus and 
CShrysippus are elsewhere quoted as supporters of the 
same view.* 

Plutarch, accordingly, faithful to his principle of 
TnaTring ^ Philosophy Mystagogue to Beligion, has 
obtained from the philosophers a conviction that there 
are two kinds of daemonic beings, two sets of super- 
natural characters with attributes inferior to those of 
the Divine Nature, and yet superior to those displayed 
by the human family. It has already been shown 
how naturally the good Daemons would tend to 
become identified wiUi the gods : a passage has just 
been quoted in which we can see this process of identi- 
fication taking place. But Plutarch furnishes still 
more emphatic testimony to the necessity of such a 
consummation. 

The group of philosophers gathered together at 
Delphi to discuss the cessation of tiie oracles have fallen 

Empedodes, in whicli this punishment is described. Another fragment 
of verse from Empedocles (De ExiliOy 607 C) depicts with equal force 
and beauty the punishment by the Dssmons of one who has been 
handed over to them to atone for his crimes. 

^ Here should be noted the tendency to assimilate the good 
DmmcBOB to the gods — a tendency to which reference has already 
been made. 

* De Defeetu Orac, 419 A. 
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into an aigoment on the nature of Damons,, and certain 
considerations have been introduced which indicate a 
liability to vice and death as inherent in their nature. 
This conclusion shocks one of the speakers, but the 
pious Cleombrotus wants to know in what respect 
Dcemons will differ from gods if they are endowed with 
immortality and immunity from sin.^ It is most sig- 
nificant, however, that the famous and beautiful story 
which Cleombrotus tells in support of his belief in the 
mortality of Daemons, the story of the death of ** the 
great Pan," is actually concerned with an announce- 
ment of the death of one whom the popular faith, 
accepted as a deity .^ Demetrius, who had just come 
from Britain, near which were many scattered desert 
islands, some of them named after Dssmons and heroes, 
gives an authentic account of the death of a DsBmon in 
the island of Anglesea.^ Cleombrotus then shows how 

IDe Defedu Orae., 419 A. 

^/I19.— Mn. Browning ooold bardly have read the De Defeehk 
when she stated that her fine poem ** The Dead Pan '* was ^ parti j 
founded on a well-known tradition mentioned in a treatise of Plniaroh 
CDs OramUarum Defeetu*), acoording io whteh^ ai (As Aotir of Ihe 
Saviow't agony, a cry of * Qtoai Fan U dead I * noepi acrou the vKuvei 
in the hearing of certain fnortnsrs, — and the oradee eeaeed.^ (It was 
one of the mariners who nttered the cry, ''The great Pan is dead! " 
haying been thrice requested by a supernatural Toice to do so. But 
such errors of detail are unimportant in view of the fact that the 
whole spirit of the story is misunderstood by the poetess,^ 

^y Bo one may ooi^'ecture from the description giyen by Demetrius, 
who ** sailed to the least distant of these lonely islands, which had few 
inhabitants, and these aU held sacred and inyiolable by the Britons." 
Plutarch's Demetrius has been identified with ** Demetrius the 
Clerk " who dedicated, ** to the gods of the Imperial Palace," a bronze 
tablet now in the Museum at York.— See King's translation of the 
Theotophical Essays in the "* Bohn " series, p. 22. 



HP 
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a belief in the nativity and mortality of the Damons is 
not xmknown in Greek philosophy, ''for the Stoics," 
sajrs he> *' Tnaintiain this view, not only toith regard to 
the Doemons hut also with regard to the gods — ^holding 
one for the Eternal and Immutable, while regarding 
the remainder to have been bom, and to be subject to 
deatL"^ The whole course of the argument, even 
though the speakers are represented as unconscious of 
the fact, leads to the identification of the popular deities 
with the Dsemons. This strain of thought elsewhere 
loses the unconscious quality, and becomes as definitely 
dogmatic as Plutarch's Academic bent of mind would 
allow. In the " Isis and Osiris/' for example, he argues 
for the probability of the view which assigns the 
legends of these two deities not to gods or men, but to 
Daemons;^ and proceeds still further to breach the 
partition wall between the two natures by introducing 
into his Dcemonology such legends as have raised Osiris 
and Isis, on accoimt of their virtue, from the rank of 
good Daemons to that of the gods,^ and describes them 
as receiving everywhere the combined honours of gods 
and Daemons; and he appropriates the argument to 
Greek religion by comparing this promotion to those 
of Herakles and Dionysus; by identifying Isis with 
Proserpine, and subsequently Osiris with Dionysus.* 

> 420 B. 

« 860 D. 

* 861 £. We shaU lee elsewhere that, jnst as a good D»mon may 
be promoted to the rank of a god, so a good man may be lifted to the 
status of a Dttmoii, like Hesiod's people of the Golden Age. (De 
Dmmomio SoeraiU, 598 D. Oi. De D^ectu Orac., ^15 B.) 

« 861 F. 864 £. 
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Bat whatever may have been the views explicitly , 
maintained by Plutarch in this connexion, it is his 
constant practice to shift on to the shoulders of the 
DsBmons the responsibility for all those l^ends, 
ceremonies, and practices, which, however appropriate 
and necessary parts of the national faith they may be, 
are yet inconsistent with the qualities rightly attribu- 
table to Deity.^ We have already noticed his un- 
willingness to impugn the immutability of the Creator 
by regarding His essence as capable of metamorphosis 
into the phenomena of the created world.^ '' It is," 
says Ammonius, '' the function of some other god to do 
and suffer these changes— or, rather, of some Dcemon 
appointed to direct Nature in the processes of generation 
and destruction." This relationship of the Daemons to 
the supreme power as conceived by philosophy is more 
completely stated in the short tract, " De Fato," ^ where" 
we are told that (1) there is a first and supreme Provi- 
dence which is the intelligence of the First Deity, or, 

^ Ct AruLSinB, Jh Deo Socraiii*^*^ ^eqne enim pro majestate 
DeiUn csBleBtiam fuerit, at eomm qnisqnam yel AxmibaU aomniiun 
pingat, Yel Flaminio hostiam conroget, Tel Aooio Navio ayem yelifioet, 
▼el Bibylla fatiloqnia yenifioet, etc. Non est operas Diia snperis ad 
luBc deecendere. Qusb ooncta*' (he says elsewhere) '*o»lestiiim 
yolnntate et numine et anctoritate, sed DaBmonnm obseqnio et opera 
et ministerio fieri arbitrandnm est." 

' 2>0 E apud Ddjpihoi, 394 A. 

* De Fato, 572 F, sqq.— Bemardakis '* stars'' this tract as doubt-, 
fully Plutarch's. Bat the passage quoted, at any rate, is not discre- 
pant from Plutarch's yiews elsewhere, though expressing them more 
concisely, and with more appearance of system than usual with him. 
The similarity to Plato's tripartite diyision of the heayenly powers in 
the TtnuBtM is, of course, eyident, but the test has a note of sincerity 
which is lacking in the Platonic passage. 
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as one may regard it. His benevolent will towards all 
creatures, in accordance with which all divvM things 
nniversallj received the most admirable and perfect 
order ; (2) the second Providence is that of the second 
gods, who move through the sky, by which human 
affairs are duly ordered, including those relating to the 
permanence and preservation of the various species; 
(3) the third Providence may properly be regarded as 
the superintendence of the Daemons who are situated 
near the earth, observing and directing the actions of 
men. But, as we have already noted, this formal 
distinction between (2) and (3) is not maintained in 
practice. Cleombrotus, who knows more about these 
things than most people, insists that it is not possible 
that the gods could have been pleased with festivals 
and sacrifices, '' at which there are banquets of raw flesh 
and victims torn in pieces, as well as fastings and loud 
lamentations, and often 'foul language, mad shrieks, 
and tossing of dishevelled hair,' " but that all such 
dread observances must have had the object of pacify- 
ing the anger of the mischievous Daemons.^ It was 
not to the gods that human sacrifices were welcome ; it 
was not Artemis who demanded the slaughter of Iphi- 
genia;^ these were the deeds of "fierce and violent 
Daemons," who also perpetrated those many rapes, and 
inflicted those pestilences and famines which are 
anciently attributed to the gods. " All the rapes here, 
and the wanderings there,^hat are celebrated in legends 

^ 2>0 De/Mtf, 417 C. (For the yene qnoted in the original, cf. W. 
Chezbt's Vifidar^ p. 282.) ^ 

« 417 D. 
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and sacred hymxifl, all the hidings and flights and 
servitodes, do not hdong to the gods, but represent the 
chances and changes incident to the careers of Damons.'' 
It was not ^holy ApoUo" who was banished from 
HeaTen to serve Admetns; — ^but here the speech 
comes to an end with a rapid change of subject, as if 
Cleombrotos shrinks from the assertion that a Dsemon 
was the real hero of an episode with which so many 
beautiful and famous l^ends of the ^hereditary Faith" 
were connected. When some of the most celebrated 
national myths concerning the gods are assigned to 
Daemons, we are not far away from the identification 
of the former with the latter, and the consequent 
degradation of the gods to the lower rank. It is true 
that the various speakers on the subject do not, in so 
many words, identify the Dssmons with the gods of the 
Mythology.^ They deprive the gods of many of their 
attributes, and give them to the Dsemons ; they deprive 
them of others, and give them to the One Eternal Deity. 

^ The nearest approach to this identifioatioii is made by the 
mysterioos stranger whom Gleombrotns finds near the Bed Sea, who 
appeared once OTery year among the people liying in that neighbour- 
hood, and who gave the pions trayeller much information oonoeming 
Dssmons and their ways ; which he was well fitted to do, as he spent 
most of his time in their company and that of the pastoral nymphs. 
He said that Python (whom Apollo slew) was a diemon; that the 
Titans were damons ; that Saturn may haye been a d»mon. He then 
adds the significant words, ''There is nothing to wonder at if we 
apply to certain Damons the traditional titles of the gods, since a 
Damon who is assigned to a particular god, deriying from him his 
authority and prerogatives, is usually called by the name of that same 
god '' (421 E). But this somewhat daring testimony is, we are not 
surprised to find, preceded by a hint that in these matters we are to 
drink &om a goblet of mingled fsot and £Anoy.^421 A.) 
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It is difficolt to see how the Gods conld maintain their 
existence under this twofold tendency of deprivation, 
supported as they might be by formal classifications 
which assigned them a superior place. Even the 
Father of Gods and Men — ^the Zeus of Homer — ^tums 
his eyes *'7U> very great way ahead from Troy to Thrace 
and the nomads of the Danube, but the true Zeus gazes 
upon beauteous and becoming transformations in taany 
worlds."^ To contrast the Zeus "of Homer" with 
the "true'' Zeus is to do little else than to place the 
former in that subordinate rank proper not to the 
Divine, but to the Demonic character. Plutarch is 
perfectly consistent in applying this method of inter- 
pretation to the gods of other nations no less than to 
the gods of Greece. In the "Isis and Osiris/' he 
inclines to the belief that these great Egjrptian Deities 
are themselves only Daemons, although he refuses to 
dogmatize on the point, and gives a series of more or 
less recognized explanations of the Egyptian myth. 
He cannot refrain, however, from using so appropriate 
an occasion of denouncing the absurdity of the Gfreeks 
in imputing so many terrible actions and qualities to 
their gods — "For the legends of Giants and Titans, 
handed down among the Greeks, the monstrous deeds 
of Cronus, the battle between Pytho and Apollo, the 
flight of Dionysus, the wanderings of Demeter, fall not 
behind the stories told of Osiris and Typhon, and other 
legends that one may hear recounted by mythologists 
without restraint." ^ 

^ De Defeetu Oracy 426 D. 
< his and (kirin, 860 £. 
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^jf Such, then, is the relation in which the Dsemons 
stand to the Divine nature : they are made tiie scape- 
goat for everything obscene, cruel, selfish, traditionally 
imputed to the gods; and the Supreme Deity rises 
more conspicuously lofty for its freedom from every- 
thing that can tend to drag it down to the baseness of 
human passions. For Plutarch makes it very dear 
that it is the human element in these mixed natures 
that originates their disorderly appetites. Although 
the Daemons " exceed mankind in strength and capacity, 
yet the divine element in their composition is not pure 
and unalloyed, inasmuch as it participates in the facul- 
ties of the sold and the sensations of the body, is liable 
to pleasure and pain, and to such other conditions as 
are involved in these vicissitudes of feeling, and bring 
disturbance upon all in a greater or less degree." ^ It 
is by virtue of this participation in the '' disturbing " 
elements of human nature that they are fitted to play 
that part between God and man which Plutarch, after 
Plato, calls the '' interpretative " and the '' communi- 
cative." ^ This enables the Daemons to play a loftier 
part than that hitherto assigned them ; to respond, in 
fact, to that universal craving of humanity for some 
mediator between their weakness and the eternal 
splendour and perfection of the Highest. The whole 
question of inspiration and revelation, both oracular 
and personal, is bound up with the Daemonic function, 
and to both these spheres of its operation, the public 

^ ijff and 0$iri$, 360 F. 

' IsU and OnrU, 861 C. The passage in the ** Banquet " referred 
to has been already quoted (see p. 128). 
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and the private, Plutarch gives the fullest and most 
earnest consideration. Previous^ therefore, to discussing 
this aspect of the Dasmonic character and influence, it 
will be necessary to ascertain what were Plutarch's 
views on the subject of inspiration and prophecy^ and 
what was his attitude to that question of Divination 
which exercised so great a fascination on the mind of 
antiquity. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

yeeesiity for a Mediator between Ood and Man pairdy met hy 
Oraeular Ineptration — General failure qf Oradee in the age 
of Plutarc^^Plutarch'a ** Delphian Eeeaye *— 27W Db Ptthzjb 
OsACXTLis : natwre of Inspiration : oradee not verbctHy in- 
spired^TheDz DEncm ORiJCmjonxni'-'Vafnoueexplanationt 
of Inspiration — PliUarch inclines to accept that tdtieh aswmes 
an original Divine affla^ placed under the superintendenee 
of DmmonSf whose activities are suijfect to the operation of 
natural causes, 

A N age which attempts to reinyigorate its own 
-^ ethical life by draughts of inspiration from springs 
hallowed by their duration from an immemorial an- 
tiquity, wHl naturally regret that currents, which once 
ran full, now flow no longer in their early strength, but 
have dwindled to insignificant rills, or are dried up 
altogether in their courses. And there is no source of 
religious inspiration so greatly held in honour as that 
which comes from the communication of mankind with 
the Divine Being.^ Visions, dreams, incantations, 

^ It would be otioie to iUutrate by examples the oniyenal and 
splendid fiune of the Delphic oraole. One may perhape be giyen 
which is not commonly quoted. Pliny the elder, who in one passage 
sneeringly inclndes the oraeulorum prmsoita among the fulgurum 
monituSf auruspiewn prmdictoj atque etiam parva dietu^ in avgurOs 
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inspired writings, omens, and prophecies have been 
valued as means of bringing man into commnnication 
with Grod, and as famishing an unerring way of 
indicating the Divine will to humanity. But it would 
be difficult to mention any institution or practice 
having this ostensible aim which has had such absolute 
sway oyer the minds of those who came within reach 
of its influence, as the group of oracles which were 
celebrated in the ancient Hellenic world. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that in the age of Plutarch the 
present silence of the oracles was a common topic of 
speculation, of anxious alarm to the pious, of ribald 
sarcasm to the profane. Juvenal ^ satirically describes 
the meaner methods which the cessation of the Oracle 
at Delphi has imposed upon those who yet wish to 
peer through the gloom that hides the future. Lucan 
laments the loss which his degenerate time suffers 
from this cause : " 9um idlo secvia dono Nostra earent 
majare Deum, guam Ddphica sedes Quod sUuit ; " ^ and 
speculates as to the probable reason for the failure of 

tiernrAammia et offensione» peduniy by means of which men have 
endeavoured to diBoover hints of divine gnidanoe, nevertheless, in 
another passage, qnotes two wise oracles as having been ^ velut ad 
castigandam hominmn vanitatem a Deo emissa/* (Lib. ii. cap. 5, and 
vii. oap. 47.)— The political, religions, and moral influence of the 
Delphic oracle has been exhaustively dealt with by Wilhelm G^tte 
in the work already cited (see p. 127, note), and by Bouch^Leclerq 
in the third volume of his "* Eistoire de la Divinatum dans VAntiquiU," 
On the general question of divination it would, perhaps, be superfluous 
to consult anything beyond this monumental work, with its exhaustive 
references and its philosophic style of criticism. 

1 JtJTXNAL : Sat, vi 555. 

' LuoAX, V. Ill, sq. 
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the ancient inspiration.^ That Plntazch should have 
shown solidtude on this aspect of the andent faith is 
natural, and one cannot but be grateful that the 
chances of time have preserved the ezhaustiye tracts 
in which he and his Mends are represented as dis- 
cussing various questions connected with the inspiration 
of the Delphic Oracle, and the manner in which this 
inspiration was conveyed to humanity. No extant 
work gives us so intelligible and natural an explanation 
of the significance which oracular institutions possessed 
for the ancient world, nor so close an insight into the 
workings of the minds of educated men at one of the 
most important periods of human history, in face of 
one of the most interesting and, perhaps, most appalling 
of human problems. We have already made copious 
quotations firom the two tracts in question; we now 
propose to use them mainly for the light which they i^. 
cast on the question of oracular inspiration. We refer 
to the tracts known as the " De Fythiss Oraculis " and 
the ''De Defectu Oraculorum." These two tracts 
(together with the one entitled the ''De E apud 
Delphos ") ^ purport to be reports of conversations held 

1 — ^ Mnto PamaafQB hiata 

Contionit, pienitqiie Deom : aen spiritiiB istas 
Dettitait fanees, mnndique in devia vennm 
Dnzit iter : sea barbarica onm lampade Pytho 
AzBit, in immfnnaw cineret abiere oavemai, 
£t Fhoebi tennare Tiam : sen sponte Deonun 
Obrrfaa nlet £atiqae lat .eat aroana fatnri 
Carmine longfftvn Yobia ontnTniaaa SibyUa : 
Sea P»an aolitoa templia aroere nocentea, 
Ora qniboa aolyat noatro non invenit «to/* 

' The main argument of the third and shorteet of the Delphio 
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by philosophical friends and acquaintanoes of Plutarch 
at the shrine of Apollo at Delphi 

tracts hat been alroad j givan. A brief daicription of its oontentt U 
addad by waj of note, to dhow iti coimezioD with the two largar 
tracts. The tract takes the form of a letter from Plutarch to 8eraplon« 
who acts as a means of communication between Plntaroh and other 
common friends. Its object is to ascertain why the letter b was held 
in snoh reyerenoe at the Delphic ahrine. A series of ezplaaatioBS 
is proponnded, probably lepto s cn ting Tiews corrent on the subject, 
yarying, as they do, from those proper to the common people to those 
which conld only have been the Tiews of logicians or mathematicians* 
Theon, a dose friend of Plntareh's, m^iwt^inf that the syllable is the 
symbol of the logical attribntes of the GM, Logic, whose basii is Bi 
(**if "), being the jnooeas by which phUoso^iieal tratb is arriyed at 
'< If, then, Philosophy is eoocemed with Tmth, and the light of Tmth 
is Demopstratioo, and the piincaple of DemonstratioD is Oonnezion, . 
it is with good reason that the fisenlty which incJndes and giyes effeet 
to this process has been consecrated by philosopben to the god whose 
special eharge is Tmth." . . . ^Whense, I will not be dissnadad 
from the sssfiition that this is the THpod of TnUh^ namely, Besson, 
which recognizing that the eooseqoeni Ik^lows from the aateeedent, 
and then taking into eonadeation the original basis of fact, thns 
arriyes at tiie eoodosian of the demoostation. How can we be 
Buprised if the Pyflnaa God, in his predilection for Logic, is 
spedaDy a tt e at i y e to this aspect of Beseon, to whidli be sees philo* 
aojdiess ate devoted in the highest degree?* Tliis ooonexkn of 
Beason with Bsilgioo, a frmiliar process in Plntareh, is followed by 
a ** list of the arithmetical and maflieaialaesl praises of the letters'' 
inyolying Fjrthagoraan qieeaktioM^ and the enlndnation of the wboJe 
piece lies in the ^limdid yindicstiop by Ammnnina of the Unity 
and 8elf-£zisteBee and Eternity of the Deity. Perhaps the most 
interesting aqieet of his argnaw i is the aesignstion to Apollo of toe 
f onctioos of the Oupi e me DeHj : an easy method of bringing Philo- 
sophy and Mythology to terms; a mode of operation perhapt not 
nnaffected by that Mithriif wonliip which, on its classical side, wee 
to cnhninate in Julian's fomons prsyer to Heiioa. The tract ate 
famishes^ aa almady statgd^ a dear cxanmle of the mt^hffd br which 
the literal tarma Imownin the worship of Dionysos and ApUkr aia 
refined from thdr grosser dcmcBts and idealised by the anbtktias 
of the iihiloBBphk intallart, whidi: then aeeqits them as appnpriale 



<^ 
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The dialogue, briefly called ''On the Pythian 
Besponses/' deals, as the Greek title indicates, with the 
fact that the Pythia at Delphi no longer uses verse as 
the instrument of her inspired utterances. It takes 
the form of a conversation in the Delphic temple, 
between Philinus, Diogenianus, Theon, Serapioi^ and 
Boethus — the first of whom reports the conversation to 
his Mend Basilocles, who has grown quite weary of 
waiting while the rest of the party conduct Diogenianus, 
a visitor, on a tour of inspection among the sacred 
offerings in the Temple.^ Philinus ^ tells how " after 

dengnations for the yaiioiu fimctions of the God. The pleMant 
serioiunieas, too, of aU the interlocnton is worthy of note, aa pre- 
senting a type of religions discnssion of whose calmness and dignity 
the modem world knows little. It wonld he interesting, for example, 
to hear a gronp of classical philosophers disonss the excommnni- 
oation of Professor Miyart by Cardinal Vanghan, or of Tolstoi by 
Pobedonostzeir, 

' This Diogenianus does not appear to be identical with the Dio- 
genianus of Pergamos, twice mentioned in the SympoticMy although 
Bemardalds d oes not distinguish them in his Index. 

' PQhnus was an intimate friend of Plutarch's (^Sympo§iao$^ 727 
6 ; De SoUeriia Animdlium, 976 6) ; and, except in this Dialogue and 
in the De 80U, Anim^ appears only as taking his part in the social 
intercourse of the 8tfmponae$, and as contributing his share to the 
discussion of the yarious quaint and curious problems forming so 
large a portion of the '' Table Talk " of Plutarch and his friends. He 
has Pythagorean tendencies; eats no flesh C727 B) ; objects to a rich 
and Taried diet, being of opinion that simple food is more easily 
digestible (660 ¥); explains somewhat crudely why Homer calls salt 
9ms (685 D); proves that Alexander the Great was a hard drinker 
(623 E); explains why Pythagoras adrised his followers to throw 
their bedclothes into conf asion on getting up (728 B, G) ; and teUs a 
story of a wonderful tame crocodile which lay in bed like a human 
being (De 80U. Anim^ 976 B). A very charming account of Plutarch's 
friends has been given by M. A. Cheneyi^, in his " i>6 Plvtarehi 
famUiaribus^'* written as a LittD. thesis for a French UniTersity 
in 1886. 
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the CSioeroni (ol T^oryiiral) had gone through their 
wonted programme, disr^arding our requests that they 
would cat short their formal nairatiTes and their 
explanations of most of the inscriptions/' the conversa- 
tion had turned by a series of natural gradations from 
the interesting objects, that so strongly attracted the 
attention of visitors, to the medium through which the 
oracles of the God had been conveyed to humanity.^ 
Diogenianns had noted that ''the majority of the 
oracular utterances were crowded with faults of in- 
elegance and inconectness, both of composition and 
metre." Serapion, to whom previous reference has 
been made, and who is here described as "the poet 
from Athens/' will not admit the correctness of this 
impious indictment.^ '' You are of opinion, then," said 
he, ** that» believing these verses to be the work of the 
god, we may assert that they are inferior to those of 
Homer and Hesiod ? Shall we not rather r^;ard them 
as beiDg the best and most beautiful of all compositions, 
and reconstitute, by the standard which they supply, 
our own taste and judgment, so long corrupted by an 
evil tradition?" Boethus, ''the geometrician," who 
has lately joined the Epicureans, uses a neat form of 
the arguvMfidwni ad haminem in refutation of Serapion, 
paying him a polished compliment at the same time.^ 

> 895 A. 

' 896 D. Ct SjfmjKmaei, 628 A. 

' 396 £. Boethot, ft genial and wittj man, with whom, notwitb- 
atanding his Epicoreaiiitm, Phitarcfa liTat on terms of intimate locial 
interooone. In Sfmpo$iae$, 673 C, Boethni, now deicnbed aa an 
Epiemrean losif pkra$e, entertains, io Athens, Platarch, Sosains 
Seneeio, and a number of men of his own sect. After diima 



i 
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''Your own poems/' says he, ''grave, indeed, and 
philosophic in matter, are, in power and grace and 
finish, much more after the model of Homer and Hesiod 
than of the Pythia ; " and he gives condse expression 
to the two opposing mental attitudes in which questions 
of this kind are universally approached. '* Some will 
maintAJu that the oracles are fine poems because they 
are the god's, others that they cannot be the god's because 
they are not fine poems." Serapion emphatically re- 
asserts the former of these two views, TrutiTifAining 
that ''our eyes and our ears are diseased. We have 
become accustomed, by long indulgence in luxury and 
effeminacy, to regard sweetness as identical with 
beauty/'^ Theon^ is the exponent of a compromise 
not unknown in modem discussions on the '' Inspiration 
of the Scriptures " — '' Since these verses are inferior to 
those of Homer, it cannot be maintained that the god is 
their author. He supplies the primary inspiration to 
the prophetess, who gives expression thereto in accord- 
ance with her natural aptitude and capacity. He only 
suggests the images, and makes the light of the future 
shine in her souL" The conversation then turns upon 
certain events which had accompanied, or been preceded 
by, portents and wonders happening to statues and 

the oompan J ductus the interesting qnestion wh j we take pleesnxe 
in a dzamatio representation of passions whose exhibition in real life 
would shock and distress us. At another time he appears, together 
with Plntaroh and a few other friends, at a dinner giren by Ammonius, 
then SiraiegoB at Athens for the third time, and explains, npon prin- 
ciples of Epicurean Science (SyrnpotioM^ 720 F), why sounds axe more 
andible at night than by day. 

* 396 P. 

^ See note, p. 149. 
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other gifts consecrated in the Temple. On this subject 
Philinns asserts his firm belief that ''all the sacred 
ofEerings at Delphi are specially moyed by divine 
forethought to the indication of fatniity, and that no 
fragment of them is dead and irresponsive, but all 
are filled with divine power/' Boethns, as a newly 
converted Epicurean, makes a mock of this view, this 
''identification of Apollo with brass and stone, as if 
chance were not qnite competent to account for sudi 
coincidences," and he subsequently enlarges his view 
as follows: — "What possible condition of temporal 
affairs, my friend, cannot be assigned to natural causes ? 
What strange and unexpected event, occurring by sea 
or by land, to cities or to individual men, could one 
predict without some chance of hitting the mark?^ 
Yet you would hardly call this prediction; it would 
be merely assertion, or, rather, the dissemination at 
random, into the abyss of infinity^ of bare words with- 
out any guiding principle leading them to a particular 
end, words which, as they wander about, are sometimes 
met by chance events whidi correspond with them." 
And Boethus continues to insist that, though some 
predictions may have by accident come true, the. 
original assertions were not the less false on that 

^ CL GiGEBO : De I>wwaXioiney ii. 59. — " Q^vm ett enim, qui iotum 
diem jaeulanB, non aUquando oolUineet f Tolas noctei domUmtu ; neque 
uUa fere etl^ qua non iomniemus: et miramur, aliquando id, quod 
gornniarimuBf evadere f Quid ett tarn incertum quam talorum jaetut f 
tamen nemo est quin^ $»pe jactcuUf venereum jaciai aliquando, noftmim- 
quam etiam iterum, ac terUwm^*^ &c. Also ' ii. 971. — ** Casue autem 
innumerabilHnu pmne eeouiis in onibuem plura ntirabUia quam in 
8omniorum vieie ^eoerit*' 

L 
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account. Serapion admits that this may be trae about 
vague predictions, but maintains that such detailed 
prophecies as those he proceeds to quote &om history 
do not owe their accomplishment to chance.^ 

The attention of the disputants — if these calm and 
d^nified colloquies can be called disputes — ^is here 
again attracted to the objects of artistic and historical 
interest surrounding them, among which the guide 
takes occasion to point out the place where formerly 
had reposed the iron spits dedicated by the courtezan 
Bhodopis under the circumstances detailed by Hero- 
dotus.^ Diogenianus warmly protests against such 
offerings having ever been admitted into the Temple, 
but Serapion draws his attention to the golden statue 
of the more notorious Phryne, '' that trophy of Greek 
incontinence/' — as Crates had called it — ^and condemns 
the inconsistency of these objections in people who 
see, without a protest, the temple crowded with offer- 
ings made by the Greek cities for victories in their 
internecine warfare. "It were fitting," exclaims he, 
''that kings and magistrates should consecrate to the 
god offerings of justice, temperance, and magnanimity, 
and not tributes of a golden and luxurious wealth, 
which the most evil livers often abound iiL" * 

The concluding portion of this somewhat discursive 
tract is devoted to a speech by Theon on the question 
with which the title only has so far dealt, the cessation 
of the oracle to use verse. Theon, as we have seen, 
believes that the god inspires the thought, and not the 

' 399. » Of. Hebopotub ; ii 185. 

» 401 E. 
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expression, of the Pythia, and Ms explanation of the 
change of medium is purely natural, being based upon 
the general tendency towards prose which early be- 
came evident in Greek Literature and Fhilosophy. 
Besides, the matters on which the oracle is now 
consulted are not such as to require the mystery and 
magnificence of verse.^ " In these cases it would be 
absurd to employ the diction, metre, and imagery of 
poetry, when what is required is a sinple azid ooncide 
reply. It would be like a Tair Scpiin x rsn. ^Zl 
oracle finely for the sake of iLr,-^. Tut 'PjilLsll 
priestess, moreover, is noble and Timrjz^ ir. r.^ 
own character, and whei. she msri.rs tie zr.z/'A zz.i 
approaches the god, she is more VLrjszr, oi. rrz^iL, tf,&r, 
appearance, more regardfTil c: the ?vi « n-esau^ rjutz, 
of the praise or blame cf zlslJ' * '' Ii. %Jl ikr;\' 
continues Theon, "were no: wai^rrr tloae »'-'. vfyj^. 
the oracles of uncerrainrv and air.'::ir:::rT ii.-: t::.*^*! 
are now those who accuse iLez: rf. ez'-^ar.-* ?ir.^l.'/.:- 
But the ways of such person* ar* "'^^-*' ic.- il-.; 
for just as children take mere dsl^ii: i:: L-xicr-^i; v, 
rainbows and aureoles az.d cc:r^^ "x^^ i.: *.:>, x\:. 
and moon, so do these dssfre ^tLzzJi?, \zJl i^.'<j\r.>p 
and metaphors to fill ie iear :: ;:::-i.i -r-,:.- Tpvr..-:v- 
and mystery." In ieir i^Lcrai..:^ ',: :.:-, "i.-:.^, /*;m^v/. 
of the change (in the oracle s z:.:c^ ::' ^x :.-%'.. ',r. , ;r.^7 



^ Tjrrhi tempanbiu iaa ApdLc -"n-vw rV^tii^, -s^txi «;?*%:. ' 

nowadayi aoBM onelet «re pouished :a tvofs, ' vaA v^ ^<'^ \ f*^; 
intending iaitaaoe (Ds PfCA. Otbk.. i04 A^ 
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depart, blaming the god instead of charging the defect 
to the weakness of onr human intellect, which cannot 
comprehend the purposes of the Deity." ^ 

In this defence of the Deity Theon has apparently 
committed himself to a view of the manner in which 
the process of inspiration takes place. ''The body 
employs many organs^ while the soul employs the 
body and its parts. The soul, in like manner, uf 
God's instrument. Now the virtue of an instrument 
consists in imitating, subject to its natural limitations, 
the power that makes use of it, and in ezhibiting the 
thought of that power in operatioiL This it cannot do 
to the extent of reproducing the purity and perfection 
of the Divine Creator, but its work is mixed with alien 
matter. The Moon reproduces the splendour of the 
Sun, but iu a dim and weak form. These images are 
representations of the way in which the Fythia re* 
produces for the service of mankind the thoughts of 
God." ^ We may be tempted, while reading this 
explanation, to assert that Plutarch wishes to Tnainf^in 
that the inspiration of the Pythia by the Deity is 
direct. But these illustrations axe intended only to 
explain why the Pythian verses are not divinely 
perfect. They come through a human sou], whidi 
has the weakness of an instrument, and is prevented 
by its limitations from expressing the purity and 
beauty of the divine thought. The manner of this 
inspiration is more fully discussed in the following 
dialogue, the " De Defectu Oraculorum." 

^ 409 D. « 404 0. 
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This taract is in the form of a letter addressed to 
Terentios Prisons, and although the person speaking 
as ''I" in the dialpgne is alluded to as ''Lamprias" ^ 

1 XomprtM. The writer of this letter to *'Terentii2S Prisoiis'* is 
addreased by tbe name of ** Lamprias " in the oonxee of the dialogue 
(413 £). This Terentins is not mentioned elsewhere by Plutarch, 
but one may venture the guess that he was one of the friends whom, 
as in the case of Lnoius the Etrurian, and Bylla the Carthaginian, 
Plutarch had met at B(«ie (£^ympo8uic«, 727 B). Bylla and Lncios, 
whom we know to have been on intimate tenns with Plutarch, are 
interlocutors in the dialogue Ih Facie in Orhe Lunm, and one of 
them uses the same form of address to the writer of that dialogue as 
if employed by Ammonius in this passage (940 F). There is not the 
faintest doubt as to the genuineness of either of these two dialogues, 
and it is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that Plutarch, desiring 
perhaps to pay a compliment to a relative, veils his own personality 
in this way: *" Omnium familiarium et propinquorum ante ceteros 
omnes Lampriam fratrem, et ejusdem nominis avum Lampriam, eos 
imprimis fuisse qui Plutarchi amicitiam memoriamque obtinnerint, 
nobis apparet " (De Plutarehi FamUiartbut — Ohjcmjevijule). He pays 
a similar compliment to his friend Theon, who sums np and concludes 
the argument of the De Pyihim OroenZis. (For the closeness of 
Theon's intimacy with Plutarch, see espeoiaUy Comoiatio ad Uxorem, 
610 B, and Syn^fOiiacs, 725 F.) Of. GniABD's La Morale de Plutarque, 
p. 803 : **Plutarqtie a ses proc^^ qu*on arrive 2i oonnaitre. D'ordi- 
naire ils consistent h accorder successivement la parole auxd^enseurs 
des syst^mes extr^es et li r^iierver la conclusion au principal person- 
nagedu dialogue. Or ce personnage est presque toujours celui qui a 
poe^ la thte ; et le plus souvent il se trouve avoir avecPlutarque Ini- 
m^eun lien de parent^**->Plutaroh delights to such an extent to bring 
his friends into his works, that it has even been suggested that no work 
is authentic without this distinguishing mark. Beaders of Plutarch 
know that one characteristic of his style is the avoidance of hiatus, 
and that he puts himself to all kinds of trouble to secure this object. 
In this connexion, Ohenevi^ remarks : ** Mirum nobis visum est 
quod, ne in uno quidem librorum quos hiatus causa G. Benseler 
Plntandio abjndicavit, nullius amici nomen offenditur. ^oripta 
antem qxm nuUo hiatu fosdata demonstrat, vel amico cuidam dicata, 
vel nominibus amicorum sunt distincta." (The work by Benseler 
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bj the other speakers, it is clearly Plutarch himself 
who is modestly represented under this guise. After 
a warning, characteristic of Plutarch both as regards 
its purport and the manner in which it is conveyed 
(by means of a historical remizuscence), that these 
questions are not to be tested ''like a painting by 
the touch/' the writer brings a party of philosophers 
tc^ether at Delphi '' shortly before the Pythian games 
held under Callistratus." Two of these philosophers 
are already known to us. Like the eagles or swans of 
the ancient legend they had met at Delphi coming 
from opposite quarters of the globe ;^ Demetrius, of 
Tarsus, returning home from Britain, and Cleombrotas, 
of Lacedamon, from prolonged joumeyings by land 
and sea, in Egypt and the East. Cleombrotus, beiog 
possessed of a competence, employed his means and 
his leisure in travel, for the purpose of accumulating 
evidence to form the basis of that branch of philosophy 
whose end and aim, as he expressed it, was Theology.' 
A preliminary discussion takes place respecting tiie 
"everlasting lamp" which Cleombrotus had been shown 

referred to is, of coiirBe,hi8 2>0 Uiaiu in Oro^oHbiM AXiM^ dlBMorfeii 

^ Flntarch does not, of coarse, wish to convey the snggestioa thst 
Apollo's shrine is stiU the centre of the earth, and that Britain is ss 
far away in one direction as the Bed Sea is in another. The oracle's 
repnlse of Epimenides, who wished to be certain on the point, 
indicates that the question is one surrounded with diiBonlty, and that 
the wise man will do best to leare it alone. Bouch^Leolerq has a 
startling comment : ** PZiitor^us ajwAt qyiAy de ion tem|M, lamenure awnt 
M veriJUb par deux vcyctgeun partis Vvn de la Qrande Bretagne et 
Vautra dufond de la mer Bouge ** (La Divinaiiony iii p. 80). 

* 410 A, B. Of. note, p. 90, 
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in the Temple of Ammon, a discussion involving abstract 
consideration of Mathematics and Astronomy. In 
this conversation, Plutarch's three favourite characters, 
doubtlessly representing three common types of the 
day, are again depicted in the pious belief of Cleom- 
brotus, the scepticism of Demetrius, and the judicial 
pose of the Academic Ammonius. The mention of 
the Temple of Ammon naturally leads Plutarch to 
raise the question of the present silence of that famous 
oracle.^ Demetrius diverts this particular topic into a 
general inquiry respecting the comparative failure of 
oracles all the world over.^ Boeotia, for example, once 
so renowned in this respect, suffers from an almost 
total drought of oracular inspiration. While Demetrius 
is speaking, the party — Demetrius, Cleombrotus, Am* 
monius, and Plutarch — ^had walked from the shrine 

» 411 E. 

' TheoeBsationof tbeoracleBwasonlyooinparaiiTe. Wolff, in his 
D0 TSmiuixM, Oraoulontm .State, examines the hiitory of each oracle 
separately, and comes to a condnsion that the oracles were not silent 
even in the age of Porphyry (bom a.d. 232): *^N(mdum obmutuisse 
nwnina fatidiea Porpkyrii tempore. Vera enim tile deorwm respoiua 
eeneuit : gum Christianit oppoeuU, ne $oU doctrinam divinitui aceepisse 
viderentur.** Strabo aUudes to the failure of the oracle at Dodona, 
and adds that the rest were silent too (Stbabo : vii. 6, 9). Cicero 
alludes with great contempt to the silence of the Delphic oracles in 
his own times: **8ed, qwod caput eat, cur i$to modo jam oraeula 
Delphis turn eduntur, non modo nostrd mtate, eed jamdiu ; ut modo 
nihil pomt eese eontemiiut f Hoe loco quum urgentur evanuisse aiun^ 
ffetudate vim loci ejus, unde ankelitui iUe terns fieret, quo Pffthia^ 
meiUe indtata, oraeula ederet. . . . Quando auiem ista vis evanuit f 
An poetquam homines minus credvli esse caperunt " (De Div,, ii. 57). 
When Cicero wrote this passage he had probably forgotten the 
excellent advice which the oracle had once given him when he went 
to Delphi to consult it (Plut. : CXeero, cap. 5). 
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towards the '' doors of the Hall of the Cnidians,^ and/' 
proceeds Plutarch, " entering therein we came upon our 
friends sitting down and waiting for ns." Demetrius 
playfolly suggests that their listless attitude and idle 
expression do not indicate attention to any important 
subject of discussion ; but Heracleon of Megara retorts 
sharply upon the grammarian that people who try 
to solve trifling questions of grammar and philology 
naturally contract their brows and contort their 
features ; ^ but there are subjects of importance which 
people discuss with their eyebrows composed in their 
natural way. "Such," amiably replies Cleombrotus, 
" such \& the subject we now propose to discuss ; " and, 
the two groups having joined company, he proceeds to 
explain the topic to his hearers. His observations 
excite the cynic Didymus, sumamed Planetiades, in a 

» 412 D. 

' Some of these points of grammar wMch attracted the soom 
of Heracleon were whether iS^UAw loses a x in the future; and 
what were the positires from which the comparatires x^'^V^ ^nd 
^Krvnvy and the anperlatiyes x^^^^^^^ ^^ $4\TurT0¥ were formed 
(112 E).— " QuelquM annSsa apri$ les guerres nMiqueg^ la pmoeau d$ 
Polygnote couvrit la Lesch^des Ckiidiena a Delpheide tdnn ampnmUlu 
au monde inferruU." (Bonch^-Leolerq : ilL 153.)— It would bare been 
more interesting to a modem stndent if Heracleon had replied that 
the pictures of Polygnotns were qnite sufficient to keep one mentally 
alert, and had seized the opportonity to give ns an exact deecriptkm 
of the scenes depicted and the meaning they conreyed to the men of 
his time. ** ' Not all the treasures,' as Homer has it, ' whioh the 
stone threshold of the Far-darter holds safe within, would now/ ss 
Mr. Myers says, * be so precious to us as the power of looking for ooe 
hour on the greatest work by the greatest painter of antiquity, the 
picture by Polygnotus in the Hall of the Gnidians at Delphi, of the 
descent of Odysseus among the dead.* " 
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remarkable manner.^ Strikiiig his cynic's staff upon 
the gronnd, he inveighs against the wickedness of the 
times, and wonders that the Divine Providence has 
not gathered np its oracles on every side and taken its 
departure long ago, like the Aides and Nemesis of 
Hesiod. ''I would suggest for your discussion the 
question why some god has not repeated the feat' of 
Hercules and shattered the tripod, filled to overflowing, 
as it has been, with disgraceful and atheistical requests. 
Some of us have questioned the god as if he were a 
sophist, anjdous to show off his rhetorical skill. Some 
of us have appealed to him about riches and treasures ; 
some about legacies; some about unlawful marriages. 
Surely Pythagoras was utterly wrong when he said 
that men were at their best when approaching the 
gods. Do we not expose, naked and imashamed, 
to the eyes of the god such vices and diseases of 
the soul as we should shun mentioning even in the 
presence of an old and experienced man ? " ' He was 

^ DidyxDiiB, ** snmamed Planetiadefi," is a pictnreeqne figure, evi- 
dently drawn from life. It is interesting to compare his attitude with 
that impoeed npon the ideal C3mic of Epictetns : ** It is his duty then 
to be aide with a lond voice, if the occasion shonld arise, and appear- 
ing on the tragic stage to say, like Socrates, ' Men, whither are yon 
hurrying? what are you doing, wretches ? Like blind people you are 
wandering up and down : you are going by another road, and have 
left the (true road : you seek for prosperity and happiness where they 
are not, and if another shows you where they are you do not believe 
bim * '' (liOHo's Epictetus, p. 251). Planetiades certainly endeavours 
to play this rdle on the occasion in question, though he is donbtless as 
far below the stoic ideal as he is above the toi-disarU cynics whom 
Dion met at Alexandria. 

^Cf. Bloxjwt : ApdUoniuB of Tf/ana, p. 37. Blount collects a 
number of ancient ana moaern parallels to the thought of Plutarch 
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going to add more, when Heradeon twitched his doak, 
''but I/' writes Plutarch, ''being on more familiar 
terms with him than were the others, said to him, ' My 
dear Planetiades, cease yonr efforts to provoke a god 
who is really amiable and gentle, and who has been, 
as Pindar says, 

** Adjudged exooeding mild to mortal men.'* 

And whether he is the snn, or lord and father of the 
snn and of the whole perceptible world, it is not right 
to believe that he would deprive the men of to-day of 
the help of his utterances, for he is the author and 
supporter of our life, and the master of our intelli- 
gence. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that Providence, 
which, like a kind and tender mother, has given us all 
that we possess, should wish to punish us in one single 
point alone — by taking away from us that prophetic 
aid which was once given to us. Just as if the wicked 
were not as numerous when the oracles were firmly 
established in many parts of the earth! Sit down 
again, and, in honour of the Pythian games, make a 
truce for once with vice, which you are always eager to 
chastise, and help us to find out the cause of the failure 
of the oracles/ The only result of my remarks was 
that Planetiades went out-of-doors in silence^^ After 
a brief sUence, Ammonius turned to me and said, 
'Come, Lamprias, we must be careful not to deprive 
the god of all agency in this matter. For if we 

here. Horace, 3pisL i. 16. 59, readily ooonn to the memory. (For 
the Pindario fragment, see W. Christ, p. 225.) 
» 413 D. 
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maintain that the cessation of the oracles is due to any 
other canse than the will of God, we can hardly escape 
the condnsion that their foundation also was not His 
work. If the prophetic power of the oracles is, indeed, 
the work of God, we can imagine no greater or stronger 
power than that reqnired to destroy it. Planetiades' 
remarks were displeasing to me, particularly on account 
of the inconstancy whidi he attributes to God in His 
attitude towards men's wickedness, now punishing and 
now protecting it, as if God were some king or tyrant 
excluding Ticious men at one door while welcoming 
and rewarding them at anotiier. We ought to start 
with the principle that God's action is always marked 
by an adaptation of means to ends, that He does not 
furnish an excess of what is not required, and should 
then observe that Greece has shared in a particular 
d^ree that general depopulation whidx wars and rero- 
lutions have effected in all parts of the world, to such 
an extent, indeed, that the whole of Greece could now 
barely fmrnah the 3000 hoplites which were Megara's 
contingent to Flataea.^ If we were to do this we should 
accurately display our own judgment; for how could 
the god leave his oracles with us for the mere purpose 
of TTiarkfng the desolation of our land ? For who would 
be the better if its ancient oracle were still left to 
T^jra, or at Ptoum, where after searching whole days 
you can hardly find a single herdsman tending his 



1 •noAndk^am aot aiets to mj tbtt Gt«6oe vtc not abk si all 
to fdmnb 3000 wum ttpMe of ami, b«t tikst if barf «§• anDiM of 
tlia old wort wtn to ht foM^ ttMtf wooid oot l« is « pocitioD to set 
on foot 3000 ' IwpaiteL* ^^KovMiBy. 
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cattle ? Even this most ancient and famous oracle at 
Delphi is related to have been for a long period reduced 
to a state of desolation and inaccessibility by a teirible 
monster in the shape of a seipent. But this desolation 
is not rightly explained. The solitude brought the 
serpent, not the serpent the solitude. But when, in 
the great purpose of God, Greece again grew strong in 
its cities, and the land was replenished with mankind, 
the temple was served by two priestesses, who took 
alternate duties on the tripod, and a third was appointed 
to be available in case of emergency. 3ut now there 
is but one Pythia ; and her we find enough for all our 
needs. For the prophetic iospiration that yet remains 
is sufficient to send all comers away with their require- 
ments satisfied. Agamemnon employed nine heralds ; 
and even so he was hard put to it to control the 
assembly of the Greeks, so nxmierous it was. But 
within a few days you will have an opportunity of 
observing that one voice will easily reach the ears of 
everybody in the Theatre here. In a similar TTn^TiTim' 
the prophetic iofluence of the god issued by a greater 
number of voices when the population was greater. 
But as things at present are, the real cause for astonish- 
ment would be that the god should allow the prophetic 
agency to waste like water, or his voice to sound in 
vain like the cries of shepherds and sheep re-echoing 
among the rocky solitudes.' ^ Ammonius ceased, and I 
remained silent. But Cleombrotus, turning to me, 
said : ' Was it not you who, just now, maintained that 

» 414 a 
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it is the god himself who not only gives, but also takes 
away the oracles ? ' ' No, indeed,' replied I, ' on the 
contrary, I assert that the god has taken away neither 
oracle nor sacred shrine. Bnt just as the god bestows 
upon US many other things which are subject to decay 
and destniction by natonil processes— or, rather, the 
original substance, containing a principle of change and 
moTement in its own nature, often dissolves itself and 
reshapes itself without the intervention of the original 
creator — so in like manner, I think, the oracles undergo 
darkenings and declines, being included in the truth of 
the statement that the god bestows many fair gifts on 
men, but not one of them to last for ever; or, as 
Sophocles has it, *' the gods immortal are, but not their 
works."*" — "The foundation of oracles is rightly 
assigned to Grod," continues Plutarch, ''but the law 
of their existence and its operation we must seek for in 
nature and in matter. For it is nothing but the most 
childish folly to look upon Gk)d as a sort of ventrilo- 
quist: like the fellows once called Eurydeis and 
nowadays Pythons, inserting Himself into the bodies 
of the prophets, using their mouths and vocal chords 
as instruments of His messages. For he who puts God 
into this personal contact with human weaknesses and 
necessities, sins against His glory, and deprives TTitd 
of i the excellence and grandeur of His Virtue." This 
strong insistence upon the splendour of the Divine 
Nature is, as we know, one of the most characteristic 
elements of Plutarch's philosophy, and, so long as he 
can preserve this intact, he is not careful of consistency 
in his arguments on less important points of doctrine. 
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We have seen him shrinking in conversatioxi from too 
close an identification with Bationalism ; and we are 
also prepared to find him giving importance to a view 
which introdnces a supernatural element even into the 
operation of secondary causes. Hence CleombrotuB is 
represented as saying how diificult it is to draw the 
line exactly at the direct interposition of ProYidence in 
human affairs; since those who exclude God from 
second causes, and those who see Him everywhere^ are 
equally in error. Hence the pious student of Theologj 
is permitted to give a full exposition of the doctrines 
of Daemonology as applied to the question of Oracles 
and Inspiration. '^ Plato delivered Philosophy from 
many difficulties when he discovered Matter as the 
substratum of phenomenal qualities; but those who 
invented the science of Dsemonology have solved 
greater difKculties stilL" We are already familiar with 
the nature and activities of the Daemons ; it remains to 
see how their existence is applied to the question under 
discussion. '' Let us not Usten," says Cleombrotus, " to 
those who say that oracles are not divinely inspired, 
or that religious rites and ceremonies are disregarded 
by the gods : nor, on the other hand, let us approve of 
the view that Grod is actively, personally, and directly 
concerned in these matters ; but let us believe thiU) the 
Daemons are superintendents of, and participators in, 
the sacred sacrifices and mysteries, justly assigning 
these functions to Lieutenants of the gods, as it were to 
Servants and Secretaries, while others go about and 
punish great and notorious acts of injustice."^ This 

^ 417 A, B. Of. De ^oeM in Orbe Lunm, 944 C, D. 
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belief, in the opmion of Cleombrotas, fanushes an ex- 
planation of the silent periods of the oracles. '' I am 
not afraid to say, as many others have said before me, 
that when the Damons who have been appointed to 
administer prophetic shrines and oracles leave them 
finally, then the shrines and oracles finally decline. If 
these guardians flee and go elsewhither, and then 
return after a long interval, the oracles, silent during 
their absence, become again, as of old, the means of 
conveying responses to those who come to consult 
them." ''But,'' says Demetrius, ''it is impossible to 
assert that the oracles are silent owing to their desertion 
by the Daemons, unless we are first reassured respect- 
ing the method by which the Daemons, when in actual 
superintendence of the oracles, make them actively 
inspired.''^ Plutarch here introduces a rationalistic 
argument imputing prophetic inspiration to sub- 
terrestrial exhalations, and draws down upon himself 
the reproof from Ammonius that he has followed up 
the abstaraction of Divination frtmi the gods by now 
depriving the Daemons of that power and referring it to 
" exhalations^ winds, and vapours.'' Fluterch, however, 
though adhering to Eationaliam to the extent of insisting 
on the operation of secondary causes, saves his piety by 
explicitly placing tiiem under the superintendence of 
the Daemons. " There are two causes of generation : 
the Zeus of tiie ancient poets and theologians, and the 
physical causes of the natural philosophers. The 
study of either of these sets of causes, to the exclusion 

> iSlB. 
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of the other, leads to defective philosophy. But he 
who first made use of both these principles, combining 
creatiye Season with created Matter, freed us from fear 
of criticism either on the ground of impiety or unreason. 
For we deprive prophetic inspiration neither of God 
nor of Eeason when we allow as its material the human 
soul, and assign as its instrument the inspiring exhala- 
tion.^ The Earth, indeed, breeds these exhalations, but 
he that implants in the earth its tempering and trans- 
forming power — ^I mean the Sun — is r^arded as a god in 
our ancestral religion. Then, if we leave the Daemons 
as presidents and attendants and guardians, to secure 
the due haimonizing of the various elements of the 
inspiring exhalation, now slackening and now tighten- 
ing it, now restraining its excessive power of phrensy 
and confusion, and gently tempering its stimulating 
force so that it becomes harmless and painless to 
those tmder its influence— if we adopt these views, 
we shall be in perfect harmony with reason and 
possibility." ^ 

The one thing that is conspicuously evident through- 
out these discussions on important questions of SeUgion 
is the earnest sincerity with which they are universallj 
approached. We notice everywhere that combination 
of piety with philosophy, which is characteristic of 
Plutarch's own genius, and which appears to be no less 
characteristic of the society in which he constantly 
moves. Even the Epicurean Boethus, an excellent man 
with his witty stories and courtly compliments, finds it 

I 436 F. « 437 P. 
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somehow in his power to defend the dignity of the 
prophetic Gtod against those who wonld '' mix Him up 
with every piece of stone or brass," while those who are 
most solicitously inclined to a pious reverence of the 
ancient faith — Serapion for a prominent example — 
never for long forget that spirit of critical detachment 
proper to the inquiring philosopher.^ " There is no one 
here present/' says Heracleon, ''who is profane and 
uninitiated, and holds views of the gods inconsistent 
with our own ; but we must taJse care that we ourselves 
do not unconsciously admit absurd and far-reaching 
hypotheses in support of our arguments." ^ But it is 
Plutarch himself who, shunning the ''falsehood of 
extremes," most conspicuously represents this spirit of 
compromise. It is Theon-Plutarcb who finds a middle 
way between the views of Boethus and those of Serapion 
on the subject of prophecy, and it is Lamprias-Plutarch 
who, knowing that these things involve many conten- 
tions and axe open to numerous contradictions, combines 
the belief in an original divine inspiration, with a 
recognition of the scientific importance of subsidiary 
causes, moving unchecked in the sphere of Nature. 
"The power of the exhalation which inspires the 
Pythia is in truth divine and daemonic, but it is not 
exempt from the operation of causes that bring silence, 
age, decay and destruction on all that lives between 
the earth and moon."^ Plutarch here strikes with 
clear emphasis a note not out of harmony with the 

> Be PyQiim Orac., 898 B. 
' De De/eetu Orae,, 418 E. 
* Dc D^ectu Orac, 438 D. 

M 
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spixit of modem TbedLogr; and had he piuhed this 
Tiew to its logical ocmdodoii, as the Epiconaa Boeduu 
did, the Demons would Imitb disqpeaied, and their 
places would hare been whoQj ocqipied bj natoial 
causes operating nnder the Divine impetus inspired bj 
the great Urst Canae. But the necessity for a jkt* 
stnuMlUjf, human on one aspect, Divine on the other, to 
stand between God and man, was too strongly felt by 
Plutarch to enable him to accept withoat qualification 
the conclusions of pure rationalimi. The Uank between 
the Creator and His creatures is occupied, therefore, 
partly by natural causes, partly by the Demons, whose 
existence and mode of operation are now inyoWed in 
the working of natural causes resided as under their 
superintendence, and now appear as supernatural 
agendes vaguely dependent upon the will of the 
Supreme Power. 



^ Phrtawh, in reply to Boethai tha Yfkmmm, — aa JatiMMf ing 
eziapla to iOiirtimto dw two oppoBto Tievt auBtuad o« thii pent 
* Eren joa yoanelf bero un hendiriaily inflfwooad, it womld aeaat 
by whmt Epiounio wrote and spoko Hum ontorieo ago: aad Jii foa 
are of opinkHi that God eould not lappiya Priseiple of Motkmora 
Oaoaa of Feeling, nnleai He took and ihat ffimaelf up m aaab indi- 
ndoal thing and became aa intecmingled portioa of iti 
(396 B, C). 
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Sincerity of FhttardCs hdi^ m Dmmon§ — Fumetkm </ tke Dmnunu 
a$ Mediaton not confined to oracular inspiration — Dmmons in 
their pereonal re J a ti t mi h ip with the human soul — The Bs 
Djemohio 80G&ATI8 — TTus tract not a formal treatiee on 
Dmmonology — Varioue esgdanatione of the Socratie *^ Dmmon'*^ 
— Ethical value <^ the amoqftion ef Dmnunu <u spiritual 
guardians of individual men — ** Men may rise on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher things ^ — Dangers of the 
ooncqftion — Superstition : PhUareh^s general a tti tud e towards 
that Vice. 

rE evident sinoerity of Flutaidi's piety — his 
atdtade of more than toleration towards every- 
thing consecrated by the religious tatuiition of his age 
and country — ^render it impossible for ns to r^;aid his 
system of Daemonology as a mere concession made by 
Bationalism to Superstition.^ But it is not the less clear 

1 <*As toFhiiBJ«h*itbeo3ogy, he wMeeiittinly smoDoibeift He 
probably had eonie Tagne belief in mferior deitiee (demoiif be would 
haTe called tbem) at boldiog a place like tbat filled by angels and 
eril epirita in the creed of moet Chrietians : yet it it eniirdy eonodvaibie 
thai hi* ooosmomal rtferetieete to these dettiet are due uterely to the oon^ 
veniiowd rhetoric of his age ^ (Ajtdbew P. Pijlbodt : Introdoctkin to 
a tzaaslatioB— already reHetxed to— of the De Sera HwmUdt VindUta). 
It is a little diffionlt to be patient vith tiie ignonnoe displayed in the 
part of this dtatioiL That Plotareb's '^ referencee to theee 
are not ** ooneaional " is a matter of fact ; that they are not 
doe merely to eoDTentiooal Ae(ione ** it is hoped that the analysis in 
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diat Plutodi tiunks he bas found in die ffiifrtpmre of 
Demons not only % metns of commnniaticai between 
Gkxi and man, but a means of nyoTKTliataffn between 
FhilosophT and Piety, between Boethns and Senpioo. 
It is a Tery bappy drcomstamoe for a man's nunal 
progress when be finds Ttriigifin and Season in an 
agreement so plansiMe ; and wben Beason. bas in some 
way fnzniahed tbe Teiy means at agreement — fat was 
it not Plato bimsrif to wbom most people bad gone for 
their Dgsmonolngy ? — ^the resulting tendency wiU baTe 
the strength of two baxmonixing inflnenoeSp "*f^fH of 
the baiting weakness of a oompromise betweoi two 
mutually conflicting elements.^ Plato's Banmoiogy 
is a tzick of fence : an ironical pose ot syn^atbetic 



the tgsxXf—voaamjigsbb ts it waj ht im o&er iiimii 1— atf 

ndBaat}j cieac It ia, h tw wm, sirngjiag tp Mad flMtt^ttii 
tZBMUtor, valik* I>£. Snpez, of Oioifai, noosusBB Oit 

^ FlBtudi f and As oKkteBoe of tk» DsaoH noogaiaBi 
of tbe time ipherai wliicb flnntriheted t» tlie fieilwa of 
beliefii— a pbfloeophj, im popoler tnniitina, lad ia lew. 

liL 44, » ("^ (>» low oad OMfeeH ''•TiBMJkMer ediika of lasS, ^qL iL 
PL 16i) hm «a igteteetiag qpocetiom, hneiieil * Pr— iMg ^ Am Lmm ^ 
ZUnirei,^inwfaiehtbefbflowiaypeMegeoeeeie:--*If aaEni; 
flOBe to enj men, tanptiag him to Yloe, let him ipend hm 
t—"p^*«t ead eltuB, end moed dmaeB, fledB^ 6em Viee « 
im|Mwe end enml miitiiei, ead let him pnj the godi to ikline him 
from ber pover." Zikii m mej, of eovne« hete heem nmtwwTj leg, the 
Imliinj; nif Tiii rjttiijrrrm rnllrifTini Tiit tin fill umiiei Hitllhu 
belief in the iailiieDee of DmrnoBi Oft hizmea life neeifed the e;eAQaty 
of e edefacxted ■jatem of lew, enlem we eie to he move iacBedaloei 
then Oeero liimietf—<?»*t ZaJeeCTwi fayw icrtpwt wm, 4nAf (Ad 
JUiem, Ti l>^*^His code is iteted to famve be» the fiat eoOee- 
tkn of wxitten l&wi tixet the Gieeki rnewiafMl" fTewHir rremfoaf 
Dhdiamarj, Smith ead Menadin, 189S.) 
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agreement with popular ideas : but Plntarcli does not 
see this, and can honestly think himself a Platonist, 
a philosopher, even on a question whose settlement 
demands philosophical concessions all along the line. 
It is true that there was one gain for Philosophy which, 
in Plutarch's mind, wonld compensate for even greater 
sacrifices than it was actually called upon to make: 
the gain, namely, that each concession to the belief in 
DaBmons would bring into greater prominence the pure 
splendour and naked simplicity of Hie idea of God. As 
God was withdrawn not only from participation in the 
ignoble adventures of the Homeric legends, but also 
from the direct inspiration of oracular and prophetic 
phrensy. Bis character would become more worthy of 
the adoration of the Best, while His omnipotence would 
be maintained by virtue of the controlling power 
exerdsed by Him over all subordinate powers. The 
gain for a philosophic conception of the Deity was so 
great in this direction, that we are without surprise in 
seeing Plutarch proceed still further on the same path. 
The Daemons by their divine alloy come into close 
contact with the nature of God : they perform many 
functions as interpreters of the Divine Will to humanity. 
But by virtue of the human element in their character, 
they are fitted for assuming a personal relationship 
with individual meci, and for becoming the instruments 
by means of which God enters into those ethical rela- 
tions with humanirv which we have seen described in 
the " De Sera Xuminis Vindicta." The hint for this 
aspect of their work and ii^uence Plutarch has found 
in the He siod ic people of the goldexi age, whose death 
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promoted them to the duty of keeping watch over the 
actions of men. We hare seen him ahready deyelop 
this hint in an assertion that the Daemons, in addition 
to attending on shrines and religions ceremonies, are 
endowed with pmutive authority over great sinners; 
and the ethical yalne of the doctrine is enforced in a 
passage in which the love of justice, the fear of dis- 
honour, the adoration of virtue, the amenities and graces 
of civilized life, are intimately associated with the 
belief that good deities and Daemons keep a watch upon 
our career.^ This belief in an intimate personal relation 
between men and Dsemons received its most notorious 
expression in the famous philosophic tradition of the 
Dsemon of Socrates, and it is naturally in a tract with 
this title that we have the fullest information respecting 
Plutarch's view of the personal connexion between 
Daemons and men. The essay, " On the Daemon of 
Socrates," does not, however, contain an exhaustive 
and scientific discussion of this interesting aspect of 
Theology similar to that given by Apuleius in his tract 
with the same designation. At first we find ourselves 
plunged into the midst of a most dramatically told piece 
of history — the famous Betum of the Theban Exiles 
under Pelopidas after the treacherous seizure of the 
Cadmea by the Spartans. In the pauses of the plot the 
Thebans — averse from such studies as their character 

> Adwirwa Coloten, 1124 D. The religiou Talne of the belief in 
DaBmonology la iDdicatad in an Interetting peaiage in the **De Iride H 
Onride" in which Isis, bj her snfferingi, ie detoribed at ^ having 
given a laored leeson of consolation to men and women inTolTed in 
similar sorrows." 361 £. (In the next sentence she and Osiria are 
raised from the dsemonio rank to the diyine.) 
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the gnardian care of the Daemons.^ These two opposing 
views having been folly expounded by their respective 
defenders, we should now expect the dialogue to be 
concluded, in the usual manner of Plutarch, with a 
compromise between the rationalistic and the religious 
attitudes. But on this occasion we are disappointed. 
Plutarch abandons the rSU of rationalist and gives him- 
self up entirely to the view of Daemonic influence 
expounded by Archidamas, taking Myth for his guide 
again whither Philosophy refuses to go. He is careful, 
however, as in the parallel case in the " De Sera Numinis 
Yindicta," at once to still the suspicion of the philosopher 
and to put the pious reader on his guard, by suggesting 
a contrast between Mjrth and Beason before entering on 
the narrative, a warning which is strongly emphasized 
by the &ct that even Theocritus, '' the Soothsayer,'* can 
only claim for Myth, that it is not to be depended upon 
for scientific accuracy, but only sometimes comes in 
contact with TrutL^ The Myth in this case describes 
the experiences in the Cave of Trophonius of the young 
philosopher Timarchus, a friend of Socrates, who desired 
to ascertain the true nature of the " Daemon " of that 
great man. The story is told with considerable beauty 
of imagery, an example of Plutarch's skill in which 
we have already seen in the similar story of Thespesius 
of Soli The soul of the philosopher leaves his body 
through the sutures of the cranium. In the subterranean 
regions he stays two nights and a day, receiving from 
an invisible spirit much information concerning the 

> 586 A, » 589 F. 
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afterworld and the beings who inhabit it The main 
object of the story seems to be to establish and elucidate 
the ethical yalue of the doctrine of Daemonology, while 
at the same time we note that a mystical significance 
now begins to be attached to certain principles long 
the topic of discussion in the schools. Timarchus is 
informed by the invisible spirit that there are four 
principles which operate throughout the uniyerse : the 
first of Life, the second of Motion, the third of G^nera^ 
tion, the fourth of Corruption. The sphere of life is 
united to the sphere of Motion by the Monad in the 
world of invisibility ; the sphere of Motion is united to 
the sphere of Greneration by Noils in the Son; the 
sphere of Generation is united to the sphere of Cor- 
ruption by Nature in the Moon. Over each of these 
unions a Fate presides. The other '* islands'' are 
peopled by gods : but the Moon is inhabited by 
Epichthonian Dsemons, being raised only a little above 
Styx, which is " the way to Hell," ^ Styx periodically 
seizes upon many of these souls in the Moon, and they 
are swallowed up in Hell. Other souls, at the end of 
their participation in the life of generation, are received 
into the Moon from below, except such as are '' polluted 
and unpurified," these being driven away from her by 
thunder and lightning to undergo another period of 
generation. As in the myth of Thespesius, there is a 
chasm through which the souls pass and repass to and 
from the life of earth. " What," asks Timarchus, " are 
these stars that dart about the chasm, some descending 

» 591 A. 
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into its depths, others aiisiDg from it ? ** " These are 
DsBmons/' he is told ; and we can only condnde that 
they are identical with the souls already described as 
inhabiting the Moon. These Dsemons are incarnated 
in mankind. Some are altogether dominated by the 
passions aind appetites of the body, others enter into it 
only partly, retaining the pnrest portion of their 
substance immingled with the hnman frame. '' It is 
not dragged down, bnt floats above the top of the head 
of a man, who is, as it were, sinking in the depths, but 
whose soul is supported by the connexion so long as it 
is submissiye to this influence, and is not controlled by 
its bodily passions. The part beneath the waves in the 
body is called the soul ; but the eternal, uncoirupted 
part is called the mind, by those who think it is within 
the body. — Those who rightly judge, know it to be out- 
side, and describe it as a D^mon." The point of this 
narrative is emphasized by Theanor, who expresses his 
belief that " there are very few men whom Grod honours 
by addressing his commands directly to them. The 
sonls of such men, freed from the domination of passion 
and earthly desires, become Daemons, who act as 
guardian angels to certain men, whose long-continued 
struggles after the good excite their attention, and at 
last obtain their assistance." Each of these Daemons 
loves to help the soul confided to its care, and to save 
it by. its inspirations. The soul who adheres to the 
Daemon, and listens to its warnings, attains a happy 
ending ; those who refuse to obey are abandoned by it, 
and may expect no happiness.^ " The connexion which 

> 594. 
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attaches the Dsemon to the soul is, as it were, a restraint 
upon the irrational part thereof. When Eeason pnlls 
the chain it gives rise to repentance for the sins which 
the soul has committed under the influence of passion, 
shame for iUicit and immoderate indulgences, and finally 
produces a tendency to submit in quiet patience to the 
better influence of the Daemon. The condition of 
absolute submission does not come all at once, but those 
who have been obedient to their Dsemon from the very 
beginning constitute the class of prophets and god- 
inspired men." The Daemons have here assigned to 
them a protective care of humanity; they assist the 
souls who struggle after goodness, and desert those 
who refuse to obey their injunctions. A few good men, 
specially honoured by the deity, may themselves be- 
come Daemons, and act as guardian angels to others. 
Plutarch repeats this view more systematicallj else- 
where, giving it a more general application. ''It is 
maintained by some that . . . just as water is perceived 
to be produced from earth, from water, air, and from 
air, fire, in a constantly ascending process, so also the 
better souls tmdergo a transformation from men to 
heroes, from heroes to daemons, and from daemons, 
some few souls, being purified through prolonged 
practice of virtue, are brought to a participation in the 
divine nature itself." ^ 

^ Dtf Dtf/sehi, 415 B, C. In the De Ftui^ qym apparet the con- 
nexion between mankind and the dsBmona is described in similar terms 
to those employed in the De Damonio Sooratis, The Dnmona do not 
spend aU their time on the.moon ; they take charge of oracles, assist 
at initiatory rites, pnnish evildoers, help men in battle and at sea,, 
and for any want of fairness or competence in the discharge of these 
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This examination of the story of Tunarchns lends a 
strong support to the statement already made respecting 
Plutarch's use of mytL In the "De Sera Numinis 
Yindicta " we saw that he could not accept as a subject 
of rational demonstration the theory of rewards and 
punishments in a future life; but so convinced is he 
of the ethical ralue of that belief that he has recourse 
to a most solemn myth, which he clearly hopes will 
operate for goodness through the imagination if not 
through the intellect The myth embodied in the " De 
Dsemonio Socratis " has a similar origin and an identical 
aim. How important to a man in his efforts after 
goodness to know that he is under the observation of 
a Being whose half-human, half-divine nature, fits him 
equally to feel sympathy and administer aid! That 
is an aspect of Plutarch's teaching which requires no 
emphasis to-day. . . . With the Plutarchean doctrine 
of Dssmons is also involved the sublimely moral notion 
of eternal endeavour after a higher and more perfect 
goodness. The human being who earnestly strives to 
be good within the limits of his present opportunities 
will have a larger sphere of activity thrown open to 
him as a Daemon in the Afterworld. The human soul 
transfigured into the strength and splendour of this 
higher nature has work to perform which may develop 
such qualities as will bring their owner into closer 
proximity with the Highest Divine. The doctrine of 
Daemons, as expounded by Plutarch, involves the 

dnties they are pnniBhed by being driyen again to earth to eoter 
hnmaD bodies once more (944 D ; of. 944 0). 
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profound moral truth that there is no limit to the per- 
fectibility of hnman nature ; and we can surely forgive 
much that is irrational and fantastic in a scheme which 
embodies so effective an inspiration to goodness.^ 

But the value and moral dignity of any principle 
depend upon the method of its interpretation and 
application. That sense of personal dependence upon a 
benevolent supernatural power which Plutarch aasociates 
with the teachings of Dsemonology may be identical 
with the purest and loftiest religion, or may degenerate 
into the meanest and most degrading superstition, 
according to its development in the mind of the in- 
dividual believer. If this intercourse is regarded as 
spiritual only, the communion of soul with soul in the 
"sessions of sweet, silent thought," high religious 
possibilities issue which no form of faith can dispense 
with. Any attempt to degrade this intercourse to 
material ends, or to appeal to it through material 
channels, involves recourse to magical rites, and super- 
stitious practices of the grossest description. It is 
necessary, too, that even where there is no recourse 
to materialistic avenues of access to the spiritual world, 
the mind should cultivate a belief in the benevolence 
of the Higher Powers so that it may maintain a rational 
dignity and fearlessness in its communion with them. 

^ That this trnth is one which appeals to the Tm^giiiii^^yn xuxn 
oogentl J than to the Beason, reflemUing in that respect the belief in 
the soul's immortality, is evident to Plutarch. It ii on this aoooont 
that he iUustrates it bj Myth instead of arguing it by Beason, 
and takes every precaution to prevent his readers from regarding 
it as a complete and final presentation of a logioaUy irrefutable 
belief. 
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Plutarch is awaxe of these dangers. He knows that 
Dsemonologj, ^md even Theology, may involve Super- 
stition, and he takes pains to dose those avenues to its 
approach, which a misunderstanding df the subject, a 
mistaken mental attitude towards it, may easily throw 
widely open. He seldom misses an opportunity of 
inculcating the proper attitude of mind to assume in 
face of questions of Beligion, or of placing such questions 
in an atmosphere of clear and rational daylight, which 
is equally unlike the dim gloom of Superstition, and 
the blinding glare of Atheism. In a word, he continues 
to make Beason his Mystagogue to Beligion. Polem- 
ically, as against the Epicureans, he is inclined to 
argue that Atheism is an unmixed evil, since it deprives 
mankind of Hope, Courage, and Pleasure, and leaves 
US no refuge in God from the sorrows and troubles of 
life.^ He adds that Superstition should be removed as 
a dimming rheum from before our eyes ; but, if that is 
impossible, we must not knock the eye out for the sake 
of removing the rheum, or turn the sight of Faith to 
the blindness of Atheism in order to destroy false ideas 
of the Deity. Although he admits that there are some 
men for whom it is best to be in fear of Grod ; although 
he knows that a much greater number combine with 
their honour and worship of the Deity a certain super- 
stitious fear and dread of TTirn ; yet he insists most 
strongly that these feelings axe totally eclipsed by the 
hope and joy that attend their communion with God.^ 



> lifwi posie iuaviter, &c., 1101 B, C. 
« 1101 D. 
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He dnwB a bendfnl ^ctme of tiie hapfinen aeoom- 
painriiig puticipatioa in divine aerrices. asserting, in a 
loftjr sCnin oi leligiaiis feding, that it is fiom a leeogni- 
ticm of the piesenoe of God in these semoes that die 
sense of happiness prooeeds. "He that demes the 
Pxaridenoe oi God has no share in this exceeding yrf. 
For it is not abondanoe of wine and weU-oocdoed meats 
that gladden oar hearts in a religions festiral; it is oar 
good hope and belief that God ffixnaelf is gradooslj 
present and appnmng oar acts." Wiihoat this CGUTie- 
tion, he insists, the religions valoe of the ceremony is 
nttedj lost.^ To approach the gods with cheecfolness 
and coarage and openness is the sonl of Plataich's 
religion, and he is faithfiil to this principle on the most 
direrse occasions. Fond of Literatore as he is, there 
axe manj famoos passages of classical verse which be will 
not permit joothfol students to carry away into their 
lives as factors in ethical progress ontfl they have been 
harmonized with the claims of a rational critidsni. Thus 
he qnotes a verse of Sophocles — ''Grod is a cause of 
fear to prudent men" — and insists that "fear" should 
be changed to ''hope," lest those should be justified who 
regard ''with suspicion and dread as the cause of injury 
the power that is the principle and origin of all good." ^ 
AnH when dealing with the sanctities of domestic life 
he insists that one important element of conjugal 
happiness lies in the avoidance of separate worship on 
the part of the wife, and in a closing of the door on 
sup^oous ministrations and the practices of foreign 

' 1102 B. < D0 Awdiaidi» Poeti9 Si B. 
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superstitioiL '' For/' says he, '' there is no god who takes 
delight in stolen and secret saciifioes on the part of a 
wife." ^ These passages, selected from varions portions 

^ Oim/tipaZia FrmoepUi^ liO D. Gbampagny sees a reference here 
to Ohristia&ity. But why not also in Plato's Latet, 674 F, and 661 
C? — ^It if qnite in harmony with Plntaroh's love of openness in 
Beligion that to the general reticence displayed hy the Greeks on 
the snbject of their religions Mysteries, he seems to add a personal 
retioenoe pecnliarly his own. Considering how anxiously he hovers 
about the question of the soul's immortality (see above, p. 118, and of. 
ConMiUMo ad ApdOoniwn, 120 B, :" If , a$ i» probaUe, ih^re i$ any 
truth in ihe taytn^i of aneiewt poeU and phQoiophen . . . then muU 
you €hm$h fair hipe$ of your dear departed ion^ — a passage 
oniionsly similar in form and thought to Tagztus, Agrie, 4:6: **8i 
guii piarum ma$Ubut loeui, tt, ut $apientibu$ plaeet,*' dx,% it is remark- 
able that only onoe— and then under the stress of a bitter domestic 
bereavement— does he specifically quote the Mysteries (those of 
Dic»3rsus) as inculcating that doctrine {Ad Uxorem, 611 D). His 
adoption of an unknown writer's beautiful comparison of Sleep to the 
Leaser Mysteries of Death (Conidl. ad ApoU^ 107 £), and his repe- 
tition of the same idea elsewhere (see above, p. 118), may also be 
indications how naturally the teaching of the Mysteries suggested 
the idea of immortality. But he most frequently alludes to the 
Mysteries as secret sources of information for the identification of 
nominally different deities {De leide ei Onride, 864 E), or for the 
assignation of their proper functions to the Basmons (De Defectu^ 
417 C), who are regarded as responsible for what Mr. Andrew Lang 
(**Myth, Bitual, and Beligion," pa»eim) calls "the barbaric and 
licentious part of the performances" (De leide et Oeiride, 860 B, F). 
We should perhaps conclode, from the few indications which Plutorcb 
gives of his views on this subject, that he regarded the Mysteries in 
a twofold light ; they were a source of religious instruction, or con- 
solation, respecting the future state of the soul, and they were also 
a means of explaining and justifying the crude legends which so 
largely intermingled with the purer elements of Greek religion. 
Though, as Plutarch hints, many of these barbaric legends were not 
suited to discussion by the profane, yet the mind, when purified by 
sacred rites, and educated to the apprehension of sacred meanings, 
could grasp the high and pure significance of things which were a 

N 
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of Plutarch's ethical teachings, show how strongly it is 
his practice to emphasize a note of cheerful and open 
courage in worship as an essential part of religious 
belief. ~ But it is in the well-known essay '' on Super- 
stition " that he most thoroughly expounds this aspect 
of his philosophy, and no endeavour to understand 
Plutarch's mental attitude in face of a problem which 
always afifects humanity would be successful without 
a careful analysis of that treatise. The ''De Iside et 
Osiiide" attempts to safeguard the miud from the 
attacks of Superstition on the side of the Intellect, as 
the " De Superstitione " does on the side of the Imagina- 
tion, and the two tracts have therefore an organic con- 
nexion which renders it necessary to treat them t(^ther 
as expounding different aspects of the same question. 

Btnmbling-blook to the uninikiated, and oonld make them an aid to 
a loftier moral Ufe. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Sdaiian between Superstition and Atheiem : Atheism an intellectua 
error : Superstiiian an error involving the passions : the Ds 
ScPEBSTiTiOKB — MoTol /ervour qf Plutarch^ 8 attack on Super ' 
stition — His comparative tolerance of Atheism^ The greatest 
safegwvtd against both alike consists in an inieUectual appre* 
dation of the Truth^The D£ Isidb xt OsiBn>E^2%e Unity 
underlying national differences qf religious hdirf, 

*' rpHE profonndest, the most essential and paramount 
-*■ theme of human interest/* says Groethe, " is the 
eternal conflict between Atheism and Superstition."^ 
Plutarch's tract, "De Superstitione/' is a classical 
sermon on this text, although in his presentment of 
the subject the mutual antagonism of the two principles 
receives less emphasis than the hostility which both 
alike direct against the interests of true Eeligion. He 
has no sympathy with any notion similar to that 
current since his days, in many religious minds, that 
Superstition is but a mistaken form of Piety, deserving 
tenderness rather than reprehension, and he maintains 
that absolute disbelief in God is less mischievous in its 
effects upon human conduct and character than its 

^ ** Das eigendioh einsige wnd tie/sU Thema der WeLU und ifeniehen- 
gesekichie^ dein alle iibrigen untergeordnet sindy hMbl der Conftiet des 
Unglaubent und de$ Aberglavbem." — Gk>ETHB, WestOsUieher Divan 
(quoted by Tboluok). 
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opposite extreme of snperstitiotis devotion. With this 
hint of Plutarch's point of view we proceed to a brief 
analysis of the tract in which his view is mainly 
expounded. 

At the very commencement he describes the two 
evils as springing from an identical source. Ignorance 
of the Divine Nature has a twofold aspect : in people of 
stem- dispositions it appears as Atheism; in minds of 
more yielding and submissive mould it shows itself as 
Superstition. Merely intellectual errors, such as the 
Epicurean Theory of Atoms and the Void, or the Stoic 
notion that virtue and vice are corporeal substances, 
are unaccompanied by any passionate mental disturb- 
ance: they are silly blunders, but not worth tears. 
But is a man convinced that wealth is the highest 
good? or does he regard virtue as a mere empty 
name ? — these are errors that cannot be distinguished 
from moral disorders. Atheism is an intellectual 
error: Superstition a moral disorder — an intellectual 
error " touched with emotion." ^ The moral disorder of 
Superstition is depicted in a few paragraphs of striking 
power, opulent with historical and literary allusion. 
The effect of the description is to leave a conviction of 
the utter inability of the superstitious man to free any 
portion of his life from the influence of his awful fear 
of the gods. '' He does not dread the sea who never 
sails ; nor he a war who never goes to camp ; nor he a 
robber who keeps his home ; nor he an informer who 
has no wealth ; nor he envy who lives retired ; nor he 

» 165 0. 
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an earthquake who dwells in Ganl ; nor h^ a thunder- 
bolt who inhabits ^Ethiopia. But they who fear the 
gods fear all things — ^land, sea, air, sky, darkness, light, 
sonnd, silence, dream.^ By day as well as night they 
live in prey to dreadf al dreams, and fall a ready victim 
to the first fortune-telling cheat they come npon. They 
dip themselves in the sea: they pass all day in a 
sitting posture : they roll themselves on dunghills : 
cover themselves with mud: keep Sabbaths:* cast 
themselves on their faces : stand in strange attitudes, 
and adopt strange methods of adoration. — Those who 
thought it important to maintain the recognized laws 
of Music, used to instruct their pupils to ' sing with a 
just mouth ' ; and we maintain that those who approach 
the gods should acfdress them with a just mouth and a 
righteous, lest, in our anxiety to have the tongue of the 
victim pure and free from fault, we twist and defile our 
own with strange barbarian names and expressions, 
and thus disgrace the dignified piety of our national 
Paith." ^ Not only is this life full of torture to the 
Superstitious, but their terrified imagination leaps the 
limits of the Afterworld, and adds to death the con- 
ception of deathless woes. Hell-gate yawns for them ; 

^ 165 D. 

' Bersabdaktb adopts Beniley's emendation $aTrt<riJ,ovSi which 
might be on alloBion to Chxistiamtj, but would more probably refer 
to Buch a process as that already described in the words fidimtrop 
etavrhv €ls $d\aff<reaf. We have previously discussed the general 
question iuTolved (see p. 45), but may here add the opinion of so 
unprejudiced a Christiau writer as Archbishop Trench, ** $trange to 
say, Christianity ii to him (^Plutarch) utterly unknown." — (See also 
note, p. 202). 

» 166 B. 
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streams of flame and Stygian cataracts threaten them ; 
the gloom is horrid with spectral shapes, and piteous 
sights and sounds, with judges and executioners, and 
chasms crowded with a mjiiad woes. 

The condition of the Atheist is far to be preferred 
It was better for Tiresias to be blind than it was for 
Athamas and Agave to see their children in the shape 
of lions and stags. The Atheist does not see Ghxl at 
all : the superstitious man sees Him terrible instead of 
benign, a tyrant instead of a father, harsh instead of 
tender. The troubles of actual life are assigned by the 
Atheist to natural causes, to defects in himself or his 
circumstances ; and he endeavours to mitigate or remove 
them by greater care. But to the victim of Superstition 
his bodily ailments, his pecuniary misfortunes, his 
children's deaths, his public failures, are the strokes of 
a god or the attacks of a dismon, and cannot therefore 
be remedied by natural means, which would have the 
appearance of opposition to the will of God.^ Hence 
light misfortunes are often allowed to become fatal 
disasters.^ Thus, Midas was frightened to death by his 
dreams; Aristodemus of Messene committed suicide 
because the soothsayers had alarmed him about a 
trifling omen ; ^ IN'icias lost his life and his great army 
because he was a&aid when a shadow crept over the 
moon. Let us pray to the gods, but let us not neglect 
reasonable human endeavour. "While the Greeks were 

» 166 B. 

M68 F. 

' Bello primo, Ariitodemtun Mesflenionim regem per inpenti- 
tionem animnm ao spea omnes despondiaae, aequo ipfom mterfeoiaie, 
narrat etiam Pausanias, iv. 3. — WrrrEifBACH. 
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praying for Ajax, Ajax was putting on his armonr ; for 
God is the hope of bravery, not the pretext for 
cowardice/'^ Participation in religious ceremonies, 
which should be the most cheerful and happy act of 
life, is an additional cause of dread to the Superstitious, 
whose case is worse than that of the Atheist who smiles 
sarcastically at the whole business. The Atheist, true, 
is guilty of impiety : but is not Superstition more open 
to this charge ? " I, for my part, would greatly prefer 
that men should say about me that there was not, and 
never had been, such a man as Plutarch, than that they 
should say that Plutarch is a fickle, irascible, vindictive 
fellow, who will pay you out for not inviting him to 
sapper, or for omitting to call upon him, or for passing 
him in the street without speaking to him, by commit- 
ting a violent assault upon you, giving one of your 
children a thorough caning, or turning a beast into 
your cornfield." * The fact of the matter is, that the 
Atheist believes there are no gods, while the super- 
stitious man wishes there were none ; ^ the former is 
an Atheist pure and simple, while the latter is an 
Atheist who professes to believe because he has not 
the moral courage to utter his secret desires. And, as 
in the individual mind Superstition involves Atheism, 
BO historically the latter has developed out of the 
former. The Epicureans were Atheists, not because 
they did not perceive the splendour and perfection 

V169C. JlioJ, vu. 198, 194. 

« 170 A. Trench quotes Seneca £pMt., 128—** Quid enim intereit 
ntrnm deos neges, an infamea ?" 
» 170 F. 
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of the tmiyerse, but because thej desired to deliver 
hmnanitj from the thraldom which Superstition had 
cast about it — from its ridiculous passions and actions, 
its spells of speech and motion, its magic and witch- 
craft, its charmed circles and drum-beating, its impure 
purifications and its filthy cleansings, its barbaric and 
unlawful penances and its self-torturings at holj 
shrines. If these practices are pleasant to the gods, 
mankind is no better off than if the administration of 
the world were in the hands of the Typhons or the 
Giants. 

But no disease is so difficult to cope with as Super* 
stition. We must fly from it, but we must so fly from 
it that we do not run into the other extreme. " Aussi. 
y en aU quifuyavs la Superstition, $e vant ruer et pre* 
dpiter en la rude et pierreuse impietS de VatKeisme, en 
sautant par dessus la vraye Beligion, qui est assise au 
milieu entre les d&ux'* 

Such is a brief account of the contents of this 
famous tract. One thing becomes clear from its 
perusal, the fact that the advantage is altogether 
regarded as on the side of Atheism. Amyot, from 
whose translation we have taken its concluding sen- 
tence, sounds a note of serious alarm in a prefatory 
note to his version : " Ce traictS est dangermx, h lire, 
et contient une doctrine fausse : Car U est certain que 
la Superstition est moins mauvaise, et approche plus pres 
du milieu de la vraye Religion, que ne fait Vlmpiete et 
AtheismeJ* Others have followed Amyot in his view 
of this " dangerous " treatise ; while Plutarch has not 
been without his champions against those who have 
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thus accused him of irreligion.^ So far as concerns the 
views expounded in the treatise, it appears to us that 
the alarm of Amyot is justified. But Amyot, who 
knew his Plutarch well, should have observed that 
there is a note of rhetoric in this work which is totally 
different from the teacher's usually quiet and unim- 
passioned method of argument. There is an emphasis, 
an exaggeration, of everything that tells against the 
victim of Superstition, a restraint, a gentleness in 
minimizing the faults which could have been made into 
a serious indictment against Atheism. IMsr, as we 
know, is not Plutarch's favourite method of discussion. 
In ordinary circumstances an Epicurean would have 
attacked Superstition, a Stoic would have inveighed 
against Atheism, and an Academic friend of Plutarch's 
would have taken the judicial mean. As a matter of 
fact, however, Plutarch — and he connects his own 
name with the argument in the most emphatic manner 
— assumes a position in this tract scarcely discrepant 
from the peculiarly Epicurean attitude. From this 
point of view, Wyttenbach's epithet of vert Plutarcheus 
applied to the tract is incorrect, and even Wyttenbach 
admits the possibility that Plutarch may have written 

^ To the nnmerouB citations made bj Gr^rd (p. 209), we may add 
an expresBion of opinion bj Dr. Tbolnck, given with special reference 
to Plutarch's views on Superstition : — ** Wir baben in Alterthum einen 
hob en Geist, Flatarcb, welcher dem, was das Alterthum Aberglaabe 
nannte, viele Betracbtungen gewidmet hat, dem Gegenstande zwar 
nicfat auf den Grund gekommen, aher in der Betrcuihtung de$$6lben 
dodi to iiefe reUgiSte Wahrheiien au$ge$prochenf dass wir nicht nmhin 
konnen, ihn bier ausfiibrlicher dem Leser Torznfilhren '* (^Utber Aher* 
glauben und Unglauben). 
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another tract, '' in which the cansa of Stiperstition was 
defended against Epicurus/'^ How Plutarch could 
haye accomplished a successful defence without going 
back on all the arguments in the treatise *' on Supersti- 
tion " will not be clear to a modem reader. It appears 
to us that Plutarch, having an acute perception of the 
gross evils inherent in the many superstitious practices 
of the day, has been disturbed from his usual philosophic 
pose, and has been carried, by a feeling of almost 
personal resentment, to draw a picture which was 
intended to be one-sided, because it was intended to be 
alarming. Plutarch's Philosophy, his Religion, here 
touch the vital interests of life, and come to close 
combat with a gigantic moral eviL What is lost in 
philosophic detachment is gained in moral fervour, a 
change of balance which gives quite other than a 
theoretical interest to those many short sermons in 
which Plutarch is atcx prises with the sins and vices 
and foUies of his day. The main importance of the 
" De Superstitione " is its contact with practical affairs; 
and its translation of philosophic and religious con* 
ceptions into terms of everyday life. Philosophy and 
Eeligion have displayed to Plutarch the Purity, the 
Unity, the Benevolence of God; it is a question of 
Ethics to expose and destroy practices which are repel- 
lent to this conception of the Divine Nature. Plutarch's 

^ Wttteivbacb bases this possibility od the 150th entry in the 
Lamprian catalogue, ** On Superstition, again§t EpiouruB." (Entry 
No. 155 in the catalogue as giyen in Beiutabsasis, toI. yii pp. 473-7.) 
Bnt the discussion on this point in the Non pone ntaviter forma so 
important a part of that tract that the title '* On Superatitiony agatiui 
JSpiowruB " would be no inapt title for the whole treatise. 
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way of solving that question in one direction is ex- 
pounded in the tract " De Superstitione." ^ 

While Plutarch, in his anxiety to safeguard the 
emotional aspects of Beligion from the incursions of 
Superstition, departs in this tract from his ordinary 
attitude of intellectual moderation, he reverts very 
markedly to his usual manner in his treatise on the 
two Egyptian divinities, Isis and Osiris. Knowledge 
of the Truth iB here depicted as the very heart of 
devotion, and the pursuit of this is regarded as the 
only means of holding a middle path between the bog 
of Superstition and the precipice of Atheism. The main 
object of this treatise is to show how principles of 
rational inquiry may be applied to religious myths, so 
that Beason and Hety may both be satisfied with the 
result. Wyttenbach explains this purpose in a few words 
of terse Latinity which might safely be quoted as descrip- 
tive of Plutarch's attitude towards Religion in general 
'' dms^ium scriptoris videtur fuisse, tU amicam de horvmi 
,£gyptijorwm numinnm artu et cultu saniara, quam giue 
vulgo ferrentur, doceret, rdigiorumquefahdarum deliriis 
cammoniarfimqiLe in^tiis mirifice deformatam et apud 
pruderUiores homines in contcmtum adductam, istis quoad 
ejus fieri posset sordibus purgaret, omnique literarum 
et phUosophuB instrvmiento ad historian fidem, naturce 

^ The view taken in the text as to the character of this strennons 
and noble sennon on Superttilion is, of course, quite at varitnoe with 
the opinion of Prof. Mahaify, who regards it as '^one of those 
■ophistical exercises practised by every one in that age-^I mean, the 
defence of a paradox with subtlety and ingenuity, taking litUe aeoowii 
of «iber trtUh incomparimm with dialediedl plaui^Mty"^'Greek$ under 
Soman Sway^ p. 818. 
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rationem dignamque divinitaU speciem TsfoTmareV^ But 
while serving as an example of Plutarch's general 
method of inquiry, a particular motive for the choice 
of this special myth as' subject would doubtless be 
furnished by the great prevalence and popularity of the 
worship of Isis during the GnBco-Eoman Empire of 
this period. Its passionate excitements were hostile 
to the calm cultivated by the Boman in matters of 
Beligion, and Isis had undergone a prolonged struggle 
before her temples were allowed to stand erect in Borne. 
The patrician indignation of Lucan — nos in templa tuam 
Bomana accepimus Isin ! ^—expressed, however, rather 
the sentiment of the Bepublic than the conviction of 
the Empire. Juvenal alludes to the Idaeas sacraria 
lencc — the fanum Isidis — the temple of the goddess in 
the Campus Martins, in terms which, however severe 
from the moral standpoint, leave no historical doubt as 
to the established character of the cult and its institu- 
tions. In the later romance of Apuleius, the hero 
Lucius owes his re-transformation into human shape to 
the power of Isis, and makes a pilgrimage of gratitude 
to the very temple to which Juvenal makes so scathing 
an allusion. 

The detailed description given by Apuleius of the 
ceremonies connected with the worship of the goddess 
in so important a place as Cenchrese, the port of 
Corinth, bears emphatic witness to the established 
popularity of her rites.^ Even in Plutarch's tract the 

^ Pharsalia, tul 831. 

' ApxTLZins, Meta : Lib. xi Laoius (a descendant of Plotarch, 
by the way), in bis pioos gratitude, enters the serrioe of the goddess 
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fact is ev&rjrwhere indirectly evident Glea, to whom 
it is addressed, was officially and intimately associated 
with the worship of Dionysns at Delphi, but she had 
also been instructed from her childhood in the rites 
appertaining to the worship of Isis and Osiris.^ It is 
only in accordance with Plutarch's well-known cha- 
racter that he should be anxious to explain anything 
in the Isiac ceremonies and traditions, the misunder- 
standing of which was likely to generate superstitious 
and licentious practices and lead indirectly to Atheism. 
And if, by explaining absurdities, excising crudities, 
refuting false interpretations, he could at the same 
time demonstrate the unity of Grod, the identity of 
religious basis lying beneath these various beliefs of 
other peoples, we can recognize in the task one emin- 
ently suited to the character and aims of Plutarch. 
In the " Isis and Osiris " Plutarch has, therefore, a two- 
fold object He endeavours to explain, from a rational- 
istic point of view, the meaning of Isiac and Osirian 
ceremonies and l^ends ; and he develops his theories 
on these matters into an exposition of his attitude 
towards Myth in general, showing that the various 
beliefs of other nations are not, when lightly under- 
stood, mutually destructive and opposite, but simply 
different ways of envisaging the same essential and 
eternal truth. We proceed to explain these assertions 
by an examination of the treatise. 

who bad wnt^rmed him. — ^BnrsuB denique, qaam raso oapQlo, 
coUegii vetuHiuimi et tub iliU BuUm temporibui eondUi mnnia, nan 
obnmbrato Tel obteoto oalTitio, ted quoquoyersns obvio, gaudenB 
obibam. 
> 864E. 
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Plutarch gives early indicatioii of his point of view. 
" The philosophy of the Egyptian priests was generally 
concealed in mjrths and narratives containing dim hints 
and suggestions of truth." It was to indicate this 
" enigmatic " character of their theolc^cal wisdom that 
they erected Sphinxes before their temples ; that, too, 
is the meaning of their inscription on the shrine of 
Athene-Isis at Sais, *' I am all thai was, and all thai 
is, and all tJiat shall be, and my veil Tuzth yet no TMrtal 
raised!'^ It follows from this that we must on no 
account attach a literal significance to their narratiyes.' 
Thus they represent the sun as a newborn child sittiog 
on a lotus flower, but this is an enigma teaching the 
derivation of the solar heat from moisture.^ '' It is in 
this way/' says he, clearly indicating the twofold object 
he has in view throughout this work, '' it is in this way 
that you are to hear and accept traditions of the gods, 
taking their meaning from such as interpret them in 
a spirit at once pious and philosophic. This spirit of 
reverent inquiry must be accompanied by a constant 
observance of the recognized forms of worship, and 
by a conviction that no religious or other. action is 
more grateful to the gods than the .acceptance of 
true opinions concerning them. This harmonious co- 
operation of Piety and Philosophy saves equally 
from Atheism and its cognate evil. Superstition.^ 

It is in this spirit — the spirit in which every 
Seligion justly claims that it should be approached — 
that Plutarch gives an account of the Egyptian myth 

1 354 C. * 355 a 

» Cf . De Pyth. Orae^ 400 A. * 355 D. . 
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''in the briefest possible terms, denuded of such 
particnlars as are qnite useless and superflnous '' ; 
denuded also, as we are told later, "of its most 
blasphemous features,"^ ''such as the dismember- 
ment of Horus and the decapitation of Isis." Piety 
absolutely rejects these tales concerning beings who 
participate " in that blessed and eternal nature which 
marks our conception of the DiYine"; although 
Philosophy will not be equally severe on these 
legends, regardiog them not solely as unsubstantial 
tales and empty fictions spun, like spiders' webs, by 
poets and romancers out of their own imagination, but 
also as indirectly reflecting the pure light of some 
ancient nairatiye whose meaning has now been utterly 
broken up as are the sun's rays when reproduced in the 
multitudinous hues of the rainbow.^ Plutarch clearly 

^ 858 £. Mr. ABdrew Lang justly remarks, ** Why these myths 
should be oonsidered 'more blasphemons* than the rest does not 
appear" QI^Il, BUual, and Beligum, vol. ii. pp. 116, 117). 

' 858 F. This is a difficult passage. It seems necessary to read 
^MUcXd^ci for &rax<*p40'c< (cf. kiraKKatns 8^ vov vtpl r^y Xpty, Amatoriui^ 
765 £), bat even then the meaning is dilBcalt to elicit, and it is not 
oonfidently claimed that the rendering in the text has elicited it. 
Three translations are appended : *' Far as mathematidans auure w 
that the rainbow u nothing eUe hut a variegated image of the «un, 
thrown upon the eight by the reflexion of hie heamn from the e2oucU, eo 
ought we to look upon (he preeent story as the representation, or refiexiom 
rather, of something real as its true oauee '* (Plntarchi De leide et 
Oeiride Liber: Gr»oe et Anglice, by Samuel Squire, A.M., Gam- 
bridge, 1744). — ^ TJnd so toie die Naturforseher den Begenhogen fUr ein 
Gegenbild der Sonne erklaren, das durc^ das ZurOcktreten der JErschei' 
wing an die WciUce hunt wird, so ist hier die Sage das Oegenbild einer 
Wahrheiiy wdche xhre Bedeutung auf etwas anderes hin cibtpiegett " 
(Plutarch iSber Isis und Osiris heransgegeben yon G. Pabthey, 
Berlin, lS50),^Legendum di^axp^u vel iMOKKdasi^ ut Beisk. **Et 
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regards it as a pious duty to accept the Osirian legend 
as containing a substratum of truth, embodying the 
religious lore of the Egyptian priesthood, but he 
reserves to himself the right of interpreting the 
expression of this truth in the light of his own 
philosophy. His attitude is identical with that as- 
sumed by the authors of the yarious explanations of 
the myth which he reports as current in antiquity. 
''These interpretations/' in the lively expression of 
Mr. Andrew Lang, ** are the interpretations of civilized 
men, whose method is to ask themselves : ' ]!Tow, if I 
had told such a tale as this, or invented such a mysteiy 
play of divine misadventures, what meaning could 
/ have intended to convey in what is apparently 
blasphemous nonsense ? ' " ^ It will be seen that 
Plutarch does not himself finally adopt any special 
interpretation, although he emphatically rejects those 
which are not pious as well as philosophic. He is 

\ desirous rather of showing in what way the investiga- 
tion of such questions should be approached, than of 

/ imposing any definite conclusion on the understanding ; 

/ of cultivating an aptitude for rational and reverent in- 
quiry, than of establishing a final and infiexible dogma. 
He deals first with the Euhemerists, or '' Exanthro- 
pizers." Euhemerus of Tegea, or, as Plutarch here 
calls him, Euhemerus ^ of Messene, first treated with 

qutmadmodum mathematiei arcumcmluUm SclU tradunt eate imaginem 
variaiam vitui ctd nubem rffiexu : 8ie fabula hoe loco indieiwn ett 
orati&nU alio r^fUoientii tni^Z^^iiifi.— WrrmrBAOE. 

^ Myth, BitucU, and Beligwn^ vol iL p. 120. 

- In our spelling of this name we use the freedom of choioe to 
graciooalj aooorded by Xjlander — 8i Euhemenu movif, rum r^puqno. 
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scientific precision that tendency to regard the gods as 
kings and rulers whose smpassing greatness and merit 
had been rewarded by an imaginary apotheosis. He 
had embodied the result of his researches, which he 
claims to have made during an expedition sent 
by Cassander to the Bed Sea, in a work called 
the ''Sacred Becord." He asserted, according to 
Lactantius, that he had seen in the Island of 
Fanchaia (Plutarch calls it Panchon) a column of 
gold with an inscription indicating its erection by 
Zeus himself, in qua columna gesta siba perscripsit 
id manimentvm esset posteris rerum suarum. This 
" humanizing " of Zeus was extended to other deities ; 
and Plutarch, who sarcastically denies that these 
inscriptions had ever been seen by anybody else, 
whether Greek or Barbarian, asserts that the principles 
of Euhemerus had been applied to the explanation of 
the tombs and other monuments commemorating in 
Egypt the events embodied in the Osirian myth. 
Although it has been asserted that Euhemerus admitted 
the existence of the elemental deities, such as the sun 
and the heavens, the atheistical tendency of his theory 
is evident, and the author of the tract ''De Placitis 
Philosophorum," whose bias is distinctly Epicurean 
and atheistic, says that Euhemerus absolutely denied 
the existence of the gods, associating him in this 
connexion with Diagoras the Melian, and Theodoras 
of Cyrene.^ Plutarch himself has no doubts as to the 

1 Be PlaciUs PhOoeophonm, 880 D. Cf. CiczBO, De Naiura 
Deorvm, i 42. '^ Ab Euhemero antem et mortet et tepnltoraD demon- 
otrantiir deomm. Utmm igitor hie oonfirmMte videtnr religionem, 
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tendency of Euhemensm. Those who hare recourse to 
these theories, '' transferring great names from heaven 
to earth, almost entirely uproot and destroy the 
reyerence and faith implanted in all of us at our 
birth, and open wide the temple doors to the profane 
and atheistical mob."^ — ^**They bring divinity to the 
level of humanity, and fair occasion of unfettered 
speech to the impostures of Euhemerus, who scattered 
Atheism the wide world over, degrading all the 
recognized deities alike to the names of generals, 
admirals, kings of a pretended eld." Good and great 
kings are rewarded with the gratitude of posterity, 
while disgrace and obloquy have been the portion of 
those whose insolence has led them to assume the 
titles and temples of gods.^ 

The hypothesis of Daemonic natures, next applied 
by Plutarch to the explanation of the legend, we have 
already examined. Naturally he expresses a preference 
for this theory over that of the Euhemerists, but will 
still proceed to discuss with philosophic detachment 
the hypotheses of other schools, taking, as he says, the 

an penituB totam smtolisse ? " See HjlTOb'b note on thii painge. 
The references to Laotantins and Enaebios and many others bearing 
on the question are coUected by Corsini in his first dissertation on 
the De FlacUU, Zimmerman is very indignant with Plntardh on 
acoonnt of the charge here brought against Enhemeros and Diagons, 
and has defended them against our author with great energy and 
spirit (EpUtoUi ad Niociavm Nimntn cpia BuMmnu Mutmvhu d 
Diagoraa Mdiui ab Aiheumo eontra Plularehum aliotque dtfan- 
duntur.) 

' 360 A. 

' The language here seems curiously outspoken in new of the 
now established apotbeoeis of the Emperors. 
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simplest first.1 These axe the Physical AUegorists. 
" Just as the Greeks assert that Gronus is an allegorical 
symbol for Time> Hera for Air, the birth of Hephaistos 
for the transformation of Air into Fire, so also among 
the Egyptians there are those who maintain that Osiris 
symbolizes the Kile, Isis the Earth, fecundated in his 
embrace, Typhon the Sea, into which the Kile falls to 
disappear and be scattered, except such part of him as 
has been abstracted by the Earth to make her fruitful" ^ 
He shows how this identification of Typhon with the 
sea explains certain sayings, beliefs, and practices of 
the E^^tians, but he regards it as rather crude and 
superficial,^ and passes on to an explanation given by 
the more learned priests, who, with a more philosophic 
application of the principles of allegorical interpretation, 
identify Osiiis with the Moist Principle of the Universe, 
and Typhon with the Dry Plinciple, the former being 
the cause of Generation, the latter being hostile to it.^ 
The similarity of these views to early Greek speculation 
is pointed out by a statement that the Egyptians held 
that Homer, like Thales, had learnt from them that 
Water is the generative principle of all things, Homer's 
Ocean being Osiris, and^his Tethys, Isii. This ancient 
theory is fully discussed by Plutarch, showing how the 
Egyptians applied it to the myth, but abo indicating 
similarities of detail and identiti(5K of principle between 
the Egyptian and Greek mytholoKiwtt.*' " Those who 
combine with these physical explauittioiis certain points 
borrowed from astronomical sjiaculaiion," are next dealt 

> 960 D. ' 3(ki, S07, or />« UmdMM PlaUmMUmt. 
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with. These Astronomical Allegoiists maintained that 
Osiiis is the Lnnar World and Typhon the Solar : the 
Moon's light being regarded as favourable to the 
reprodnctiyeness of plants and animals, from its greater 
moistening tendency, while the light of the Sun is 
parching, and so hostile to life and vegetation that '^ a 
considerable portion of the earth is rendered by his 
heat totally uninhabitable." ^ After a brief description 
of another class of astronomical AUegorists who regard 
the myth as an enigmatical description of Eclipses,^ he 
puts the whole of these particular explanations of the 
Physical and Astronomical AUegorists in their proper 
place as merely partial and distorted expressions of the 
lancient and universal belief in the existence of two 
opposing principles, two mutually hostile influences 
I which operate throughout the universe, giving Nature 
\its mixed and uncertain and fluctuating character.^ 
One of the most conspicuous features in Plutarch's 
Theology, as already examined in these pages, is his 
anxiety to avoid any kind of Dualism in his conception 
of Deity ; and it is a necessary corollary of his religious 
and philosophical conviction on this point that there 
should be no place in the constitution of the world 
for a Being regarded as a coequal rival to the One 
Supreme Omnipotence. As Plutarch, however, himself 
points out, if nothing can be conceived as originating 
without a cause, and Good cannot be regarded as 

> 367 D. « 368 D. 

' 369 C. It is clear from a careful exammation of the text that 
Plntaroh gives only a critical examination of this theorj: he does 
not adopt it as his own, as has frequently been asserted. 
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famishing the cause of Evil, it follows that Evil as 
well as Good must have an originating principle of its 
own.^ But neither on the religious nor on the purely 
philosophic side does he carry this admission to the 
extent of accepting an Evil personality or principle 
equivalent in power to the Deity. On the one hand, 
he accepts the doctrine of subordinate Dsemons, whose 
evil propensities are ultimately under the control of 
the Omnipotent Author of Grood, inasmuch as they are 
liable to pains and penances for their infraction of the 
laws He has imposed upon them ; and on the other, he 
has learned from Greek philosophy the conception of 
TO avBipov, that infinite, formless "Matter," out of 
which the Demiurgus, making it the nurse and 
receptacle of the ideas, had created the Universe. 
He insists, indeed, that the two conceptions are 
familiar to Greek philosophers: Empedocles opposed 
^tXoTttra KOL ^iXiav to veiKoc oiXofCfvov; the Pytha- 
goreans had two well-known lists of contrary expres- 
sions.^ Anaxagoras expressed the antithesis by vovg 
and airct/oov; Aristotle by cTSoc and aripriaig. In all 
these philosophical distinctions the inferiority of the 
second term is implied, and Plutarch asserts this 
inferiority in unmistakable terms. " The creation and 
formation of this world arose out of opposing, but not 

^ 369 D. ** It is impossible," argued these ancient thinkers, ** that 
moral life and death, that good and evil, can flow from a single source. 
It is impossible that a Holy God can have been the author of e^il. 
Evil, then, must be referred to some other origin : it must have had 
an author of its own.''—** Some ElemenU of Rdigion^^* by Canon LmDON 
(Lecture ir. sect i.). 

« 870 E. 
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equal, Frinciples, the supreme sway being the portion 
of the Better." ^ 

It is clear from these considerations that Plutarch's 
own mind is made up on the subject ; but he cannot 
re&ain from giving sympathetic consideration to so 
ancient, widespread, and respectable? a belief as that 
involved in the myth of Osiris and Typhon, of Ormuzd 
and Ahiiman ; and he devotes considerable space, and 
displays considerable ingenuity, in connecting the 
Egyptian and Zoroastrian beliefs with the legends 
of Greek Mythology and the principles of Greek 
Philosophy.^ But his object, even when he makes 

» 371 A. 

' See etpeeially the qaotations from Plato in 370 F, and the 
application of Platonic terms in the interpretation of the Isiao and 
Osirian myth in 372 E, F, 373 and 374. Heaiod, too, is made to 
agree with this Platonic explanation of the Eg3rptian legend (374 Q\ 
and the Platonic notion of matter is strained to allow of its being 
identified with Isis (372 E, 374 F). In 367 C, a paraUelism is 
pointed oat between Stoic theology and an interpretation of the myth ; 
and in 367 E the death of Osiris on the 17th of the month is nsed 
to illostrate, if not to explain, the Pythagorean h^vimvis of that 
number. 

As regards the identification of particnlar deities in this tract, 
reference may be made to 364 E, F and 365 A, B, where Dionysos 
is identified with Osiris; and to 365 F, where Mnaseas of Patara is 
mentiooed with approval as associating with Epaphus, not only 
Dionysus, bat Serapis and Osiris also. Antideides is also referred 
to as asserting that Isis was the daughter of Prometheus and the wife 
of Dionysus. In 372 D, Osiris is identified with the Sun under the 
name of Sirius, and Isis with the Moon. In 375, a fanciful philology 
is called in to aid a further identification of Greek and Egyptian 
deities ; but not much importance is attached to similarities deriyed 
in this way. In the next sentence Isis is stated to have been identified 
with Athene by the Egyptians ; and the general principle of identity 
is boldly stated in 377 G:— -*'!< t« gutto UqiHwai^ to regard them god$ 
a$ eommon poeeeeeione and not the exdtuive property of ihe Egypiiane 
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indulgent concessions to an opposite view, is never 
lost sight of, and towards the condnsion of his search 
for parallelisms and similarities, he expresses his aim 
in unmistakable and pecnliaxly Flutarchean language. 
After passing severe criticism on the impiety of those 
who give the names of gods to the productions of Nature, 
asserting that Dionysus is TFtne, and Hephaistos Flame 
(which, says he, i& like identifying sail and cable and 
anchor with the pilot, the thread with the weaver, or 
the draught with the physician), he adds, '' Grod is not 
lifeless, unintelligent, subject to man, as these things 
are. But it is from these blessings that we conclude 
that those who bestow them upon us for our use, and 
give us a constant and never-failing supply thereof, are 
gods, not different gods among different peoples^ not 
Barbarian gods, nor Greek gods, not gods of the south 
nor gods of the north; btU just as the «tm, the moon, 
the earth, the sky, wad the sea are common to all, 
hut receive different names among differen^t peoples^ so 
liketoise are different honours assigned and different 
invocations addressed to the gods in different places 
a,ccording to the customs there established. Tet is it 
one Beason which admonishes, and one Providence 
which directs, while svhordinate powers have "been 
appointed over aU things. Certain peoples make use 
of sacred symbols which, with greater or less clearness, 
direct the understanding to divine krunoledge, and yet 

^^I$i$ and the deiiiet that go in her train art univencMy known and 
wtnhipped. The namei, indeed, of certain of them have been borrowed 
from the Egyptiam, not m> long ago ; but their divinity htu been known 
and reeognited for agetV 
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not witJuyuit danger ^ giruie some in their desire to shun 
the suHxmp of Superstition ham unconscUmsly slipped 
over the precipice of Atheism'* ^ Here we haye, com- 
bined in one sentence, Plutarch's belief in the Unity 
of Gk)d, his acceptance of the theory of Deemons, his 
recognition of the truth of foreign creeds, his desire, so 
firequently expressed, and so consistently acted upon, 
to follow the guidance of a reverent yet inquiring 
philosophy on a path which is equally distant from 
the two great moral evils which loom so large in his 
mental vision. Hence this tract is organically con- 
nected with the treatise on Superstition; the former 
aims at secunng by purely iatellectual and rational 
processes what the latter attempts by appealing to the 
Intellect through the medium of the Imagination.^ 

» 378A. 

^ * There is a strain of mystioism in the De OtMde which ia alien 
from the cheerful common sense which nsnaUy marls Plntaroh; a 
remark which also applies to the De Fcude gtm apparet in Othe Xtcfus. 
Bat the same strain appears in others of his anthentio tracts, thongh 
mostly operating throngh the medium of Platonic dreams and myths, 
e,g, the story of Thespesios in the Sera Num. Vindie,^ and that of 
Timarchus in the De Drnmonio SoeratU, Besides, one wotdd not 
eeterU paHbu$ deny the anthentloity of Browning's ** Childe Sokmd " 
because he had written "The Ovardian Anq^ or that of "The 
Antiquary** because Scott was also the author of "The Monastery y 
The tract was probably composed after that return from Alexandria 
to which Plutarch so charmingly alludes in 8f/mpoe.^ 678 0. More^ 
oyer, the very nature of the subject, and the priestly character of the 
lady to whom it was addressed, as well as the mysterious nature of the 
goddess whose ministrant she was, are all parts of a natural induce- 
ment to mysticism. We must admit that Plutarch here participates in 
that spirit of mystidsm which, always inherent in Platonism, was kept 
in check by his acutely practical bent, to be reyived and exaggerated 
to the destruction of practical ethics in the dreams and abstractions 
of the Neo-PIatonists. 



CHAPTER X. 

Oondu9ion$ rtspecHng ihe general eharader of PhUcvrch^a BeUgion'^ 
Monotheism and Dcemonology both eseeniial parte of his 
Theodicy ^ffis strong hel^f in the ^personality of Ood — 
Metaphysical weakness Iwt Moral strength of his Teaching — 
Close connexion "between his Religion and his Ethies^^Plut- 
arch not an *^ Edectic,^^ nor a Neo-FlaUmist — Contrast 
between Flviarch^s Religion and FkUosophy and the Religion 
and FkUosophy of the NeO'FlatonistS'^Christianity and Neo^ 
Flatonism — 2%e struggle between them and its prohahle ^ect 
on later rdigioue history — Conclusion. 



W'E have endeayotued in the preceding pages to 
ascertain, from Plutarch's own account of his 
views, the principles, the method and the character of 
his Beligion ; to learn in what manner he conceives the 
supernatural world and its relation to the human mind 
and to human interests ; to discover and illustrate the 
processes by which these results are attained ; to note 
their philosophic bearing and tendency; and to ex- 
emplify their application in the sphere of practical 
ethics. V We have seen how clearly he recognizes the 
e^dstgoce, and demonstrates the attributes, of a Supreme ^/, 
Being, and have observed fiow "he raises the humility 
of mankind nearer to the Majesty of the Highest by 
admitting the activities of an intermediate an d mediatory ^ 
race of supernatural beings, whose mingled nature allies 
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them equally to God and. Man, and forms a channel 
of commnnication between human wants^ and diyine 
benevolence. vThese are the two fundamental truths 
of the religion of Plutarch. The whole of his ex^eais, 
in whatsoever direction operating, whether examining 
the doctrines of Philosophy, the legends of popular 
Myth, or the traditions embodied in ceremonial observ- 
ances, is involved with a recognition of this twofold 
conception as the essential characteristic of a religious 
attitude of mind. vThose, indeed, who have emphasized 
too exclusively that element in Plutarch's Beligion 
which he owes to Philosophy, have concluded that his 
religious beliefs were purely Monotheistic: just as 
\ a misunderstanding of his Dsmonology has resulted in 
the assertion that he was trammelled in the meshes of 
a superstitious Polytheism.^ It could, if necessary, be 

^ A Yery slight acquaintanne with Plntaroh's writings will serre 
to dispose of the charge of Atheism broaght against him by Zim- 
mennan, the professor of Theology in the Gymnasium of Zorioh :~ 
Credo eqnidem Platarchnm inter eos foisse. qui onm Gioerone oredi« 
derint eos qni dant philosophic operam non arbitrari Deos esse. — It 
is true that Zimmerman supports his case by quoting the peeudo- 
Plutarohean De PlaeitisCldem de providentia non minus male loquitur 
quam ipsi Epioorei), and seems himself afSraid to accept the conclusion 
of his own demonstrations : — ^Atheum eum fnisse non credo, sed quo- 
modo asserere potuerit Superstitione Atheismum tolerabiliorem esse, 
simul tamen eos, quos atheos foisse minime probare potuit, Supersti- 
tioni autem inimicissimoe, onmem malorum mundom intulisse, con- 
sociare nequeo. — But the learned author is too intent on exculpating 
Noster Euhemertu from Plutarch's ** injustice ** to haye justice to spcure 
for Plutarch himself.-^ J. J. ZnocEBBf ak, EpiMa ad Nannen), Gr^ard 
quotes other authors of this charge against Plutarch (p. 269).— We 
cannot allow this opportunity to pass of protesting against the attitude 
of those who assumed, eyen in ihe Nineteenth Century, that it was a 
sign either of moral deprayity, or mental incapacity, in Plutarch not 
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plausibly aigued, against those who have maintamed 
this latter view, that the elaboration of the belief in 
Daemons, and the multiplication of the fanctions of 
these lesser divine beings, are factors which tend to 
emphasize the nnity and purity of the Supreme Grod ; 
and that Plutarch's Monotheism is no more destroyed 
by the recognition of a Dsemonic Bace than is the 
Catholic Trinity overthrown by the Church's acceptance 

to have been a belieyer in the Christian' faith. Even AzohbiBhop 
Trench, who admits, oonoetning saeh writers as our anthcnr, that 
** many were by them enabled to lire their lives after a far higher and 
nobler fashion than else they would haye attained," cannot rid himself 
of the notion that had Plotarch aotively opposed GhristiBnity he 
wonld have oommitfted an offence which our generosity might haye 
pardoned, though tsox justice 'must recognise that it nesdad pardon. 
^ Flutaioh himself may be entirely acquitted of any eonsotOM attempt 
to fight against that truth which was higher thsn any which he had " 
(p. 13). — ^^I have already mentioned that, iS^vrwugk nofoM of hU ovm^ 
be stood removed from all the immediate influences of the Christian 
Church ^ (p. 89). But suppose the facts to have been just the opposite 
of those indicated in the words we have italidsed, it would involve 
the loss of aU sense of historical perspective to draw the conclusion 
which would clearly have been drawn by Trench himselt The use 
of similar language by Prof. Hahaffy has already been noted. (Pref. 
p. ziL) The position assumed by writers who maintain this view, is 
one quite inappropriate for historical discussion, and its natural ex- 
pression, if it must be expressed at all, is through the medium of such 
poetical aspirations as that breathed] in the epigram of John, the 
Metropolitan of Euchaita :-* 

" If any Pagans, Lord. Thy grace shall save 
From wrath divine, this boon I humbly crave, 
Plato and Plutarch save : Thine was the cause 
Their speech supported : Thine, too, were the laws 
Their hearts obeyed ; and if their eyes were blind 
To recognize Thee Lord of human kind, 
Needs only that Thy gift of grace be shown 
To bring them, and bring all men, to the Throne." 
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of the Celestial Hierarchy of DionTaius *' the Areopa* 
gite/' with its thrice-repeated triplets of Thrones, 
Cherabim, Seraphim; Powers, Dominions, Mights; 
Angels, Archangels, Principalities. Bat, in the first 
place, Plutarch does not keep his Beligion and his 
Philosophy in separate mental compartments : they are 
fused into one operation in his thought ; and we should 
adopt a false method of interpretation were we to 
separate the result as expounded in his writings. 
Further, we should obtain a totally misleading view of 
Plutarch's teaching were we to insist that he was fully 
conscious of all the conclusions that by a strict use of 
logic could conceivably be deduced from his tenets. 
An examination of the opinions and beliefs which he 
states that he actually maintained leads inevitably to 
the conviction that his Dsemonology was as sincere as 
his Theology. There can, we think, be no doubt that 
his reverence for the national tradition gave him as real 
a belief in the polytheistic activities of the Dasmons as 
his love of Philosophy gave him in the XJnity, Perfec- 
tion and Eternity of the Deity. The streng^ of this 
belief was increased by his recognition of the important 
part it might play, in one direction by solving perplexities 
and removing stumbling-blocks from the national tradi- 
tion, in another by responding to that eternal craving of 
humanity for a god-man, a mediator, which had already 
begun to receive a purer, a simpler, and a more perfect 
satisfaction. The conscious expression, therefore, which 
Plutarch gives in his writings to the belief in Daemons, 
we are bound to accept as corresponding with a convic- 
tion actually existing in his mind, quite as much as 
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we admit the sincerity of his reiterated belief in a 
Supreme and Universal Deity. 

But it is one of the most interesting aspects of 
Plutarch's Theology — ^not the less interesting, perhaps, 
because it has a certain inconsistency with other parts 
of his Beligion — ^that, even were we to confine our 
investigations to the philosophic elements of his idea 
of the Divine Nature : even if we could totally exclude 
from consideration all the functions which he ascribes 
to the Dssmonic character: we should still find our- 
selves face to face with a Grod different, in one of the 
qualities now regarded as essential to a complete con- 
ception of Deity, from any of the theological repre- 
sentations current in the schools of Greek Philosophy. 
The essential basis of all these representations is the God 
of Plato, partly regarded as the creative Demiurgus of 
the " Timmus ; " partly as the World-Soul, that "blessed 
god " produced by the operation of the Creator's " In- 
telligence " ; and partly as that ultimate ideal Unity, 
the final abstraction reached by a supreme effort of 
dialectic subtlety. The last of these three conceptions 
is essentially and truly that of Plato ; it is the native 
and unalloyed product of Dialectic, owing naught of its 
existence to the illustrative or ironical use of Myth, 
out of which . the other two conceptions spring. The 
element of personality is totally absent from this con- 
ception, ^ nor did the Stoics introduce this element into 

* Dr. Martinean {Type$ 0/ EQiioal Theory, toI. L p. 91) thinks 
that ** we nrnst go a little fniiher than ZeUer, who decidee that Plato 
nsoally oonoeiyed of Gk>d as if personal, jet was restrained by a 
doctrine inconsistent with sooh conception from approaching it closely 
or setting it deliberately on any scientific gnmnd," and devotes seTeral 
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eir adoptLon of the Soul of the IJniyerse as Deity.^ 
But Plutarch's God is a peraonal God ^ The God of 
the "Dq Sera JN'uminis Yindicta" approaches nearer 
to the Christiaii conception of God as a Father than 
the Deity as conceived by any Faith which has not been 
permeated by Christian feeling, and the Gh)d of the " De 
Superstitione " presents the same characteristics as the 
God of the " De Sera Numinis Vindicta." Plutarch's 

clotelj-reaaoned pages to show that, although thexe was no room for 
a personal god in Plato's philosophy, Plato himself was in distinct 
opposition to his own views as systematioaUj expounded in his 
writings. " We ma j regard him as Ml j aware of the oonditions of 
the problem, and, though unable to solre it without lesion of his 
dialectic, jet deliberately, pronouncing judgment on the side of his 
religious feeling." v But paee tarUorum virontm it wiU be admitted that 
the personality of Qod is not rery evident in Plato when those who 
understand him best can only maintain that it is not essentially inter- 
woven with his philosophy, having only an indirect and aoddental 
existence which is not poedble ** without lesion of his dialectic." 

^ ^ Abstractedly, the theology of the Stoics appears as a material- 
istic pantheism ; Qod is represented as a fire, and the world as a mode 
of God." (Gbavt, The Ethie* of AristoOe^YoL i. p. 265.) In the 
famous '^hynm of Cleanthes," preserved, like so many other of the 
great wonders of classical literature, by Stobnus, Grant sees an 
emphatic recognition of the personality of Gkxl, but it is equally 
natural to regard the hymn as a more detailed expressicm of that 
necessity of submitting to Destiny— of living in acoordanoe with 
nature — which Cleanthes enounces in that other famous fragment 
which Epiotetus would have us hold ready to hand in all tl^ cir- 
cumstances of life : — 

** Lead me, Zeus, and thou Destiny, 
The way that. I am bid by you to go : 
To foUow I am ready. If I choose not, 
I make myself a wretch, and still must follow/' 

— Efiotxtus, Eneheir. lit (Long's translation.) Epiotetus, indeed, 
and Seneca, late comers in the history of Stoicism, have undoubtedly 
attained to a clear recognition of the personality of Gk>d. 
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feeling of the intuxxate relatLon existing between the 
Divine Knowledge and the secret weaknesses and sins, 
and the feeble strivings after virtue in the hnman 
heart, does not require an elaborate and contentious 
process of ratiocination before we can discern its 
presence. It is the basis of his finest arguments, and 
the inspiration of his most earnest and fruitfal teach- 
ings, l/rhis weakness of Plutarch on the side of 
Metaphysics, this revolt of his nature against the 
coldness and distance of the Deity of the Platonic 
Dialectic, constitutes his strength as a religious and 
moral teacher. This inconsistency makes him the 
type of certain modem theologians who will expound 
to a formal Congregation the Eternity, Self-Existence, 
Necessity, aud Unity of God the First Cause, while 
in their private devotions their hearts and their lips 
turn naturally to the simple and touching petitions of 
" Our Father, which art in Heaven ; " or, while com- 
posing a sermon in which the particular attributes of 
the Persons of the Trinity and their mutual relation- 
ships are defined and enumerated with more than 
scholastic precision, will turn and teach their children to \ 
pray to Grod as the " gentle Jesus." In a similar manner, ; 
there is the Plutarch of the * 'De E apud Delphos/ 'A 
the Plutarch of the " De Sera Numinis Vindicta /' and % . 
the Plutarch of the Dsemonology. He contributes his 3 . 
share to the discussions of philosophic theologians ; he 
depicts Grod in direct spiritual relationship with his 
human children ; and he describes the Daemons as 
aiding mankind in their internal struggles towards 
perfection of moral character. He will allow neither 
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Beason nor Emotioii to ran away with him ; he is as 
far removed from the dialectic severities of Plato, as he 
is firom the superstitious beliefs and practices of the 
later Platonists. He has no special and peculiar 
message either to the theologian in the pulpit, or to 
the child at its mother's knee. He appeals to humanity 
at large ; to the people who have work to do, and who 
want to get it done with honesty and dignity; to 
students, teachers, politicians, members of a busy 
society ; to people who are liable to all the temptations, 
and capable of all the virtues, which naturally arise in 
the ordinary life of highly civilized communities. He 
analyses and illustrates such common vices as anger, 
avarice, envy, hate, flattery ; ^ he penetrates and exposes 
such ordinary failings as garrulity, gaucherU^ personal 
extravagance, and interfering curiosity.' His sym- 
pathetic pen, as of one who knows the value of such 
things, depicts with rare charm the loveliness of friend- 
ship, and of affection for brother, child, and wife ; while 
he applies a more religious consolation to those who 
are suffering under the bitterness of exile, the sadness 
of bereavement by deatL' To connect Plutarch's 
Beligion with his Ethics at all these points of contact 

> See the ""Be oohCbenda ira;' ** de eupidUcOe divUiaTum;* *'d^ 
invidia et odioy* ** de adukUore et amieoJ* 

' *' Da garrvlUaUy*^ '^ dt viUoio pudor^^ ** de viiando amre cUieno" 
'' de ewrumtaU.** 

* "Da amioorwn nwUHudine^** and ** da ad^daton eicmioo^^ ; **de 
fraiemo aman,** *^ de amore prciU" ; ^oonjttgaUa prmeepia^** "da 
eziliOf** ** eamoUUio ad uxoremt^ ** consolaiio ctd ApoUonium.** ( ** I 
can easily beliere," says Emerson, '* that an anxious sool may find in 
Plutarch's * Letter to his Wife Timoxena,' a more sweet and reassuring 
argument on the immortality than in the Phado of Plato.") 
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would caixy us beyond the natural limits of our present 
aim.^ As an illustration of his method as operating in 
this direction, we may recall how intimately Plutarch's 
conception of the Divine Nature is interwoven vrith 
his ethical aim in face of so serious a moral evil as 
Superstition. We may also add that he is consistent 
with himself in constructing no scientifically accurate 
system of Ethics any more than he maintains a dialec- 
tically impeccable scheme of Theology. He criticizes 
the ethical results attained by various Schools of 
Philosophy, and selects from this one and that one 
such elements as promise to give greater deamess and 
strength to his own convictions.^ He quotes Plato 
and Aristotle to show that Beason and Passion are both 
necessary elements in the production of practical virtue. 
Superior power as Beason is in the constitution of man, 
she cannot act by herself towards the accomplishment 
of her own virtuous aims. Although he refuses to, 
agree with Aristotle that all Virtue is a mean between 
two extremes, since the virtue of Intelligence as 
employed, for example, in the contemplation of a 
mathematical problem, being an activity of the pure 
and dispassionate part of the soul, needs no admixture 
of the unreasoning element to make it effective ; he 
yet insists that the virtues of practical life demand for 
their realization the instrumental agency of the passions, 
and are thus, in effect, a mean, correcting excess or 

^ Zeller says that *' the most characteristic mark of the Platarch- 
ian Ethics is their connexion with religion.'*-^ 6?ree^ PAtZosop%y, 
translated by AUeyne and Abbott.) 

' De YifivU Moraliy 440 E. 



»** 
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defect of either of the co-operating agencies.^ Be- 
felling to a favonzite illustration^ he maintains that 
the passions are not to be uprooted and destroyed as 
Lycnrgns uprooted and destroyed the vineyards of 
Thracia, but are to be treated with the fostering gentle- 
ness of a god who would prone the wild, trim the rank, 
and carefully cultiyate the healthy and productive 
portions of the plant.^ If we wish to avoid drunken- 
ness we need not throw our wine away; we must 
temper it with water. In like manner, Beason will 
not act ''by harsh and obstinate methods, but by 
gentle means, which convey persuasion and secure 
submission more effectively than any sort of com- 
pulsion."' It is qtdte in harmony with this essen- 
tially practical view of life that he holds that Virtue 
can b e taoght, a nd that it is through the persuasion, 
ana by'the gmdance, of Beason and Philosophy that 
a happy life can be secured, inasmuch as their efforts 
are directed at connterbalancing the exaggerated picture 
which passion draws of all the circumstances of life, 
whether they are fortunate or the reverse.^ It is this 
principle which he applies to the discussion of topics of 
practical morality, as he applies it to the discussion of 
questions of Beligion. The practice of the virtues 
based upon this principle is most vividly exhibited in 
his "Symposiacs," a work which is of considerable value 
for the light it throws upon the family and private 

» 444 C, D. (Cf. 451.) 

* 444 D. CI (JttonuKio ojMstofinM poeta$ awUn d^Mat, 15 E. 
» 445 C. 

* '* An virtm doc&ri po$tU," '< de viriute d viHo** 101, C, D. 
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habits of the GraBco-Boman empire of that age, but 
which is chiefly interesting because it shows to what 
an extent the simple and humane moralities of Epicur- 
eanism had permeated Society, and brought a calm and 
gentle happiness in their train. 

It may be admitted that the positive additions made 
by Plutarch to the intellectual and moral wealth of his 
age were small and unimportant. He made no great 
discoveries in any of the great branches of philosophical 
activity which had so long been the special pride and 
prerogative of the Hellenic Bace. There was not a 
tendency of Greek Philosophy with whose history and 
results he was not familiarly acquainted ; there was not 
a School from which he did not borrow something for 
introduction into the texture of his own thought. It 
is in this sense that he is, as he has been called, an 
Eclectic ; but his teaching surrounds his appropriated 
thoughts with none of the weakness so often attaching 
to great and original utterances when torn out of the 
systems in which they were originally embodied. ITor 
was his Eclecticism that spurious Eclecticism of the later 
Platonists, which imagined it had harmonized discordant 
systems when it had tied them together with the withes 
of an artificial classification. Plutarch's Eclecticism 
was unified by the Ethical aim which constantly inspired 
his choice, and gave to old sayings of philosophers, old 
lines of verse, old notions of the people, a new and richer 
significance in his application of them to the uses of 
practical life. Thus, if Plutarch did not add to the 
gathered wealth of Hellas, he taught his countrymen 
new ways of passing their ancient acquisitions into the 
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currency. There are periods in the intellectaal and 
moral progress of humanity when the world is exhausted 
with the accumulation of its riches ; when its appetite 
for acquisition is satiated ; when it needs to find what 
its possessions are, and how best they can be put to their 
legitimate uses. At these periods the cultivation of a 
mental attitude is of greater service to humanity than 
the accumulation of mental stores. Plutarch came at 
such a period in the history of the Hellenic race ; and 
we^ who are once again begioning to recognize that the 
end of education should not be the mere accumulation 
of facts, but rather the strengthening of the intellect and 
the formation of the character, can properly estimate the 
value of the work accomplished by one who, on the side 
of intellect, inculcated the necessity of sympathetically 
watching for signs of a rational basis in beliefs however 
prima fade strange and abhorrent, and on the side of 
character, that a man could become virtuous by learning 
what his faults were, and endeavouriag to check them 
by practice and habit. In him £eligion and Philosophy 
went hand in hand, operating on the same body of truth, 
and directing their energies to the realization of the same 
end. That rational influence which we saw workiDg 
in the sphere of early Boman Beligion: which sub- 
sequently gave Boman Morality a source of inspiration 
in Greek Philosophy : which associated Oreek Beligion 
and Greek Philosophy as factors in Ethics, until the 
latter became the predominating power : this influence 
had its final classical expression in Plutarch and in the 
other thinkers and workers of his epoch and that im- 
mediately succeeding, in Seneca, in Dion, in Marcus 
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AureUus. These men avoided extrayagance in Beligion, 
as they avoided it in their philosophical studies and in 
the practical ai&irs of life. They are the last legitimate 
outcome of the Greek spirit in Pagan times. Plutarch 
collected the wisdom, and fixed the emotions, of 
Antiquity, in a manner which the best men of many 
Christian ages have found efficacious for goodness. In 
his own more immediate age his spirit predominated 
for a century, and was then absorbed to form a thin 
vein of common sense in that mingled mass of Oriental 
mystery and Hellenic metaphysics which was known as 
Neo-Platonism.^ 

Neo-Platonism, which claimed to represent the 
perfect harmony of Beligion and Philosophy, substan- 
tiated its claim by annihilating the historic foundations 
of both, and by thus compelling Christianity to dis- 
pense with the accumulated wisdom of ages in its 

^ Trench foUowe Zeller in regarding Plutarch as a foreronner of 
the Neo-Platonists : — ^Plntarch was a Platonist, with an oriental 
tinge, and thus a forenmner of the new Platonists, who ever regarded 
him with the highest honour. Their proper founder, indeed, he, more 
than any other man, deserves to he called, though clear of many of 
the unhealthy excesses into which, at a later date, many of them ran " 
(Trench, p. 90). We hope our pages have done something towards 
putting Plutarch in a different light from that which surrounds him 
here. As a matter of fact, did the *' new Platonists regard him ever 
with the highest honour ?^^ The testimony of Eunapius we have 
already quoted (p. 67, note). Himerius is equally laudatory. " Plu- 
tarch, who is the source of all the instruction you convey." — Eeiogas, 
viL 4. "I weep for one who, I fondly hoped, would be gifted 
with speech excelling Minucianus in force, Kicagoras in stateliness, 
Plutarch in sweetness ** {Orat, xliii. 21 — Monody on his son's death). 
But this is rather late in the history of Neo-Platonism. What about 
Plotinus, and Porphyry, and Produs ? Trench gives no references in 
proof of his statement, and we have been unable to find any. 
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reorganization of human relationships with the eternal 
In Plutarch's teaching, each element of the combination 
was at once assisted and restrained by the other, and 
the fasion was natural and efifectiye. In Neo-Platonism , 
Beason, the principle of Philosophy, and Emotion, the 
inspiration of Beligion, were each carried to an im- 
possible extent of extravagance ; and it was only the 
existence of the two elements in the minds of a few 
strenuons and original characters, who were assisted in 
their attempts at unity by the refinements of an ultra- 
Platonic Dialectic, which secured even the appearance 
of harmony between the discrepant conceptions / which 
they borrowed from various differing and even mutually 
hostile schools. Even in Plato the conspicuousness of 
the Ethical element compensates to some extent for 
the abstractness of his conception of the Deity. But 
Neo-Platonism forced the idealism of Plato to a more 
extravagant metaphysic ; and, although upon Dialectics 
the rational part of their doctrine was nominally based, 
the abstractness of its processes lent itself to mysticism 
as effectively as the purely religious element which 
lost itself in the vagaries of Oriental rapture, and 
debased itself by its miraculous methods of intercourse 
with the spiritual world. Beason, in the pursuit of 
the One, was attenuated to Mathematics. Mathematics, 
having arrived at the conception of the One, and find- 
ing it without any qualities, gave way to the raptures 
of the " perfect vision." 

How far this twofold extravagance was due to the 
personality of the founders of the new System, and how 
far t& its express object of rivalling Christianity, is a 
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doubtful problem. Maxunus was a Tynan ; Nmnenius 
came from Apamea in Syria; Ammonins Saccas, the 
first great Keo-Platonist, was of Alexandria. Flotinns 
came from Lycopolis in Egypt, and was perhaps a 
Copt ; Porphyry and lamblichus were Syrians. Plutarch, 
as Bishop Theodoret said, was a Hellene of the Hellenes.^ 
But the necessity of competing with the rising Faith 
doubtless operated very strongly in developing the 
mystical tendencies always tacitly inherent in Platonism, 
and prodaimed by the Neo-Platonists at the very 
commencement. This riyabry emphasized that out- 
Platonizing of Plato which culminated in the Alexan- 
drian Trinity, and that competition with the Christian 
miracles which issued in the triple folly of Magic, 
Theurgy, and Theosophy. Plutarch, knowing that the 
necessity of confuting an adversary is liable to cause 
exaggeration and distortion, removed his Epicurean 
from the scene when he wished to discuss the provi- 
dential dispensation of human affairs. The circum- 
stances of his time, and the bent of his own character, 
which inclined him to seek points of agreement rather 
than to emphasize points of difference, saved him from 

^ TbeodoretuB : Dt Oto/ouHa^ 951 . — '* VlviaTfiK of Chmronea, a man 
who iffos not Hebrew, hut Greek — Greek hy birth and in language^ and 
enslaved to Greek idea$." Of. Mommsbk : The Frovincee, from Cmsar 
to DiocUtian, Lib. yiii cap. tu. — *' In thifi Ch»roDean the contrast 
between the Hellenes and the Hellenized found expression ; snch a 
type of Greek life was not possible in Smyrna or in Antiooh ; it 
belonged to the soil like the honey of Hyxnettns. There were men 
enough of more powerful talents and of deeper natures, but hardly 
any second author has known how, in so happy a measure, to reconcile 
himself serenely to necessity, and bow to impress upon his writings 
the stamp of his tranquillity of spirit, and of his blenedneas of life." 
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the prejudices of the odium theologicfum. Bat in the 
third century Christianity could not be disposed of by 
contemptuous phrases, or equally contemptuous silence. 
The Neo-Platomsts came into direct contact with the 
new Beligion, both in its literature and in its practice. 
Ammonius Saccas, the teacher who satisfied all the 
yearning aspirations of FlotLnus, had been a Christian 
in the days when he was young and carried a porter's 
knot on the quays.^ Porphyry informs us that he had 
met Origen, and Socrates, the Church historian, asserts 
that Porphjrry had himself been a Christian. The 
evidence of Bishop Theodoret, which cannot be accepted 
as regards Plutarch, may easily be admitted as regards 
Plotinus.^ Porphyry wrote fifteen books against the 
Christians, which were publicly burned by Theodosius 
200 years later. He demonstrated that the prophecies 
of Daniel were composed after the event, and in the 
Third Book of his Collection of Oracles, he devotes a 
chapter to '' the foolishness of the Christians," and finds 
a place for Christ in his lowest rank of supernatural 
beings. Plutarch's thoughts were not disturbed either 
by anti-Christian polemic, or by the necessity of find- 
ing a place for Christ in his spiritual world. 

The modifications which these influences wrought 

^ Dr. Bigg calls him a renegade, aa the Chnroh has caUed Jnliaa 
an apostate. A comment of M. Martha's on this imobaritable praotioe 
is worthy of freqnent repetition :^'*Ainsi done, que Ton donne k 
Jnlien tons les noms qu'il plaira, qn'on TappeUe insens^, fanatlqae, 
mais qn'on cesse de Ini infliger durement ce nom d'apoetat, de pear 
qn'on historieo, trop touch^ de ses malheors, ne s^avise nn jour de 
pronver qne Tapostasie ^tait excusable." ( ** Z7n eftr^lteii dstwim 
paUn"'-Etude» Morale$,) 

* See note, p. 45. 
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in that body of Hellenic wisdom which had been the 
mateiial of Plutarch's work were most conspicuous in 
the Theology and Dsomonology of the Neo-Platonist& 
Plutarch had been content to state the Unity, Eternity, 
Absoluteness of God. He needed such a conception to 
make the world intelligible; but he defined his con- 
ception with a rare simplicity which satisfies the 
practical mind as well as meets the essential require- 
ments of Philosophy. But the Neo-Platonist theology 
refines and subdivides and abstracts to an extent which 
puzzles and bewilders its most earnest students, and 
removes Grod infinitely further from mankind than even 
the Ideas of Plato are removed. " According to Plotinus, 
Grod is Goodness without Love. Man may love Gk)d, but 
Grod cannot love man." Even the " Divine Soul," the 
third Hypostasis of the Neo-Platonist Trinity, that which 
lies nearest the comprehension of the common intellect, 
'' is of little intellectual or religious significance in the 
mind of Plotinus." Dogmatism would be unbecoming 
on a subject where Kirchner and Zeller are at variance, 
and where the French lucidity of Vacherot and Saisset 
casts little more light than the close and careful 
analysis of Dr. Bigg.^ But it is necessary to a full 

^ Though haTing also carefully studied both Zeller and Vacherot 
(Zelleb : BU Philoiophie der Oriedherit Tol. iiL ; Vachebot : RuUtire 
eriiique de VEoole d' Alezandrie)^ we have specially used for the 
purposes of the text the close analysis of the yarious aspects of Neo- 
Platonism presented by Br. Bigg in his ** Neo-Platonism," and the 
interesting account given by M. Saisset in his article ^ De r£cole 
d'Alexandrie," written for the ^ Eevue des Deux Mondes,'' of Sep- 
tember, 1844, as a review of Jules Simon's work on the Alexandrian 
School. — For the Neo-Platonist Domonology we have largely con- 
sulted WolfL 
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understanding of Plutarch's position to consider his 
relation to his successors as well as to his predecessors, 
and we are therefore compelled to a brief analysis of 
the Neo-Platonic Theology and Dsemonology, puttiug 
ourselves under more competent guidance than we can 
ourselves hope to supply. " The Supreme Cause," 
says Dr. Bigg, " God, in the proper sense of the word, 
. . . embraces in Himself a unity of Three Hypostases. 
. . . Hypostasis signifies the underlying cause of the 
phenomenal manifestation. Hence it can be applied to 
all three Persons of the Platonic Trinity, while Being 
could only be used of the second and third. — Each 
Hypostasis is a person, but a purely intellectual person. 
All three are one, like three mutually enfolding thoughts, 
and where one is there is the All in the fullness of its 
power. All are eternal, but the second is inferior to the 
first, because ' begotten/ and the third to the second, for 
the same reason." " Grod," says M. Saisset, " is three- 
fold, and yet a whole. The divine nature, conceived as 
absolutely simple, admits of division ; at the pinnacle 
of the scale soars Unity ; beneath it Intelligence, iden- 
tical with Being, or the Logos ; in the third rank, the 
Universal Soul, or the Spirit. We have not here three 
gods, but three hypostases of the same God. An 
Hypostasis is not a substance, it is not an attribute, it 
is not a mode, it is not a relation. Unity is above 
Intelligence and Being, it is above Beason ; it is incom- 
prehensible and ineffable; without Intelligence itself, 
it generates Intelligence ; it gives birth to Being; and 
is not itself Being. Intelligence, in its turn, without 
motion or activity as it is, produces the Soul, which is 
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the principle of activity and motion. Grod conceived 
as a perfect type of which the hmnan sonl is a copy, 
the infinite and universal Soul, is the third hypostasis. 
God conceived as absolute, eternal, simple, motionless 
Thought, superior to space and time, is the second 
hypostasis." But soul and thought and being are terms 
relative to the human mind. " God is above thought, 
above Being: He is, therefore, indivisible and incon- 
ceivable. He is the One, the Gi>od, grasped by Ecstasy. 
This is the third hypostasis."" M. Saisset continues : 
'' Such are the three terms which compose this obscure 
and profound Trinity. Human reason, reason still 
imperfectly free from the meshes of sense,''8tops with 
the conception of the Universal Soul, the active principle 
of motion ; the reason of the Philosophers rises higher, 
to the Motionless Intelligence, the depository of the 
essences and types of all things ; it is love and ecstasy 
alone that can carry us to the conception of Absolute 
Unity." 

Almost the only thing that is easy to understand in 
the Neo-Platonic theology is its adoption of the concep- 
tions of various schools of Greek Philosophy. This 
Eclecticism has a superficial resemblance to that of 
Plutarch : but it is Eclecticism formally enumerating 
and classifying its results, not harmonizing and uni- 
fying them. The third hypostasis is the Arfyoc 6 Iv ry 
tfXp of the Stoics ; the second hypostasis is the Intelli- 
gence, the eternal, absolute, and motionless Novc of 
Aristotle, while the first has striking affinities with the 
Pythagorean One. But, by a forced process of interpre- 
tation, all the three Hypostases are found in Plato. In 
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the '' Laws '' and the '' Ph^edrus " Plato stopped with 
the conception of the Third Hypostasis, the World Soul, 
the origin and cause of moyement in the created world, 
which in the '^ Timsens " is represented as a creation 
of the Deminrgus. In the Grod of the '^ Banquet '' and 
the '' Bepnblic," who is the source of Being and Intelli- 
gence, Plato was anticipating the Second Hypostasis ; 
while in the '* Parmenides " he describes the First 
Hypostasis, that absolute Unity which has no relation 
with either Being or Season, or with anything else 
either actual or conceivable. The placing of these three 
different conceptions of God in three difTerent compart- 
ments of thought, in three different Scales of Existence, 
is not to unify them : nor is that process made any the 
more feasible by the invention of the term Emanation, 
by which the Second Hypostasis proceeds from the 
First, and the Third from the Second.^ Plutarch's 
Eclecticism is based upon the needs of the moral life : 
that of Neo-Platonism was actuated by a desire for 
formal harmony, and was steeped in a mysticism which 
operated in drawing the soul away from action to a 
divine contemplation. The Perfect Yision, the revela- 
tion of the First Hypostasis, is the culmination of the 
soul's progress. The Second and Third Hypostases, 

I <* In 80 far as the Deitj is the original force, it mnst create eyerj- 
thing. Bat as it is raised aboYe ererything in its natnre, and needs 
nothing external, it cannot commanioate itself sabstantiaUj to another, 
nor make the creation of another its object. Creation cannot, as with 
the Stoics, be regarded as the conunnnication of the Diyine Natnre, 
as a partial transference of it into the deriyatlTe creatnre ; nor can it 
be conceiyed as an act of will. Bat Plotinns cannot sacoeed in oniting 
these determinations in a clear and consistent conception. He has 
reoonrse, therefore, to metaphors."— Zxllsb. 
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being subject to relations and conditions, are suscept- 
ible of approach through the Beason ; but the First 
Hypostasis, being unconditioned, cannot be grasped 
by Beason, which inoyes in the sphere of conditions 
and relations. Hence, the Perfect Vision repudiates 
that Beason of which it is the culnunation: ''for 
thought is a kind of movement, but in the Vision 
is no movement." In the Bevelation of the Perfect 
Vision, as well as in the formal development of the 
Trinity, we see the influence of a desire to compete with 
Christianity. 

This ecstatic contemplation of the highest con- 
ception of their Theology exhibited a mysticism which 
had a more degrading side, one which is specially con- 
spicuous in the Neo-Platonist Dsemonology. There 
also the Mysticism is in combination with refinements 
of logical definition. Plotinus takes the floating con- 
ceptions of Dsemonology and makes them submit to 
a rigid classification in formal harmony with the tri- 
partite character of the Divine Nature. Divine Powers 
he divides into three classes. The first Power is that 
which dwells in the world of Ideas, apart from the per- 
ception of man and in close touch with the Divine 
Intelligence. The next is the race of visible Grods, the 
Stars, Nature, Earth : the third is that of the Daemons. 
The Daemons are again subdivided into three ranks : 
Gods, Loves, and Daemons. Porphyry insists on a 
similar classification. In one of the oracles collected 
by him and preserved by Eusebius, the beings of the 
Daemonic hierarchy are classified with equal strictness, 
but with greater simplicity than that shown by 
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Plotinus. His highest rank corresponds with that of 
his Master. The second rank corresponds with Plotinns' 
third class, but does not here undergo a tripartite sub- 
division. His third class, unlike the first, which moves 
in the presence of Gk)d, is far away from communion 
with Him, and corresponds with the created and visible 
gods in the second class of Plotinus. He is not always 
faithful to this simplicity. In the third book of his 
" De Philosophia ex Oraculis " he admits another class 
of Demons called Heroes, admitting Christ to their 
number. Elsewhere he divides' the Daemons into arch- 
angels, angels, and dsemons. Proclus will have six 
ranks: and Dionysius the Areopagite, who classified 
this Dsemonlore for the Christian Church, will have 
nine. We can equally discern here the operation of 
that spurious Eclecticism which fits its thefts into the 
clamps of a preconceived system. The simple notion 
of Beings intermediate between Qod and Man, breaking 
the distance between the two by participating in the 
Divine and Human nature, is rendered absurd and 
impossible by its compulsory harmonizing with the 
demand of the Alexandrine IMnity. Plotinus thought 
he had made Aristotle agree with Plato, but the 
harmony was of the same character as that secured 
between Christianity and Neo-Platonism by making the 
Christian God-man a Neo-Platonist Daemon. The 
Ideas of Plato, the v6r\9iq r^c voi^ac<uc of Aristotle, and 
the World Soul of the Stoics : how easy to reconcile 
these different conceptions of the Deity, if they are 
placed in different spheres of thought, and connected 
by the mysterious process of Emanation ! The Neo- 
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Platonist school was damned by its fiatal proclivity for 
tnnities. There were three kinds of gods, three kinds of 
daemons, and three methods of approach to the super- 
natural world. These three methods were of course syste- 
matic, almost scientific, constructions. Before Porphyry 
there were Magic {yortrtia) and Theosophy {B^ao^la). 
That philosopher introduced a third and middle term 
Theurgy (6fcou/57 fa). Theosophy was the process by which 
the philosopher attained the Perfect Vision, arrived at 
the consummation of Ivenacc* Magic was the process by 
which the evil Daemons, whom Porphyry puts under 
the dominion of Serapis and Hecate, were approached. 
The object of Theurgy was communion with the good 
Daemons. Aided by Oriental fervour, we know the 
absurdities which these systems developed in the world 
of practice. But the development of these sciences on 
the theoretical side was enough to drag them down 
with their own weight. In Proclus the practical and 
the theoretic sides of Neo-Platonism are both driven to 
a culmination which passes the intelligence of humanity. 
"From the Incommunicable One spring — one knows 
not how — a host of Henads. Each has the character of 
absolute being, yet each has distinctive qualities. The 
Henads run down in long lines ; the Intelligible are 
followed by the Intellectual, these by the Overworldly^ 
these again by the Inworldly. From the Intelligible 
springs the family of Being, from the Intellectual that 
of Intelligence, from the Overworldly that of Soul, 
from the Inworldly that of Nature. These principal 
* chains ' are mainly like brooks falling into one river ; 
that which has a body may also have a soul and an 
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intelligence ; but they subdivide as they go down, there 
are different kinds of intelligences and different kinds 
of souls dependent on them, so that the river is per- 
petually branching off into other rivers. Yet, further, 
the principal chains have to be multiplied by the 
number of Henads, for each chain is a family depending 
on a God, and exhibiting throughout the characteristic 
of that Grod. It includes not only Angels, Heroes, 
Demons, and human beings, but stones, plants, animals, 
which bear the signature of the deity, and have sacra- 
mental virtues with respect to Mm." 

If Frodus believed all this, we can understand his 
being a victim to the grossest superstition, both in 
belief and in practice. In the life of Ftoclus, second 
Aristotle as he was, we see the natural culmination of 
that excess of Season and that exaggeration of Emotion 
which had marked the Neo-Flatonic attitude from 
the beginning. When Justinian closed the School of 
Athens in the Sixth Century its professors, the last 
representatives of Neo-Flatonism, were being hunted 
down as practitioners of magic of the meanest descrip- 
tion. The " De Superstitione " of Plutarch marked a 
stage in the history of the human mind which the 
Neo-Flatonists left behind, and which the European 
world has only just attained again after centaiies of 
horrible crimes bom of a sincere belief in witchcraft.^ 

1 « In the year 1722, a Sheriff-depute of Satherland, Captaiii David 
Roes, of Littledeao, took it npon him to prononnce the last aentenoe 
of death for witchcraft which was ever passed in Scotland. The 
yiotim was au ixisane old woman who had so little idea of her situa- 
tion as to rejoice at the sight of the fire which was destined to con- 
sume her."— Sir W. Scott : **D9m(m6loqy and WUeheraftj" cap. 9. 
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It is a natural subject of speculation to those who 
are interested in the history of this period, how far the 
character of modem civilization would haye been modi- 
fied, had not the free and tolerant traditions of Greece 
been clamped into the systematized absurdities of 
Neo-Platonism. The struggle for social and political 
ascendancy reacted also upon the liberal and gentle 
spirit of the Man of Nazareth, whose teachings were 
thus embedded in a theological formalism which robbed 
them of half their meaning and all their inspiration. 
Christianity fought the enemy with its own weapons, \ 
and the scientific terminology of the Neo-Platonists 
gave definiteness to the Christian conception of the 
Trinity and the celestial hierarchy, while the whole * 
system of Dsemonoldgy, which has played so sinister a j 
part in modem civilization, was to be found entire in 
the works of Porphyry and Proclus. It has even been 
asserted that the chief merit of the Neo-Platonist 
school lay in the fact that it prepared the educated 
circles of Pagan Society for the acceptance of the 
Gospel, and laid the foundations for the construction of 
Christian Theology. ^ But it is conceivable that had 
Christianity come face to face with the calm rationalism 
and gentle piety of Pagan Religion and Philosophy as 
they appear in Plutarch, more of the spirit, if less of 
the form, of the old tradition might have passed into 
the teachings of the new Faith. We should, perhaps, 
then have been spared the martyrdom of Christians 
at the hands of Christians, the Inquisition, and the 
whole terrible consequences of the Odium Theologicitm. 

^ 8ee Yolkmann, Tol. i. cap. i. 
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Plutarch suggested a frame of mind rather than in- 
culcated a body of dogma, and in that he resembled the 
founder of Christianity a great deal more than the 
most honoured theologians of the Church have done. 
But Paganism girt on its armour in direct hostility to 
the new Creed, and from these clenched antagonisms 
sprang that accentuation of points of difference which 
broke the continuity of civilization, and separated the 
modem from the classical world by a chasm which the 
efforts of four centuries have not succeeded in bridging 
over.^ Is it not possible that Paganism, which out of 
the multitude of separate gods had evolved the idea of 
the One Pure and Perfect Deity, might also, out of the 
many-sided activities of the half-human, half-divine 
Daemons, have arrived at the belief in a single mediatory 
power, and, with a perception unblinded by polemic 
bitterness, have been prepared to merge this conception 
in the Divine Man of the Catholic Church ? ^ 

^ Gf. SI Mabtka, *^IJa ohr^tien deyenn paien," in his £tude$ 
MoraUi: ''^La philosophie prit tout k coup des aUures mystiques et 
iDspir^ eUe entonra de savantes t^n^bres la olaire mythologie com- 
promise par sa dart^ ; k aes explications symboliqnes elle m^la les 
pratiques mjst^ieuses des oultes orientaux, k sa th^logie subtile et 
confuse les redoutables secrets de la magie : elle eut ses initiations 
dandestines et terribles, ses enthousiasmes extatiques, ses Tortus 
nouyeUes souyent emprunt^es an christianisme, ses bonnes osuyres, 
ses miracles mtoe. £n un mot, eUe deyint la th€urgie, cet art sub- 
lime et suspect qui pretend pouyoir ^Toquer Dieu sur la terre et dans 
les &mes. Le christianisme rencontrait done non plus un culte surann^, 
facile k renyerser, mais une religion yiyante, puisant son ^ergie dans 
sa defaite, d^endu par des fanatiques sayants dont le sombre feryeur 
et Teloquence iUuminee ^talent capables d'entratner aussi une arm^e 
de prosdytes. 

' As it was, the later ^{eo-Platonists had to content themselyes 
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But tihough the fipizit of Plutarch was not destined 
in this way to pass directly on to the believer in 
Chiistianity, the time was to come when, among the 
best and purest adherents of that faith, his teachings 
would be regarded as efficacious for the sincerest good- 
ness. ** The works of Jeremy Taylor," says Archbishop 
Trench, '' contain no less than two hundred and fifty- 
six allusions or direct references made by him to the 
writings of Plutarch/' But direct iadebtedness of this 
kind does not necessarily imply similarity of spirit, 
and fortunately the mental attitude of Plutarch is 
one which appears essential to human progress, and 
does not depend upon the continuity of a tradition. 
" Plutarch," wrote Emerson, " will be perpetually re- 
discovered from time to time as long as books last." ^ 
He will be perpetually rediscovered because there 
will be a perpetually recurring necessity to look at life 
from his point of view. But he will be perpetually 
rediscovered because he is perpetually allowed to 
disappear. There will always be those among the 
disciples of Eeligion and the followers of Science who 
maintain that there can be no truce, no toleration 
between the two, and the history of the human race 
will be formulated into an indictment against the Super- 
stition of the one, and the most terrible anathemas of 
the Church will be fulminated against the Atheism of 
the other. Meanwhile those who take a middle course 

with ApoUonius of Tyana, instead of Jesus Christ—" ApoUonins of 
Tyana, who was no longer a mere philosopher, but a being half'' 
human, half-divine ** (EuNApnrs, op. eU.), 

' See Emerson's *' Introduction '' to Goodwin's translation of the 
** Morals.'* 
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and recc^nize the '^immortal yitality of Philosophy 
and the eternal necessity of Beligion/'^ and would 
leave the individual mind to select its appropriate 
support firam the dogmas of the one or the discoveries 
of the other, without dressing Philosophy in the &ntastic 
garb of BeUgion, as the Neo-Platonists did, or taming 
Beligion into a matter of rules and regulations as the 
Clerical BationaUsts of the Eighteentii Centuiy did, 
will be r^arded by the extremists as traitors at once 
to the cause of progress and the cause of morality, and 
will be placed among the — 

^ Anime triBte di ooloro 
Che yiiter sensea Infamin, e sensa lodo. 
Miflohiate sono a quel oattiyo ooro 
Degli Angeli, che non toon nbelli 
N^ far fedeli a Dio, ma per 8^ foro.** ' 

But SO long as human nature is composite : so long as 
it is compelled to feel an interest in the home joys of 
earth, and is endowed with an imagination which soars 
beyond the actual realities of life to the possibilities 
that lie beyond its limits : so long will the spirit which 
dominated Plutarch operate in inducing men '' to borrow 
Beason from Philosophy, making it their Mystagogue 
to Beligion:'' so long will it be recognized that the 
most subtle Dialectic and the most spiritualized rapture 
are dangerous at once to Beason and Beligion unless 
they are brought into contact with the necessities of 
daily life, and made to subserve the ends of practical 
goodness in the sphere of man's natural and immediate 
interests. This recognition of Ethics as the dominating 

' Saiflset, op. eU, Oaste : Inferno, Canto iii.^ 
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end of all Tbonght and Emotion will lead men on that 
jSrm path of reasonable happiness which^ in Plutarch's 
own favourite expression, lies midway between the 
headlong precipice of Atheism and the engulfing 
quagmire of Superstition. ^ 
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